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Wholesale Drug Business Improves 


Calculations made on the basis of data 
collected by the Federal Reserve Board 
from sixty-odd firms quite representative 
of conditions in all parts of the country 
indicate that the wholesale drug bus‘ness 
(in total value of sales) was 5.8 per cent. 
better in August this year than in the cor- 
responding month of 1922. The monthly 
average of sales for the January-August 
period this year exceeded that for the first 
eight months of 1922 by 10.9 per cent. 
As the average for the last four months 
of 1922 was 6 per cent. higher than that 
for the preceding part of the year (the 
typical seasonal comparison), it is to be 
expected that the current year will com- 
pare encouragingly with last. 

These data are taken from the latest 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter analysis of 
market trends, appearing in the issue for 
October 15. This analysis gives each 
month many other data, equally valuable 
for the interpretation of trade situations 
and readily comparable with any indi- 
vidual business. 





This Is the N. W. D. A. Extra 


This is an extra edition of the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter, issued for the infor- 
mation of our readers who, we are sure, 
wish to get full particulars of the Cleve- 
land N. W. D. A. meeting promptly, with- 
out interruption of the appearance of our 
regular issues. Every subscriber receives 
a copy of this extra edition without addi- 
tional charge, in keeping with the Re- 
porter’s well-known service. 

The report of the N. W. D. A. conven- 
tion which is contained in this issue com- 
prises not only the complete stenographic 
record of the proceedings, with the full 
text of the reports of the various com- 
mittees and delegates, but also the ad- 
dresses given at the banquet and other 
sessions, portraits and _ biographical 
sketches of new officers, an account of the 
entertainment features, and a list of those 
attending the meeting. It is informative 
reading, not only for those interested in 
the drug trade, but with respect to the 
problems which are common to all lines of 
distribution. 


Forty-Ninth Annual Convention 


National Wholesale Drussists Association 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 8 to 11, 1923 


Seldom has any trade association at its annual 
convention brought into its deliberations such 
comprehension of the problems of its members 
and such soundness of judgment in treating these 
problems constructively as characterized the forty- 
ninth meeting of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 8 to 11. The history of the 
N. W. D. A. is a chronicle of earnest effort applied 
after evidence of marked perception, but the 
chapter which has to do with the busily full days 
between October, 1922, and October, 1923, is a re- 
cital of progress and achievement which stand 
out from even the brilliant record of preceding 
years. 


A year ago the association set up a program 
which contemplated efforts, almost pioneer, and, 
indeed, progressive, toward the solution of the 
particularly troublesome problems which, by 
force of circumstances, have been thrust upon the 
wholesale druggist, and of those others, as well, 
which are not unique in any one line of commer- 
cial distribution, but are of fundamental im- 
portance in all. The requirements of that pro- 
gram obviously were of real man’s size. There- 
fore, the encouraging reports presented at the 
Cleveland meeting by the several committees en- 
trusted with the carrying out of the association’s 





George Barret Moxley, the new president of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, was born 
in February, 1876, in Shelby county, Ky. His father, 
Sampson B. Moxley, an agriculturist, was a graduate 
of the famous Center College law class of 1855, coming 
of sturdy English Presbyterian stock, who were among 
the early settlers of Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland. 
They trace their ancestry back to ‘‘Moxley Hall” in 
England. His mother, an Offutt, was of Claggett-Mac- 
Gregor Scotch stock, one of her grandsires being one 
of the founders of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country. 


Barret Moxley, after being educated at private 
schools, was employed by the A. Kiefer Drug Company 
in 1894, with which firm he served in many capacities 
in the house and as salesman, being promoted to the 
executive staff in 1900. In 1903 he was made vice- 
president and general manager under Augustus Kiefer, 
whom he succeeded to the presidency at his death in 
1910. He assisted in effecting the consolidation of the 
A. Kiefer Drug Company and the Daniel Stewart Com- 
pany, the two oldest drug’ houses in Indiana, in 1915, 

ecoming vice-president and general manager of the 
new organization, which travels thirty salesmen and 





George Barret Moxley 
The New President 


is a dominating factor in drug distribution in its ter- 
ritory, and one of the largest wholesale drug houses 
in the country. 


purposes indicate that the organization had 
chosen men for the men’s jobs. 


Naturally the task which fell to the associa- 
tion’s legislative committee during the past fiscal 
year was no easy one. The work entailed by the 
perplexities and peculiarities of prohibition en- 
forcement and by the revival of reform interest 
in the misuse of narcotics was Onerous. Never- 
theless the committee could and did tell of re- 
sults accomplished. The Ernst-Wood bill to set 
up a virtually autocratic prohibition office in the 
Federal Government had been defeated. ‘he ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee for the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue selected from the trades 
using alcohol for industrial purposes had been 
secured. Federal officials had been convinced of 
the wisdom of revising prohibition regulations to 
do away with the obnoxious liquidated damages 
clause. Revision of alcohol permit rules was 
achieved, and in other ways the work of the legis- 
lative committee had been productive of results 
conductive to conditions more satisfactory than 
those of a year earlier. 


One of the biggest problems of commerce is the 
selection, training and directing of salesmen and 
the determining of selling methods sufficiently 
definite to prevent complicating misunderstand- 
ings, yet not so inflexible as to hamper expansion 
under the scores of individual problems which 


Being reared in the drug business by Augustus 
Kiefer, one of the original founders of the Western 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, Mr. Moxley has 
ever been an ardent advocate of constructive compe- 
tition and its mutual benefits to manufacturer, retailer 
and. wholesaler alike. He has for years been an active 
worker in drug associations, having served as com- 
mittee chairman on some occasions and on the board 
of control of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation for three years. 


He is a member of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
and well regarded in financial circles. He was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee organizing the Indian- 
apolis Wholesale Trade Association, and for several 
years a director thereof. He was also a director of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce for a number 
of years, and has been active in the civic work of 
Indianapolis. 

He is a director of the University Club, a-former 
president of the Indianapolis Country Club, a Scottish 
Rite Mason and member of the commandery, and a 
trustee of the old. Second Presbyterian Church, made 
famous by Henry Ward. Beecher. His favorite diver- 
sion is golf and work, 
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N a little over three years the above 

address has become synonymous with 
dependable merchandise and efficient serv- 
ice. In July, 1920, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
manufacturing chemists and wholesale 
druggists, moved offices and stock rooms 
from 120 William Street, to 635 Greenwich 
Street, New York City. 

At that time, 635 Greenwich Street was 
merely a new and very beautiful building. 
Today it has a real identity. It is known 
throughout the entire drug trade as the 
home of Lehn & Fink, Inc., unquestionably 
one of the most progressive of the pharma- 
ceutical and drug jobbing houses in the 
United States. 


A Policy of Continuous Progress 


The guiding policy of Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
especially during the last three years, has 
been Progress. We purposely built 635 
Greenwich Street larger than our imme- 
diate business warranted. In three years we 
have grown consistently and are now using 
every square foot of the building. 

We have added considerably to our sales 
force. We have motorized it to a large 
extent. We now enjoy a real national coy- 
erage of the drug trade of America. We 
are in close touch with all our salesmen; 
we keep them posted on market conditions, 
not only by mail but by frequent confer- 
ences in various large cities of the country. 
We are proud of the part taken by our sales 
force in the expansion we have been able to 
make. 


°635 Greenwich Street, New York City” 
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Pharmaceuticals and Specialties 


We have been obliged to add to our fac- 
tories and laboratories during the past year 
to take care of our increased volume of sales 
in pharmaceuticals of our own manufacture 
and our specialties. 

Our analytical and research departments 
are turning out constructive work which is 
being circulated to the trade and the medi- 
cal profession through trade paper public- 
ity. These two departments have been linked 
even closer with our production department 
in order to maintain at all times the very 
highest standards of quality. 


Pebeco and “Lysol” Disinfectant 


Jobbers will be glad to learn that we 
have increased our national advertising on 
PEBECO TOOTH PASTE and 
“LYSOL” DISINFECTANT by approx- 
imately 20 per cent. for 1924. In the face 
of stiff competition, these two popular 
specialties have made steady sales gains 
during 1923. We appreciate the part job- 
ber co-operation has taken in this gain, and 
we confidently expect still greater gains 
through these channels next year. 


Consequently — 


We are pleased with 635 Greenwich 
Street. We believe we have here a real 


organization, capable and ready to give at 
all times honest service to the drug trade 
of the country. 





Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


635 Greenwich Street 





New York City 






crop up every day. This big question was most 
ably handled in the report by the committee 
which had the sales phase of the association’s 
activities in hand during the past year. For 
mass of detail, breadth of perception and con- 
structive analysis, the committee’s report would 
stand comparison with any contribution to the 
economics of commerce. Not alone members of 
the drug and closely allied trades, but all who 
seek distribution of their products, serve as dis- 
tributors for themselves or others, or buy any 
commodities, will find the report and the discus- 
sion thereof helpfully informative. 


Equally universal in its real service to com- 
merce is the report of the association’s commit- 
tee on transportation. There can be no question- 
ing the immensity of the influence of transporta- 
tion on the success of any commercial enterprise. 
There is little question that the service furnished 
by carriers today is inadequate, or that this con- 
dition is largely the result of the apathy of busi- 
ness men. The N. W. D. A. committee brought 
out quite clearly the fact that, if shippers would 
display as much activity as carriers do, in bring- 
ing their complaints of rates and so on before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the results 
worth while could be attained. The value of co- 
operation with representatives of carriers was 
also pointed out. 


There is information also in other reports pre- 
sented at Cleveland, which is of the sort that 
makes for increases in the figures under the to- 
taling line on the right side of the ledger. The 
committee on credits and collections treated its 
important phase of business with understanding. 
The problem of profitably handling proprietary 
products brought out numerous useful suggestions 
from the committee and in the discussion which 
followed its report. Fire insurance, trade rela- 
tions, market conditions, trademarks, the quality 
of drugs—these and many other topics of con- 
tinuous interest to business men in drugdom— 
some of them are of common commercial interest 
—are dealt with in the reports which are printed 
in the pages that follow. 


In its plans for continued progressiveness, for 
further service to the jobbers of drug trade mer- 
chandise and those whom they serve as distributors 
or as source of supplies, the association at its 
Cleveland convention set up a noteworthy goal. 
There is particularly to be mentioned in this 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 








The New Officers 


President—George Barret Moxley, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


First Vice-President—A: H. Van Gor- 
der, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Second Vice-President—O. C. Lang, 
Houston, Texas. 

Third Vice-President — William Jay 
Schieffelin, Jr., New York. 

Fourth Vice-President— J. J. Mc- 
Namara, New Or'eans, La. 


Fifth Vice-President—F. H. Garrett, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


New Members of Board of Control— 
R. R. Ellis, Memphis, Tenn.; Sewall D. 
Andrews, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ludwig 
Schiff, Los Angeles, Cal.; M. E. Sherman, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Chairman, Sewall D. 
Andrews, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Appointive Officers 


Secretary—Charles H. Waterbury, New 
York. 


General Representative — Francis E. 
Holiday, New York. 


Treasurer—Title Guaranty and Trust 
Company, New York. 








connection the action taken through indorsement 
of the program outlined by the board of control 
with respect to activities purposed to secure ra- 
tional regulation of the industrial use of alcohol. 
The association will continue its efforts to pre 
vent the enactment of legislation designed to re- 
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lease the prohibition commissioner from all de- 
partmental supervision, to set him up as a virtual 
autocrat in a position which the association justly 
holds is not in conformity with a democratic form 
of government. 


Indorsement was given the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for his action in revoking un- 
necessary, burdensome prohibitive regulations 
and for his recognition of the legitimate needs 
for alcohol through the appointment of the Alcohol 
Trades Advisory Committee. The attitude of tne 
Secretary of the Treasury toward over-zealous 
prohibition activities in his department was also 
commended. 


One of the biggest tasks undertaken by the 
association at its 1922 convention was that of 
devising a uniform system of gathering statistics 
showing the cost of doing business on a scien- 
tific and substantial basis. The committee to 
which this duty has been delegated presented a 
strikingly informative report. The cooperation 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research had 
been secured, and a representative of that insti- 
tution laid before the convention the facts and 
figures collected in the course of a comprehensive 
survey. On this basis, the work of standardizing 
terms of operating expense and co-ordinating data 


of the various factors which constitute costs will. 


be pursued further. This points to the early re- 
alization of the possibility of arriving at a means 
of interpreting costs in the wholesale drug busi- 
ness so that it may be comprehended as an eco- 
nomic unit in surveys of the commerce of the 
country. 


The Cleveland convention was well attended. 
It was a busy meeting, the presiding officer being 
a stickler for getting started on time and staying 
on the job according to schedule. But there was 
abundant time for pleasure, because no afternoon 
meetings were held, and the members who have 
fallen into the clutches of Colonel Bogey were 
not obliged to make a choice of masters. 


The golfing was good (in a variety of senses) 
and the entertainment of other sorts, particularly 
that provided for the convention or golf “widows,” 
w.s most enjoyabe. Of course, the annual ban- 
cuet was the outstanding feature on the social 
side of the convention. 


All these events are fully related in the suc- 
ceeding pages. 


Summary of Recommendations 


by the 


Board of Control 


The Board of Control presented resolutions— 
and they were unanimously approved—commend- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury and the Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue for their reason- 
able attitude toward the supervision and regula- 


tion of the industrial and medical use of alcohol. 
Special mention was made of the revocation of 
obnoxious regulative provisions and of the ap- 
pointment of the Alcohol Trades Advisory Com- 
mittee. The resolutions also recorded the unal- 
terable opposition of the association to the pro- 
posal to create an independent prohibition bureau 
as attempted in the Ernst-Wood bill. 

In commending the efficiency of the secretary’s 
office, the board recommended that the association 
continue its traditional policy of confining its 
activities to matters of direct interest to the 
wholesale drug trade. 

The special committee on prohibition problems 
was continued and the board concurred in its 
recommendations that efforts be continued to 
bring about the separation of Federal supervision 
of industrial alcohol from policing under the 
statutory prohibition of traffic in and use of in- 
toxicating beverages. 

Commending highly the report of the commit- 
tee on proprietary goods, the board approved a 
motion that the report be immediately printed 
and that copies be sent to all members and to 
proprietary firms who desired them. 


A vigorous plea was made that more attention 
be paid to the getting of orders, that side of the 
business being considered of far greater impor- 
tance than the execution of orders. The report 
of the committee having to do with the sales 
side was commended as a potential influence to 
greater efficiency in the sales department. 

Cooperation with the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research in connection with a plan for un1- 
formity in cost accounting factors was continued 
for another year, and the board asked that the 
members accord the bureau their support in con- 
tributions and information. 


As the major topics dealt with in the report of 
the legislative committee were covered in spe- 





Sewall D. Andrews 


New Chairman of Board of Control 


cial recommendations, the board’s action on the 
report was a simp'e but appreciative suggestion 
that it could be read with profit by every member. 


The committee on metric weights and measures 
was discontinued, but the affiliation of the associa- 
tion with the metric association was continued, 
the board approving thoroughly the principles 
advocated by the metric organization. 

Credit losses were called too high. The board 
was of the opinion that, as a general rule, interest 
should be charged on overdue accounts. It was 
not convinced that a credit bureau was prac- 
ticable, and opined that credit information should 
be restricted to reciprocal exchange. 

Heartily indorsing the report of the national 
councillor in the Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A., 
the board suggested reaffiliation and the reap- 
pointment of Councillor E, D. Taylor. 

Serious consideration of the profit insurance 
idea was suggested to the members. 

Indorsement was given the recommendations 
of the committee on price maintenance and the 
members were urged to let Congress know of 
their interest in the subject. 

The board concurred in a recommendation that 
the local association idea be pushed to expansion. 

The potential profit in a line of paints, oils and 
glass was suggested as well worth consideration. 

Support of legislation designed to advance the 
status of the merchant marine was recommended. 

Commending the report on transportation and 
recommending it to the careful reading of the 
members, the board urged particular study of the 
mileage book question. 

Concentration of the report on drug markets 
on a few staples each year, rotating the selec- 
tions, with historical and production data, price 
graphs and so on, was recommended. 

Financial participation at this time in the pro- 
posed clearing house on trades relations was not 
deemed advisable. 

Opposition to the injection of politics into the 
administration of liability and compensation laws 
was urged. 

Critical inspection of imported crude drugs was 
recommended. 
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Monday, October 8 





First Session, Monday Forenoon 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, convened at ten o’clock Monday fore- 


noon, October 8. 


President F. E. Bogart was in the chair. 


President Bogart:—The time has come to call to order the forty-ninth annual 


meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
time that we pause a moment to think of the Father who governs al] our lives. 


It is fitting at such a 
The 


Rev. L. C. Wright, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has very kindly come 
to meet with us and will lead us in that meditation. 


(The invocation was given by Rev. L. 


verse of ‘‘America.’’) 


President Bogart:—The first item of business is the roll call. 


C. Wright, and the assemblage sang one 


Is it your wish 


that the roll be called or that we make the roll from the registration? 
(It was voted upon motion duly made and seconded that the roll be taken from 


the registration.) 


President Bogart:—Next will be the reading of the minutes of the forty-eighth 


annual meeting. 


Is it your wish that they be read? 


(It was voted upon motion duly made and seconded that the printed ‘‘Proceed- 
ings’’ of the forty-eighth annual meeting be accepted as the minutes.) 


Introduction of Delegates 


President Bogart:—We have some delegates from sister associations who are 


with us. 


First, from the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


As I call the name, 


if the gentlemen are here, will they please stand? 

Wm, T. Hankey, Cleveland; William Jay Schieffelin, New York; Clarence M. Kline, 
Philadelphia; Lucien E. Lyons, New Orleans; Lewis C. Hopp, Cleveland. 

Mr. Kline being the only one who responded, and being, of course, one of our own 
members, does not need to be told how glad we are to have him and that he shall 


have the privileges of the floor. 


New York State Pharmaceutical Association:—Harold D. Cowan, Buffalo, and 
George B. Evans, Albany, present, and being also members, are doubly welcome. 
J. F, Pickett, representing the United Medicine Manufacturers of America, is 


present. 


You will understand, Mr. Pickett, that you are welcome and, unless there 


is some demur, you will be entitled to the privileges of the floor during our meeting. 


We are very glad to have you with us. 


Harry B. Thompson, of the Proprietary Association. 


Mr. Thompson is present. 


Glad to have you, Mr. Thompson, and you likewise will have the privilege of the floor. 
Dr. A. S. Burdick, president of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, 
is also here, and to him we also extend our welcome and the privilege of the floor. 
President Bogart:—A. B. Stewart, second vice-president, will please take the chair. 
(Second Vice-President A. B. Stewart, Seattle, Wash., assumed the chair.) 
President Bogart, greeted and frequently interrupted by applause of the members, 
delivered the following address for his office:— 


Address of the President 


Lest the older members may forget and 
that the young men may know, shall we 
not keep before us the purpose for which 
this organization was created: 


To promote amicable and social relations 
between the wholesale druggists of the United 
States. 

To guard against feelings of distrust and 
jealousy. 

To discountenance all customs not in accord- 
ance with sound business principles. 


The above words are part of what we 
may call our constitution and I submit 
to you that it is wise enough and broad 
enough and comprehensive enough to cover 
all our needs and is just as applicable 
today as when it was written nearly fifty 
years ago. It might be shortened to read: 


“To promote friendship and confidence 
among wholesale druggists’ for given 
friendship, the rest will follow as natu- 
rally and surely as the rivers run down 
to the sea. 

Note today the strength of this organi- 
zation notwithstanding generations have 
come and gone during its span of life. 
Economic changes have shaken it, radi- 
cal changes have taken place but always 
in the face of difficulty our members 
have reaffirmed their friendship and their 
confidence in one another and we stand 
forth today unrivalled among trade as- 
sociations. 


General Business Review 


It was recorded a year ago that we 
had passed through a year of wonderful 
changes and the period of changing con- 
ditions is still with us, the low ebb of 
business that was noted has swung up- 
ward so rapidly as to cause conservative 
investors to fear unhealthy inflation. It 
appears, however, that there is being es- 
tablished new precedents and new eco- 
nomic laws. At this moment the prophets 
are compelled to confess that their fore- 
casts of six months ago were not good. To 
visualize the situation comparison is 
needed. Permit me to use a statement 
of consumption and production used by 
the President of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in connection with the 
last annual meeting, which statement I 
aoomme was prepared from reliable sta- 

stics: 


Cotton consumption—largest ever recorded. 
Pig Iron consumption—largest ever recorded. 
Steel Ingot production—largest ever recorded. 
Crude Oil production—largest ever recorded. 
Zinc production—largest since 1917. 
Automobile and truck production—largest ever 
recorded. 
Railroad car loading—highest ever recorded for 
this season of the year. 
Residential construction—largest 
corded. 
Sales of Life Insurance—exceeded only once. 
Unfilled orders for locomotives—largest ever 
recorded, 


The above statistics were intended to 
cover the first three months of the cur- 
rent year. The following months have 
not greatly changed them. If we add 
to the above a recently printed state- 
ment that nothwithstanding unsettled 
world conditions our exports have been 
greater than ever before in peace times 
and if statistics commonly given are cor- 
rect that there is no surplus stocks on the 
shelves of manufacturers and dealers, why 
should we be bowed down by the preachers 
of pessimism? 

In a recent address by Secretary Hoover 
he says: “We must get our minds away 
from the notion that pre-war standards 
of living and volume of business would 
be normal now. Normaley is a vastly 
higher and more comfortable standard 
than 1913. We must not judge the state 
of business activity by pre-war figures, 
but by a hugely increased base. We must 
not be frightened when our output of 
steel or textiles or automobiles, lumber, 
corn or hogs, or our car loading amount 
to figures far in excess of those that 
would be implied alone in a normal 


ever re- 


growth of population.” 


The foregoing adds nothing to the in- 
formation you already possess, but is set 


down because our business is a very im- 
portant unit in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of our country and rises and 
falls with general economic conditions. 


Frank E. 
The Presiding Officer 


We are standing on the threshold oa 
presidential year. It is common for us 
to expect some business disturbance dur- 
ing a year of genera lelections, but it re- 
quires a man whose recollection runs 
back more years than the writer’s to re- 
member a year when there were so many 
conflicting issues to disturb the steadv 

ow of business. Men who clearly remeim- 
ber the back-wash of the civil war see 
many points of resemblance. To most of 
us it is an uncharted sea, and we need to 
use great caution as we wait for new con- 
ditions to unfold. 

The country is not yet balanced. Agri- 
culture is our largest industry. By its 
very size and diversity it cannot be co- 
hesive. But can our business be wholly 
healthy when our farmers are not pros- 
perous? Urban industry has grown be- 
yond all comparison, there is an active 
demand for labor and by close co-opera- 
tion and organization it has been possible 
thus far to maintain fictitious prices with 
the result that the farmer's dollar is 
scarcely worth half its face value when 
he goes into the market to buy. It is 
true that present prices are fictitious and 
undoubtedly in due time some natural law 
of trade will force a balance. That time, 
however, is likely to be postponed while 
hundreds of thousands of men are em- 
ployed producing articles that twenty 
years ago were luxuries for the few but 
are now considered necessities by all 
classes and are readily purchased at the 
Price placed upon them regardless of 

st. 
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Stenographic Report of the Convention 


Employers of labor express the be- 
lief that we would sooner reach a bal- 
ance if we were to open wider the gates 
for immigration. Possibly they are right, 
but it reaches farther than just a ques- 
tion of wages and if I were an employer 
of several thousand men and had the 
right to determine that question, I do 
not believe I would dare trust myself to 
determine it unselfishly. 

One of our great needs is improved and 
added transportation. It is encouraging 
to note the steadily improving conditions 
of the railroads. The stronger roads are 
rapidly approaching normal conditions and 
many have already placed liberal orders 
for needed equipment. The weaker lines 
are, of course, recovering more slowly, 
but are steadily improving their condition. 
Business will be greatly helped when the 
roads are able to give full co-operation 
and are .in position to reduce both freight 
and passenger rates. 

In the meantime, we might do well to 
encourage the movement of freight by 
truck, but should we not urge that truck 
service be provided covering districts not 
already fully served by rail lines rather 
than take from the rail lines the business 
they must have if they are to prosper 
and provide adequate service? 

Production of much basic material is 
still hampered by the bad theory that the 
prosperity of those engaged in their pro- 
duction depends upon high prices. Against 
that theory take the spoken judgment of 
the oft quoted manufacturer, Henry Ford, 
that it is time to stop talking about con- 
trol of output thus control of price, and 
instead by employing every modern equip- 
ment increase output and lower costs to 
the end that the people may be fed, clothed 
and housed more cheaply than at present 
and more in accordance with the earning 
ability of the average citizen. 

_ There you have two pictures—which 
is better? 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, there 
need be no doubt that nature will work 
out its own laws and that time and pa- 
tience will solve most problems that now 
disturb us. Time and patience will heal 
the wounds of Europe and, may it please 
God, without more war. Their money will 
be stabilized and order will come from 
the chaos which covers the central coun- 
tries and Russia. When business may 
resume its natural flow throughout Eu- 





Bogart 


rope our domestic affairs will cure their 
own ills in spite of the large group of 
statesmen who are determined to save our 
land by their own chosen formula. 


Drug Trade Probems 


Let us therefore turn to a considera- 
tion of our own business and counsel to- 
gether as to how we may improve con- 
ditions. 

Over a large portion of the country 
owing to conditions which we are un- 
able to control, we are generally allowing 
discounts on proprietary goods that leave 
little if any net earning upon that class 
of merchandise. It is scarcely debatable 
that a business which does not return 
a profit cannot continue a prosperous 
healthy existence. An intensive study of 
methods of economy and distribution is 
our fair duty but cutting prices to at- 
tract business is bad practice and the 
writer has never known it to be advocated 
by any of the able experts who have 
studi the science of selling. I am fully 
persuaded that our members will finally 
develop selling methods that will greatly 
improve present conditions. 


. Distribution 


This question is a vital one and de- 
mands most careful study. It must not 
be a question of what we desire, it is an 
economic question ultimately. Do we be- 


lieve that the _ trilogy—manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer— best, most ef- 
fective and most eco ¥ way of serv- 
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ice to the public? If so, we are justified 
in using every persuasion to that end. 
Some of our reports will touch that ques- 
tion and may skow us a way to make 
known to manufacturers who are not 
using our service that we are in position 
to supply them better distribution than 
they now have. 

A year ago we were awaiting a court 
decision that would clear the atmosphere 
on points very directly affecting our busi- 
ness. Since the date of our last meet- 
ing several decisions have been handed 
down covering points of greater or less 
interest to us, but the one decision which 
cleared a most important point to us 
was the Mennen decision. 

The decision is quite wide-reaching in 
its meaning, but particularly it affirms the 
correctness of a position held by this as- 
sociation, namely, that a correct thought 
in distribution is that compensation should 
be based upon service rendered rather than 
only upon quantity purchased. Yet a 
word of caution in applying this deci- 
sion to our needs. So that we might 
not read it too liberally a questionnaire 
covering several points was submitted to 
an able attorney. For the purpose of 
illustration two replies will suffice: 

(Q) Has the wholesaler a right as an indi- 
vidual to urge upon manufacturers to 
grant special terms to wholesalers as 
distinguished from <etailers? 

(A) Yes, it is quite lawful to point out to 
the manufacturer the advantage of such 
a distributing method. 

(Q) May a committee representing a number 
of such distributors or an association 
urge special terms to their class and 
different terms for anothes class? 

(A) No, this could not be done, as it suggests 
intimidation or at least co-operation, 
which are forbidden. 

I will not discuss this further as it 
will be covered in the report of the Pro- 
peoeary Committee which we will hear 
ater. 


Price Maintenance 


This question is now uppermost and calls 
for careful study on our part. It is sig- 
nificant that among public men there is 
a growing feeling that there have been 
too many hampering laws which prevent 
the natural and steady flow of business 
and that it is full time to remove hurt- 
ful and needless restrictions and give 
business a chance. Two or more price 
maintenance laws are likely to be con- 
sidered by the next Congress. This sub- 
ject, however, will be fully discussed in 
a report to be made later by a special 
committee appointed by Mr. Kline, chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation, 
and I urge you to give their report care- 


ful attention. 
Alcohol 


At our last annual meeting we approved 
a resolution requesting the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to appoint a com- 
mittee made up of users of alcohol to 
act in an advisory capacity on matters re- 
lating to the use of alcohol in the arts 
and sciences. 

The request was granted, a committee 
has been organized, they have been in 
consultation with the ommissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the Prohibition 
Commissioner with the result that a bet- 
ter understanding already exists and a 
much better feeling will be the natural 
outgrowth. Without doubt we will hear 
of the work of the committee through our 
representatives upon the committee, Dr. 
W. J. Schieffelin or from Mr. Crounse 
when he discusses with us his work over 
the year. 


Proprietaries 


The Proprietary Committee has been 
steadily at work during the year seeking 
information from all quarters and con- 
stantly endeavoring to establish between 
the wholesaler and manufacturer a feel- 
ing of cordial co-operation. It is notice- 
able that our relations with the manu- 
facturer whose goods we distribute are 
without friction and I believe there has 
been created as strong a mutual interest 
as ever existed. The report of the com- 
mittee will, of course, give you a much 
clearer picture of conditions as they are. 


Uniform Accounting 


You commissioned the Committee on 
Uniform Accounting to do a specific piece 
of work and the chairman of the commit- 
tee addressed himself to the work with- 
out delay. When you were called upon 
for funds to carry on the work you were 
most generous, showing thereby your in- 
terest. The committee will give an ac- 
count of their work in due course and we 
are hopeful that there may be developed 
a working plan which will be of great 
benefit to all of us. : 

It would take too much time to dis- 
cuss the work of each committee, but 
during our meeting. there will be pre- 
sented for your consideration valuable re- 
ports on matters of importance prepared 
by men who have given much thought and 
eareful preparation to their work. They 
merit your close attention. 


Legislation 


It is fair to presume that our greatest 
strength resides in the fact that we have 
never sought favored legislation. We 
have not been found in the national con- 
gress or our various State legislatures 
asking for laws to further our own in- 
terests. We have sought to protect our- 
selves against the passage of laws that 
might be harmful to us and of no benefit 
to society and we have sought to soften 
harsh and unnecessary rulings made in 
connection with certain laws. On _ the 
other hand, we have assisted in placing 
upon the statute books of the nation and 
various States, laws for the protection 
of society. As a result it has been noted 
that an appeal from our association al- 
ways receives a sympathetic hearing in 
Washington. 


Nevertheless, I believe that we should 
continue a committee whose duty it shall 
be to carefully study such questions as 
price maintenance, anti-trust legislation, 
sales, tax, prohibition amendments or any 
other question that may arise directly 
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"HE cae: market for these preparations is the 
result of quality coupled with aggressive, per- 
sistent advertising to physicians and retail druggists. 


Adrenalin 
Mercurosal 
Silvol 
Neo-Silvol 
Liquor Sedans 
Pituitrin 
Cascara Evacuant 
‘Taka-Diastase 
Syrup Cocillana Compound 
Pill Alophen 
Diphtheria Antitoxin, P.D.& Co. 
Peroxide 
Storaxol 
American Oil 
Medicated Throat Discs 
Germicidal Soap— 
these are typical of a long line of Parke, Davis & Co. products ‘i. 


which there i 1s always a steady demand. When the jobbing druggist 
invests in them he knows that he can quickly turn them into cash. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 











or indirectly affecting our business to 
the end that if at any_time public opin- 
ion brings about proposéd changes in ex- 
isting laws we may have sound advice and 
be prepared to take a proper position. 
This committee might profitably fa- 
miliatize itself with the work and pur- 
pose of the Arbitration Society of 
America. This society is receiving the 
endorsement and support of several trade 
organizations. It is a question if their 
work has gone far enough to fully de- 
termine what its value may be. I have 
learned that some of our members are 
very much interested in the work of this 
society and recommend that we keep our- 
selves informed as to the work it is 
doing. 

I cannot close without a word about 
the men whose time is given to the work 
and welfare of this association—never 
a demur over anything asked of them— 
ready to respond to any call, serving all 
freely, individually and collectively and 
by their wisdom and experience guiding 


Chairman Stewart:—A splendid address. 
A motion to refer will be in order. 


if he tried. 
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us safely through many a perplexity. It 
has been a great pleasure to work with 
such associates, 


The members have responded freely 
and promptly to every call that has been 
made upon them by your President. 


A year hence we will celebrate our 
fiftieth anniversary—a truly notable 
event. May we not felicitate ourselves 
upon the splendid harmony which pre- 
vails among a membership covering our 
entire country. Similar methods may not 
be used in every section and men can- 
not always be in agreement as to busi- 
ness practices. Is it not, therefore, a 
tribute to our members that though they 
cannot wholly agree on details, that is 
never permitted to affect the splendid 
brotherhood which distinguishes our or- 
ganization. 

Let us honor our past by holding to 
all that is good and building wisely and 
splendidly upon the firm foundation which 
has been bequeathed to us. 


Mr. Bogart could not give a better one 


Clarence M. Kline:—I make a motion that the President’s address be referred to 
the Special Committee on President’s Address. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Committee on President’s Address 


Chairman Stewart:—I will appoint W. A. Hover, H. J. Bowerfind, Charles Gibson, 


L. Schiff and O. C. Li 


‘ ang on that committee. 
(President Bogart resumed the chair.) 


_ A. D. Parker:—In connection with your suggestion of the fiftieth anniversary, I 
think it would be very fitting for this organization, before we may have taken any 
action as to the location of our next meeting or our next president, that we arise 
and ask W. A. Hover, Denver, to act as Chairman Emeritus and sit with the presid- 


ing officer of that meeting. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
President Bogart:—The next matter is the treasurer’s report by Mr. Waterbury. 
Secretary Waterbury presented the treasurer’s report as follows:— 


Report of the Treasurer 


The report of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., as treasurer of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, showing 
the cash receipts and disbursements during 
the association year ended September 26, 
1923, is as follows :— 


Balance on hand per jJast report...... 2,221.87 
Receipts 
Initiation fees from new 
menfbers ......... eremaaee $380.00 
Annual dues from active 
ne, re 20,775.00 
Annual dues from associate 
MEMPDEFS 2... c ccc eccees 11,670.00 
Contributions from  non- 
PN. 9 6d'v00:c00t0-e0ve 75.00 
Receipts of sales from prize 
essay bookilets............ 14.00 
Receipts of sales from ‘‘The 
Wholesale Salesman’’.... 169.25 
Interest on bank balances... 244.36 
33,327.61 
SE Saline dca W onictnd va sith i dealcae a $35,549.58 


: President Bogart:—You have heard the report, what will pe done with it? 
it be referred to the Auditing Committee as usual? 


Disbursements 


General expense........... $26,417.27 
Office expenses, including 

rent, stenography and 

SOMES. « ocdcctcvaséscves 5.294.20 
Expenses of Committee on 

legisiation ........cceeess 6,348.09 
Treasurer’s expense........ 325.39 
Committee on Rates and 

TRON cc encccccscceseces 9.68 
Committee on Uniform Ac- 

SOE - chnicancanecaane 30.00 
Committee on Prize Con- 

WEEE ccccccccccccecsecceses 350.00 
Committee on Transporta- 

 cccnsesvarscavhabue> 44.84 
Committee on Proprietary 

GOO ne60ns Secenees 6oaen 29.29 
Disbursements on account 

uniform accounting, re- 

GORrTGh FORE .6.vccccccccse 801 
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— 39,649.92 
$4,100.46 
Shall 


Deficit 


It is so ordered. 


I will name the Auditing Committee:—Charles P. Barton, Adam Pfromm, Roy M. 


Johnston, 


The next item is the secretary’s report. 
Secretary Waterbury presented his report as follows:— 


Report of the Secretary 


The activities of the secretary’s office 
during the past year have followed the 
general line of those described in the re- 
port submitted at Colorado Springs on a 
somewhat more comprehensive scale. In 
brief, the work of the secretary’s office 
falls into four classes:—(1) Legislative, 
(2) research and educational, (3) asso- 
ciation, and (4) general. 


Legislation 


Correspondence relating to legislation 
covers all subjects concerning laws and 
regulations whether State or national. 
The various changes in regulations gov- 
erning the pure food and drugs act, the 
Harrison narcotic act, the Jones-Miller 
narcotic import and export act, the in- 
secticide act, the national prohibition act 
and its amendments, have given rise to 
numerous and frequent inquiries from 
members relating to special problems. 
These have been promptly answered in 
every instance where precedent enabled us 
to give immediate advice and information. 
In all cases where new issues or doubtful 
points were raised the communications 
were used as the bases for presenting 
questions to the proper governmental bu- 
reau or other agency for interpretation 
or ruling. The summary of these cases 
frequently forms the background for ad- 
ministrative procedure in enforcing vari- 
ous laws. 

Members should realize that all mat- 
tere pertaining to laws and regulations 
affecting the drug trade may have a 
fundamental principle involved. For this 
reason it is desirable and exceedingly 
helpful to all members, and to the trade 
at large, to present problems that actually 
arise in practice to the secretary’s office, 
thus adding to the fund of available in- 
formation or utilizing that already in 
hand. Your secretary regards this as an 
important contribution in the way of as- 
sociation effort and worthy of general ap- 
preciation. Many times it is found that 
members pay substantial fees for special 
services of attorneys or other professional 
agents for information and advice on mat- 
ters of legislation and regulation which 
may be had for the asking on the part of 
paid-up memberships. 

The mass of State legislation consid- 
ered during the current year was little 
short of burdensome. Fortunately, in 
only a few States did bills containing pro- 
visions inimical to the interests of the 
drug trade become law. While discussing 
in brief State legislation, it might be 
well to report here that your secretary 
completed his service as a member of the 
committee selected to draft a uniform 
State narcotic bill to be used as the basis 
for any proposed legislation calculated to 
regulate legitimate traffic in narcotic 
drugs. Associated with him on the com- 
mittee were Dr. J. H. Beal, Urbana, IIl.; 
Dr. Thomas H. Blair, Harrisburg, Pa., 
and J. P. Chamberlain, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Many months of conference and 


study were devoted to the preparation 
of a bill which it is thought will not im- 
pose hardship on any legitimate business, 
but will adequately prevent diversion of 
medicinal supplies of narcotics 
channels of illegitimate trade. 

in short, 


into the 
The bill, 
provides that States be empow- 





ered to exercise their police powers to 
enforce the Harrison law within their own 
borders. No taxes, licenses, records or 
reports are provided. The object of the 
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ceutical Manufacturers’ Association. The 
National Drug Trade Conference, at its 
meeting in Washington in December, 1922, 
voted to refer the measure to each con- 
stituent member for endorsement or re- 
jection. As this association is a con- 
stituent member of the National Drug 
Trade Conference, it is presumed that the 
delegates to the conference will present 
the bill for your consideration. 


Research and Educational 


The offices of the association are con- 
tinuously utilized by individuals, colleges, 
universities, newspapers, periodicals, ad- 
vertising agencies, government depart- 
ments, and foreign countries in search of 
authoritative information on all sorts of 
subjects relating to the drug trade and its 
allied branches. These inquiries embrace 
statistical data on costs of operation, 
trade customs, practices, channels of dis- 
tribution, markets, specific commodities, 
and many other matters. The complete- 
ness and accuracy of replies to these in- 
quiries has spread our service over a con- 
Siderable area and we are frequently 
called upon as the first source of informa- 
tion concerning the drug trade. 


Your secretary has occasionally ad- 
dressed classes of some colleges and other 
assemblages on legislation in the drug 
trade and on the subject of wholesale dis- 
tribufion as illustrated by the drug trade. 

Bulletins of information are issued by 
the secretary from time to time giving 
items of interest to members. These are 
not prepared with any regularity, but are 
sent out when deemed advisable, the feel- 
ing being that trade journals and news- 
papers should be depended upon for news, 
while association bulletins should be per- 
manently filed by all members, and ap- 
propriately indexed so as to be an ever- 
ready source of authoritative reference. 
From time to time it has been deemed 
wise to issue bulletins of a commentary 
nature, and in these instances the _bul- 
letins have been issued in standardized 
sizes but printed on paper of a different 
color ffom the regular bulletin. In all, 
there were sixteen bulletins, fifteen regu- 
lar and one special, sent to members since 
the Colorado Springs meeting. 


For the convenience of members it is 
believed that a special loose leaf binder 
with appropriate designation should be 
authorized by the association. This binder 
could be supplied to all members in quan- 
tities desired at actual cost. As bulletins 
are received they should then be per- 
manently filed in these binders and re- 
tained in a convenient place for reference. 
Each bulletin could be punched before 
being mailed and thus be ready for bind- 
ing. A satisfactory binder would be ob- 
tained for this purpose in quantity at a 
price not to exceed $2 each and billed to 
each member when dues are called for 
by enclosing a separate bill. In this way 
a guaranteed number of binders could be 
offered to any manufacturer and each 
active member promptly supplied with one 
when ready. Associate members and 
active members desiring additional bind- 
ers could place orders for their require- 
ene Were the secretary and be supplied 
at cost. 


Members should bear in mind that ad- 
ditional copies of all bulletins are kept 
on file subject to the call of members who 
desire them. 


Association Matters 
Routine matters such as official and 


Charles H. Waterbury 


Reappointed as Secretary 


bill is merely to empower a State through 
properly constituted offiecrs to enforce 
obedience to the Federal law. This uni- 
form or model State narcotic bill has been 
endorsed by the American Drug Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Proprietary Asso- 
ciation of America and American Pharma- 


committee correspondence, compilation of 
proceedings, care of records, and similar 
details embrace what might be designated 
as “association” activities. These are nu- 
merous and variegated. 

During the past year the Special Com- 
mittee on Uniform Accounting and the 
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Special Committee to Finance Uniform 
Accounting made almost constant use of 
the secretary’s office for handling details. 
The Committee on Uniform Accounting 
finally concluded an arrangement with the 
Bureau of Business Research of Harvard 
University whereby the latter will make 
a special study of overhead and operating 
costs among wholesale druggists who are 
members of this association and who co- 
operated with the bureau in compiling 
statistical data. This will be more fully 
reported on by the committee in charge. 


Copies of the Proceedings of the Forty- 
eighth Annual Meeting were mailed to 
members by insured parcel post April 17, 
1923. It is a pleasure to report that the 
postal service in this connection was such 
that not a Single copy was lost or un- 
accounted for. In all 911 copies were 
sent to members, libraries, universities, 
public officers and individuals interested 
in the Association and its work. 


General 


Miscellaneous activities such as requests 
for general information, attendance at 
conferences and meetings of fraternal or- 
ganizations, public hearings, etc., are 
treated under the heading “General.” The 
general representative and secretary have 
been present at the meetings of the Nation- 
al Drug Trade Conference, American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association, Proprietary 
Association, American Manufacturers of 
Toilet Articles, Philadelphia Drug Ex- 
change, New Jersey Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, Drug Trade Bureau of Public 
Information, Trade Organization Execu- 
tives in New York City, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, while by dele- 
gates the Association has been repre- 
sented at the meetings of all State phar- 
maceutical association meetings, Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association and other 
conferences, 

The association was honored this year 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States by the selection of one of 
its ex-presidents, an active association 
worker, W. A. Hover, as a member of the 
chamber’s committee on domestic dis- 
tribution. 


Drug Trade Bureau of Public In- 
formation 


At its annual meeting in December, 
1922, at Washington, immediately follow- 
ing the meeting of the National Drug 
Trade Conference, the Drug Trade Board 
of Public Information changed its name 
to “Drug Trade Bureau of Public In- 
formation.” Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, dean 
of the New Jersey College of Pharmacy, 
was re-elected president and news di- 
rector, and your secretary, C. H. Water- 
bury. was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
The bureau decided to prepare for general 
news distribution twenty-six bulletins, all 
to be prepared by Dr, Fischelis, whose 
work is done without remuneration. These 
bulletins were sent to an extensive list of 
newspapers, State pharmaceutical asso- 
ciations and others. Each bulletin con- 
tained an item about pharmacy having a 
public interest. ‘These were liberally re- 
printed or utilized in other ways by news- 
papers so that the general reading public 
might be better informed as.to the real 
work and achievements of pharmacy. The 
share of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association in the distribution of 
the expenses of the bureau is $200 per 
year. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. 


The regular and special bulletins of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America reach us through our 
continued affiliation with that organiza- 
tion. These bulletins are full of general 
information relating to business problems 
and they keep us informed on the status 
of genera] legislation at the national 
capital. 


National Fire Protection Association 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion sends its publications to the secre- 
tary’s office regularly, as_ organization 
members thereof. These bulletins and 
periodicals record the progress in fire pro- 
tection and fire prevention. ‘The propa- 
ganda work of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association is doing much toward 
reducing fire waste by continuously edu- 
cating the public as to ways and means 
of preventing fires and protecting prop- 
erty against undue loss. 


Membership 


The membership enrollment remains 
quite constant. A number of associate 
members have resigned during the past 
year, as might have been expected during 
a period of general retrenchment. No 
active members have resigned, such 
changes as have occurred being due to 
consolidation or retirement from business. 
It is felt that the new members to be pre- 
sented by the membership committee will 
number sufficient to offset the resigna- 
tions, 


History of Association 


In view of the fact that next year will 
mark the cohclusion of fifty consecutive 
association administrations, it will be 
fitting to authorize the preparation of a 
suitable history of the association, its 
origin and accomplishments, to be pre- 
pared in the form of a permanent volume 
and offered to members as a souvenir at 
the forthcoming fiftieth convention. Your 
secretary, if instructed to do so, will 
gladly undertake the compilation of such 
a work under the direction of and with 
the co-operation of a special committee 
designated to supervise the work. 


Other Activities 


This report is intended primarily to 
sketch some of the activities that draw 
upon the time and energy of the general 
representative and secretary. Many other 
demands than those mentioned have been 
made, but these, it is felt, will serve to 
visualize in art, at least, the relation 
between members and the Association of- 
fice. An improved and greater service 
can be rendered by the continued use of 
same by members. 


The readiness and promptness with 
which members respond to all calls and 
requests for information is much appre- 
ciated and we take this opportunity to 
express our thanks therefor. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AU'IHORITY SINCE 1871 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1849 


Manufacturing Chemists 
NEW YORK 


Citric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Tartaric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Cream Tartar, Powdered and Crystals 
Rochelle Salt, Powdered and Crystals 
Seidlitz Mixture 
Borax, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Boric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 


Camphor Refined 

Phenolphthalein Calomel 
Bismuth Subnitrate _ Corrosive Sublimate 
Minor Bismuth Preparations Red Precipitate 
Potassium Iodide, Crystals and Granulated White Precipitate 
Iodine Resublimed Minor Mercurial Preparations 
Iodoform Strychnine and Salts thereof 
Minor Iodides Citrated Caffeine 

- Chloroform Iron and Ammon. Cit., U. S. P. 
Potassium Citrate Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Scales 
Sodium Citrate Other Scale Salts of Iron 
Tartar Emetic Ferric Ammonium Oxalate 
Antimony Lactate Solution Ferric Sodium Oxalate 
Tannin Ferric Oxalate Scales 


Alsoa general line of Chemicals for Medicinal, Photographic, 
Blue Print and various Technical Purposes 








President Bogart:—You have heard the report of the secretary. 
one who wants to ask any questions which the secretary may answer? 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Is there any 
If not, and 


unless there is some objection, the report will take its usual course, going to the 


Board of Control. 


The next item is the report from our National Councillor to the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, 
committee prepared to give the report? 


Col. Taylor is not present. 
If not, it will be read by the Secretary. 


Is any other member of that 


Secretary Waterbury presented the prepared report of the National Councillor as 


follows:— 


Report of National Councillor in the Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. A. 


_In submitting my report as your Na- 
tional , Councillor at the meeting of the 
National Councillors in New York, May 
7, 1923, and at the eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, May 8 to 11, 1923, I assure 
you it affords me great pleasure to inform 
you that these meetings were the best I 
have ever attended. This is the ninth 
meeting that I have had the pleasure of 
attending, representing our association. 

_ On Monday morning, May 7, the meet- 
ing of National Councillors representing 
the chambers of commerce of every sec- 
tion of this country was held, and at the 
Same hour the National Councillors rep- 
resenting the national associations met in 
an adjoining room. About five hundred 
National Councillors were present at the 
two meetings. The meetings were very 
harmonious and much business was trans- 
acted in the interest of the chamber’s 
work by both bodies. On the afternoon 
of the same day a joint meeting of the 
National Councillors was held. Direc- 
tors were nominated to fill the places of 
directors whose terms had expired. All 
who received nominations at the joint 
meeting were elected. 


I attended the meeting of National 
Councillors representing the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in the 
morning and much interest was taken by 
every National Councillor present. 


The group meetings held on Tuesday 
and Wednesday were largely attended and 
exceedingly interesting and beneficial to 
all who were present, and much valuable 
information was gained by these group 
meetings. I attended two of the group 


President Bogart:—You have heard the report. 


meetings, Tuesday and Wednesday, Do- 
mestic Distribution, and Transportation, 
and I consider them the best group meet- 
ings I have ever attended. 

My report will be short, for the work 
of the chamber is well known by the 
members of our association. I have fed 
with the secretary’s office as part of my 
report the program of the annual meet- 
ing; copies of ‘Summary of Activities of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923’’; 
report of the eleventh annual meeting; 
address of President Julius H. Barnes; 
address of Secretary Hoover; speech of 
Raita Fujiyama, and the majority report 
of Special Committee on Education; also 
board of directors’ seventy-fifth meeting. 
All of the above are worth reading, par- 
ticularly the “Summary of Activities of 
the Chamber of Commerce.” This shows 
the vast amount of work the chamber 
is doing. That it is of benefit to all lines 
of business, manufacturing, etc. 

I hope the chamber’s building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be completed by the 
time of our next annual meeting. Then 
business will have a home of its own. 

I had the pleasure of having with me 
H. H. Robinson, Walter V. Smith and 
A. J. Geer, and they may have some- 
thing to say in regard to the meetings. 

I recommend that we continue our 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and that we render 
the chamber all the assistance we can. 

I wish to thank President Bogart for 
honoring we with reappointment as Na- 
tional Councillor and I have endeavored 
to discharge my duties to the best of my 
ability. 


Are there any comments? If 


not, the report will follow the usual course and go to the Board of Control. 
The next report is from our delegates to the National Drug Trade Conference, 


a very important piece of work. Mr. 
other member of that delegation here? 


Kline will make 
Mr. Kline is busy in the Board of Control, 


the report. Is there any 


and if these is no other member here Mr. Waterbury will read the report. 
_ Secretary Waterbury presented the prepared report of the delegates to the 
National Drug Trade Conference as follows:— 


Report of Delegates to the National Drug Trade 
Conference 


The annual meeting of the National 
Drug Trade Conference which took place 
in Washington, December 4 and 5, 1922, 
was marked by many developments of 
much interest to the drug and allied in- 
dustries. The hardships suffered by legiti- 
mate users of alcohol constituted the prin- 
cipal themes of discussion although con- 
siderable attention was also paid to nar- 
cotie regulation. 

One of the outstanding acts of the con- 
ference was the adoption of a resolution 
creating a standing committee charged 
with the duty of presenting to the of- 
ficials of the Treasury Department oral 
arguments and briefs concerning the nu- 
merous grievances of which the alcohol- 
using trades have cause to complain. The 
president of the conference was desig- 
nated chairman of this committee. 


Significant resolutions were also adopted 
calling for the separation of the super- 
vision of legitimate handlers and users of 
alcohol from the policing of law viola- 
tions; urging the appointment of an ad- 
visory trade committee to consult with 
the officials of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau prior to the promulgation of im- 
portant regulations; protesting against 
the Ernst-Wood prohibition enforcement 
bill; demanding that important changes 
in practice in the Prohibition Unit shall 
be authorized only by Treasury Decisions 
signed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; protesting against the 
exaction at any time of alcohol bonds con- 
taining forfeiture or liquidated damage 
features; denouncing the so-called ‘‘King” 
bill for the amendment of the food and 
drugs act; protesting against the sale by 
the War Department of medicinal prepa- 
rations without guaranty as to quality; 
recommending the adoption of standards 
for medicinal whisky and brandy by the 


United States Pharmacopeia Revision 
Committee. 
While the deliberations of the confer- 


ence were marked by much spirited de- 
bate the delegates were practically unani- 
mous in the adoption of all the measures 
acted upon. 

The delegates attending the conference 
were as follows :— 


American Pharmaceutical Association—J. C. 


Wallace, J. H. Beal, A. R. L. Dohme. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association~ 
W. L. Crounse, C. W. Whittlesey, A. H. Van 
Gorder. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—Harry Noonan, .. Foy, Carroll 
Dunham Smith. 

Proprietary Association—H. B. Thompson, 


Jos. F. Hindes, Frank A. Blair. 

National Associatino Boards of Pharmacy— 
H, C. Christensen, W. T. Kerfoot, Jr. 

American Conference of Pharmaceutical Fac- 
ulties—E, F. Kelly, E. Fullerton Cook, W. F. 
Rudd. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Association— 
Horace W. Bigelow, J. C. Roberts, A. Homer 
Smith. 

National Asscciation Retail Druggists—J. F. 
Finneran, Ambrose Hunsberger, S, C. Henry. 


By a vote of the conference, F. E. Hol- 


liday, general representative; C. H. 
Waterbury, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association; E. C. 


Brokmeyer, counsel for the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, and Sam- 
uel L. Hilton, former president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
were invited to participate in the delibera- 
tions. 

Samuel C. Henry, of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, president of 
the conference, presided over the meeting. 
A. Homer Smith, of the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association, acted as sec- 
retary. The executive committee at a 
protracted meeting on December 4 pre- 
pared an elaborate program which was 
laid before the conference on the follow- 


ing day. At the meeting of the executive 
committee all subjects were considered 
and acted upon by resolution, the resolu- 
tions in each instance being submitted by 
the executive committee to the conference. 
The resolutions were prepared for the 
executive committee and submitted there- 
to by Mr. Crounse, Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Smith and Dr. Beal. 


Proposed State Narcotic Law 


Professor Beal presented a copy of the 
proposed model State narcotic law, for the 
consideration of the conference, which 
had been drafted by a special conference 
composed of representatives of drug and 
medical interests called for that purpose. 
The draft of the proposed law was read 
by Professor Beal and after a general 
discussion it was moved that “this draft 
be referred to the respective organization 
members of this conference for their care- 
ful consideration and that they report 
back the bill with their recommendations 
to the National Drug Trade Conference, 
and also that they be advised not to ac- 
tively advocate new State legislation upon 
narcotic drugs until sufficient time has 
been given for the accumulation of more 
accurate data regarding narcotic addic- 
tion, and the methods of appropriate nar- 
cotic drug control.”’ 


A copy of this model bill is appended 
to this report. 


Special Committee Appointed 


The following resolution was passed 
upon recommendation of the executive 
committee :— 

Resolved: That the president be authorized to 
appoint a committee, said committee to in- 
clude the president, to present oral arguments 
and submit briefs to the proper authorities on 
grievances and other important matters where 
such course, in the opinion of the committee, 
is necessary or advisable. 

The above resolution was adopted as 
the result of the discussion by the con- 
ference of a series of resolutions framed 
by the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation at its last convention urging that 
the alcohol-using trades be granted hear- 
ings by the officials of the Treasuy. De- 
rpatment for the purpose of obtaining re- 
lief from the numerous hardships under 
which the trades have labored during the 
past year. 


Separation of Functions of Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement 


After an extended debate the confer- 
ence unanimously adopted the following 
resolution :— 

Resolved: That the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference in annual meeting assembled heartily 
indorses the recommendation inade to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue by the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association at its last 
annual convention that there be a separation 
of the functions of the supervision of alcohol 
for industrial purposes from the policing of 
violations of the prohibition law and urging 
the appointment cf a deputy commissioner to 
take over the Industrial Alcohol and Chemical 
Division of the Prohibition Unit. to have 
charge of the issuing of permits and such 
other functions as relate to the supervision of 
industrial alcohol. 


Advisory Trade Committee to Co- 
operate with Prohibition Com- 
missioner 


The executive committee also presented 
a resolution requesting the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to appoint an advis- 
ory trade committee which, after brief 
discussion, was adopted as follows :— 


Whereas, on numerous occasions during the 


“of Internal 





past year drastic and unnecessary regulations, 
imposing unreasonable restrictions upon the in- 
dustries employing alcohol as a raw material, 
have been issued by the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner and upon appeals to the Commissioner 
Revenue have been postponed, 
amended or revoked; and 

Whereas, great confusion throughout the al- 
cohol-using industries has been occasioned by 
these incidents which have also served to de- 
tract from the respect which law-abiding cit- 
izens should feel for the rulings of federal 
bureaus; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue be requested to appoint an advisory 
trade committee from the membership of na- 
tional associations in trades employing alcohol, 
for purposes of consultation respecting the ad- 
visability and necessity of proposed regulations 
of importance to the alcohcl-using trades, such 
consultation to take place in advance of the 
promulgation of the respective regulations to 
the end that the regulations issued shall be 
both reasonab'e and necessary and when pro- 
mulgated shall remain permanently in force. 


The Exnst-Wood Prohibition En- 
forcement Bill 


The conference also adopted unani- 
mously a series of resolutions protesting 
against the so-called Ernst-Wood prohi- 
bition enforcement bill designed to render 
the Prohibition Commissioner independent 
of all authority save the President of the 
United States. These resolutions were 
agreed to in the following form :— 


Whereas, a bill has been introduced in both 
Senate and House removing the Prohibition 
Commissioner from the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
Secretary of the Treasury and leaving him 
responsible solely to the President of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, the creation cf independent bureaus 
owing ‘no responsibility to a cabinet officer and 
supervised only by the President who, because 
of the multiplicity and importance of the duties, 
can give no personal attention to the affairs 
of such bureaus, is contrary to the form and 
spirit of the Fede:al government; and 


Whereas, it has been amply demonstrated 
during the past two years that but for the 
right of appeal to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue the drug and other alcohol-using in- 
dustries of the country would have been se- 
riously hampered, if not destroyed, by drastic 
regulations issuing fzom the office of the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner; therefore be it 


Resolved: That the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference in annual meeting assembled earnestly 
protests against the enactment of the so-called 
“Ernst-Wood”’ bill; and be it further 


Resolved: That copies of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committees of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, 


Standardization of Rulings 


By direction of the executive commit- 
tee, Mr. Crounse drafted and presented a 
series of resolutions recommending that 
Treasury Decisions, signed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be issued in all cases where important 
changes in the practice of the Prohibition 
Unit ate: involved, thus putting an end to 
the flood of pro-mimeographs, pro-circu- 
lars, ete., the issuance of which has caused 
much confusion throughout the alcohol- 
uSing industries. These resolutions were 
as follows :— 


Whereas, great confusion has been occasioned 
during the past year by the issuance of numer- 
ous Treasury Decisions, pro-mimeeographs, pro- 
circulars, ete,, dealing with important matters 
of administration and of special concern to 
alcohol producers, handlers and users; and 

Whereas, the prohibition law and regulations 
thereunder contemplate that no important 
change in procedure shall be made without the 
consent of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; therefore be it 
Resolved: That the National Drug Trade 
Conference in annual meeting assembled ur- 
gently requests the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to issue such instructions to the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner and his assistants as 
will insure hereafter the promulgation of all 
regulations, rulings and requirements affecting 
the interests of alcohol manufacturers, han- 
dlers and users in the form of Treasury De- 
cisions to be signed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and appzoved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and be it further 

Resolved: That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Non-Forfeiture Alcohol Bonds 


At the request of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Thompson prepared a resolu- 
tion approving the action of the alcohol- 
using industries in protesting against so- 
called forfeiture or liquidated damage 
bonds such as were contemplated in Treas- 
ury Decision 3398. This resolution was 
adopted and it places the conference on 
record as holding that the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau has no authority in law to 
require the bonds specified in T. D. 3398. 
The text of the resolution is as follows :— 


Resolved: That the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference approves the efforts which have been 
made by the representatives of the alcchol- 
using industries in protesting those provisions 
of Treasury Decision 3398, which relate to the 
conditions of the bonds furnished to support 
permits for the withdrawal and use of alcohol 
for non-beverage purposes and which condi- 
tions provide among other things for the pay- 
ment as liquidated damages to the government 
upon breach thereof of 25 per cent. of the penal 
sum named in the bond. 

It affirms its belief that the requirement of 
the national prohibition act of a bond to insure 
compliance with the terms of permits and the 
provisions of that act does not. in any manner 
contemplate the payment of any sum as a for- 
feiture or liquidated damages and that such a 
condition was not contemplated by the Congress 
in the enactment of such law. 

It vigorously protests any effort which now or 
hereafter may be made by the Prohibition Unit 
to exact any condition of forfeiture or liqui- 
dated damages in any form of bond which may 
be required to support permits. 

It pledges the earnest efforts of this con- 
ference and directs its officers to vigorously 
oppose any such condition, and requests the 
delegate members of this conference, upon no- 
tice of any attempt upon the part of the Pro- 
hibition Unit to impose or enforce such a con- 
dition, to use their best endeavors to secure 
from their own organizations immediate and 
energetic oppcsition thereto. 


Standards for Whisky and Brandy 


A resolution recommending that the 
Revision Committee of the United States 
Pharmacopeia consider the adoption of a 
standard of quality and purity for whisky 
and brandy, if these preparations are 
made official in the new Pharmacopeia. 
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Protest Against Special Excise Taxes 


A resolution was unanimously adopted 
urging Congress, in connection with any 
future program of taxation, to refrain 
from imposing on the drug and allied 
trades any special excise taxes such as 
have been borne in the past by the pro- 
prietary medicines, perfumery, cosmet- 
ics, etc. 


Governmental Sale of Medicinal Prep- 
arations Without Guaranty 


At the request of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Smith prepared a series of 
resolutions which were adopted condemn- 
ing the action of the War Department in 
selling medicinal preparations without 
guaranty as to quality, condition, ete. 
These resolutions are as follows :— 

Resolved, by the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference, in annual conference assembled: That 
the sale of medicinal property by the War De- 
partment of the United States ‘‘‘as is’ and 
‘where is’ without warranty or guaranty as to 
quality, character, condition, size, weight or 
kind, or that the same is in condition or fit to 
be used for the purpose for which it was orig- 
inally intended,”’ is hereby disapproved and 
condemned as detrimental to the public health 
and in violation of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act as approved June 30, 1906, as amended; 
and be it further 

Resolved: That such of the medical property 
now in the possession of the War Department 
of the United States Government as conforms 
to adopted standards and has not deteriorated 
should be offered for sale by the War Depart- 
ment with the customary guarantee; and be 
it further 

Resolved: That such of the medical property 
now in the possession of the War Departinent 
of the United States which has deteriorated and 
has only a salvage value should be sold only to 
manufacturers who are thoroughly equipped to 
salvage such medical property; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved: That such medical property as does 
not conform to adopted standards and cannot 
be made to conform to adopted standards 
should be destroyed; and be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of this resolution be 
presented to the Secretary of War and the Sur- 
geon General of tha United States Army. 


Protest Against King Bill 


The conference also adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution in opposition to the bill 
recently introduced by Senator King. of 
Utah amending the Federal food and drug 
acts :— 

Resolved: That the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference hereby records its opposition to the 
King bill, which amends the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act by adding a large number of 
drugs to the list required to be specified on 
the labels of medicinal preparations, and urges 
Congress to reject it. 


Appearances on Behalf of the Con- 
ference 


A resolution was adopted providing for 
the representation of the National Drug 
Trade Conference before legislative or de- 
partmental bodies in the following 
form :— 

Resolved: That during the coming year the 
President, of the Conference be authorized to 
name representatives to speak for the Confeéer- 
ence: in appearance before legislative or de- 
partmental bodies or upon other appropriate 
occasions ‘n matters of emergency not cQgn- 
troversial among constituent members. Motion 
seconded and carried. 


Abolition of Title of “Liquor Dealer” 


A report was made to the conference by 
Mr. Brokmeyer, chairman of the special 
committee appointed a year ago to en- 
deavor to secure the abolition of the term 
“liquor dealer” as applied to wholesalers 
and retailers and the substitution of the 
term “dealer in medicinal and_ industrial 
distilled spirits and wines.” Mr. Brok- 
meyer stated that investigation had dem- 
onstrated that legislation would be neces- 
sary to effect the desired change ; where- 
upon the conference voted to continue the 
committee with power to take the matter 
to Congress in the event that a favorable 
opportunity for securing the desired 
amendment shall arise. ' 


Revocation of T. D. 3253 


Mr. Crounse, who, at the last meeting 
of the conference, was appointed chair- 
man of a special committee to secure the 
revocation of Treasury Decision 3253, re- 
quiring that labels on the retail packages 
of all alcoholic preparations actually man- 
ufactured by parties other than those 
under whose names they were offered to 
the public should bear the ‘ollection dis- 
trict by State and number and the permit 
number of the actual manufacturer, re- 
ported that after a series of conferences 
with the officials of the Prohibition Unit 
the objectionable decision had been re- 
scinded. 22 

After adopting a resolution authorizing 
the executive committee to levy a small 
assessment on each constituent assoc.a- 
tion to meet the expenses of the ensuing 
year, the conference proceeded to elect 
the following officers :— 


President, Samuel C. Henry, 
ciation Retail Drugeists. ay 

Vice-President, H. C. Christensen, 
Association Boards of Pharmacy. pes 

Secretary-Treasurer, A. Homer Smith, Amer- 
ican Drug Manufacturers’ Association. 

The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to serve during the coming year 
are as follows:— ¢ 

Samuel C. Henry, National Association Retail 
Druggists. : 

A. Homer Smith, American Drug 
turers’ Association. 

J. H. Beal, American 
ciation. 

C. Mahlon Kline, National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. 

A. 8. Burdick, 
Mfrs. Association. ; 

H. B. Thompson, Proprietary Association, 

W. T. Kerfoot, Jr., National Association 


Boards of Pharmacy. 2 
E. F. Kelly, American Conference of Phar- 


maceutical Faculties. 


Propesed Model State Narcotic Act 


The following draft of a proposed model 
State narcotic act is the net result of two 
conferences of national, medical, pharma- 
ceutical and allied interests :— 

Section I. Definitions. As used in this Act:— 

(1) Person—The term ‘‘person’’ includes any 
corporation, association, co-partnership or in- 
dividual. 

(2) Physician--The term ‘‘physician’’ means 
any individual authorized to practice medicine 
under the laws of this state. 
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The Special Significance of this Convention 


is that it leads to Large Business 


ALKANITE CRESATIN 





THE 


NEWEST 


Two Products 


of 


SHARP & DOHME 


are gaining Large Business through 
Detailing the Physician, and 


Interesting the Retailer - - - 


This means ‘‘Large Business” for the Wholesaler 


Are you ready for it? 








(3) Apothecary—The term ‘‘apothecary’’ means 
any person authorized to practice pharmacy 
under the laws of this State. 


(4) Dentist—The term ‘‘dentist’’ means any 
individual authorized to practice dentistry under 
the laws of this State. 

(5) Veterinarian—The term  ‘‘veterinarian’’ 
means any individual authorized to practice 
veterinary medicine under the laws of this 
State. 

(6) Manufacturer—The term ‘‘manufacturer’’ 
means a person who by compounding, mixing 
or other process of manufacture, produces or 
prepares habit-forming drugs for sale on writ- 
ten orders or who manufactures, produces or 
prepares any preparation which corresponds 
to the descriptions enumerated in section 4 
of this Act, and does not include an apothe- 
cary who compounds habit-fo:ming drugs to be 
sold or dispensed on prescription. 


(7) Wholesaler—The term ‘‘wholesaler’’ means 
a person who deals in habit-forming drugs on 
written orders. 


(8) Sale—The term 
offer for sale. 

(2) Dispense—The term ‘‘dispense’’ includes 
distribute, leave with, give away, dispose of 
and deliver to a person or to his agent to be 
delivered to him. 

(10) Administer — The term ‘‘administer’’ 
means only administration by a person author- 
ized to administer habit-forming drugs or 
under his o:ders by a nurse, hospital attend- 
ant, interne, or by any other person designated 
by nim. 

(11) Coca Leaves—The term ‘‘coca leaves’ 
includes ceca leaves, cocaine or any compound, 
manufacture, salt, derivative oz preparations 
thereof including any of their salts or any 
compound of any of them, but shall not include 
decocanized coca leaves or preparations made 
therefrom or other preparations of coca leaves 
which do not contain cocaine. 

(12) Opium—The term  ‘“‘opium’’ includes 
opium, morphine, codeine, diacetyl morphine 
(heroin) and any cormpound, manufacture, salt, 
derivative or preparation of any of them; but 
the preparations described in section 4 of this 
Act shall not be deemed to be compounds, de- 
rivatives or preparations of opium or of its 
salts or derivatives. 

(13) Habit-forming Drugs—The term ‘“‘habit- 
forming drugs’’ means coca leaves or opium. 

(14) Written Order—The term ‘‘written order’’ 
means an order on an order form issued by, or 
other order acceptable to, the commissioner of 
internal revenue of the United States under 
the Harrison Act. 

(15) Number and Gender—The singular in- 
cludes the plural, the masculine includes the 
feminine and neuter. 

(16) Harrison Act—The term ‘‘Harrison Act’’ 
when used in this Act means the Act of Con- 
gress, entitled ‘“‘An Act to provide for the 
registration of, with collectors of internal rev- 
enue, and to impose a special tax upon all per 
sons who produce, import, manufacture, com- 
pound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute or give 
away opium or coca leaves, their salts, deriva- 
tives, or preparations and for other purposes’’— 
approved December 17, 1914, as amended. 

Section 2. Acts prohibited. No person shall 
possess, sell, distribute, administer, dispense 
or prescribe any habit-forming drugs except 
as provided in this Act. 

Section 3. Sale on written orders. 

(1) A manufacturer, wholesaler, or apothe- 
cary may sell, distzibute or dispense habit- 
forming drugs on a written order:— 

(a) To any manufacturer, wholesaler 
apothecary; 

(b) To any physician, dentist, or veterinarian; 

(c) To any vublic or private hospital; 

(a) To any hospital or institution licensed for 
the treatment of drug addiction; 

(e) To any person in charge of a laboratory 
where habit-forming drugs are used for scien- 
tific or medical research, but only for such use 
in such laboratory; 

(f) To any person in the employ of the United 
States or of this State oz of any political sub- 
division thereof purchasing or receiving the 
drugs in his official capacity; 

(g) To a captain or proper officer of a ship 
upon which no regular physician is employed 
for the use of the officers and crew for medical 
needs of the captain and czew when not in 
port. Provided that both parties to the trans- 
action, if required to be registered under the 
Harrison Act are so registered.* 

(2) A written order shall be signed by the 
person giving it or by his duly authorized 
agent and shall be kept for two years by the 
person filling it in such a way as to be readily 
accessible for inspection and shall be subject 
to inspection by any public officer or employe 
engaged in the enforcement of this Act. 

(3) Possession of habit-ferming drugs cb- 
tained as pzovided in this section shall be 
legitimate if possessed in the regular course of 
business, occupation, profession, employment 
or duty of the possessor. 

Section 4. Preparations and remedies. 

A person may manufacture, sell, dispense or 
possess preparations and remedies not otherwise 
prohibited by law, which contain not more than 
two grains of opium or more than one-quarter 
of a grain of morphine or more than one-eighth 
of a grain of diacetyl morphine (heroin), or 
more than one grain of codeine, or any salt or 
derivative of any of them in one fluid ounce; 
or liniments, ointments, or other preparations 
which are prepared for external use only, ex- 
cept liniments, ointments and other preparations 
which contain cocaine or any of its salts or 
any synthetic substitute for them: Provided 
that such remedies and preparations are manu- 
factured, sold. dispensed or possessed as medi- 
cines and not for the purpose of evading this 
Act. 

Section 


“‘sale’’ includes sale and 


or 


5. Professional Use. 


(1) Veterinarians. A veterinarian in the 
eourse of his professional practice only and 
not for use by a human being, may prescribe, 
administer oz dispense habit-forming drugs. 

(2) Dentists. A dentist, in good faith in the 
course of his professional practice only, may 


habit- 
imme- 


dispense 


prescribe for, administer or 
his 


forming drugs to patients under 
diate treatment. : 

(3) Physicians. A physician, in good faith, 
in the course of his professional practice only, 
may prescribe, administer or dispense habit- 
forming drugs. 

Section 6, Prescriptions, 

(1) Any apothecary may sell or dispense habit- 
forming drugs to any individual upon a written 
prescription of a physician, dentist, or veter- 
inarian, dated and signed on the day when 
issued and bearing the full name and address 
of the patient and the name, address and 
registry number of the practitioner under the 
Harrison Act. The person filling the prescrip- 
tion must write the date of filling and his own 
signature upon the face of the prescription, 
and the prescription must be retained on file 
by the apothecary filling it for two years so as 
to be readily accessible for inspection, and it 
shall be subject to inspection by any public 
officer or employe engaged in the enforcement 
of this act. 

(2) No such prescription: shall be refilled ex- 
cept prescriptions specifying codeine, or a prep- 

* Note:—Subdivision (g) is inserted for appli- 
cation to States having ports. 
aration containing codeine, and no other com- 
pound of opium or coca leaves.t 

Section 7. Record to be kept. 
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Every physician, dentist and veterinarian 
shall keep a record of all habit-forming drugs 
dispensed by him, showing the amount dis- 
pensed, the date, the name and address of the 
patient; and in case of a veterinarian the name 
and address of the owner of the animal for 
which such drugs are dispensed or distributed. 
The record shall be kept for two years from 
the date of dispensing such drugs so as to be 
readily accessible for inspection, and shall be 
subject to inspection by the proper authorities. 
Section 8, Label. 


Whenever an apothecary pursuant to a writ- 
ten p-escription shall dispense habit-forming 
drugs or whenever a physician, dentist or 
veterinarian shall dispense any of such drugs, 
he shall securely affix to the container of such 
drugs a label stating in legible English the 
name and address of the physician, dentist or 
veterinarian prescribing and of the apothe- 
cary dispensing and the date when and the 
name and address of the person for whom or 
the owner of the animal for which the drug is 
dispensed. 


Section 9. Authorized Possession of Drugs by 
Individual. 


A person to whom or for whose use any habit- 
forming drug has been dispensed by any apoth- 
ecary, physician or dentist, or the owner of 
an animal for which any such drug has been 
dispensed by a veterinarian, may lawfully pos- 
sess it in the container delivered to him by 
the person dispensing same. 


Section 10. Physical examination required. 

A physician, dentist or veterinarian shall not 
administer, dispense or prescribe any habit- 
forming drugs, except after a physical ex- 
amination of the person for whom or animal 
for which the drug is intended. 


Section 11. Exemption from restrictions. 

(1) The provisions of this act restricting the 
possession of habit-forming drugs shall not 
apply to common carriers or warehousemen or 
their employes engaged in the lawful transpor- 
tation or storage of such drugs, or to public 
officers cr employes while engaged in the per- 
formance of their official duties, or to tem- 
porary incidental possession by employes or 
agents of persons lawfully entitled to posses- 
sion, or by persons whose possession is for the 
purpose of aiding public officers in the per- 
formance of their official duties. 

(2) This act shall not apply to acts done, or 
to habit-forming drugs possessed, in the course 
of interstate or foreign commerce. 

Section 12. Drugs delivered to local or State 
department of health. 

All drugs which have been seized and judi- 
cially determined to have been unlawfully 
possessed or the title to which has ceased and 
which have come into the hands of a peace 
officer, shall upon the direction of a court or 
magistrate, be delivered to the Department of 
Health, which shall keep a record of its receipt, 
and shall be delivered by it to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the district in which the 
drugs were seized, from whom a receipt shall 
be required. 


Section 13. Use of Federal Forms. 

Whenever by this act any record is required 
to be kept or any order blank or prescription 
to be used, a record kept on any order blank 
or prescription used under the Harrison Act or 
rules or regulations made thereunder, shall be 
= fulfillment of the requirement of this 
act. 

Section 14. Revocation of licenses. 


(1) On conviction of any physician, dentist, 
veterinarian or apothecary of wilful violation 
of any of the provisions of this act, a copy of 
the sentence and of the opinion of the court 
or magistrate, if any be filed, shall be sent by 
the clerk of the court, or by the magistrate, to 
the board or officer having power to suspend 
or revoke the license or registration of the 
person convicted, for such action as the board 
or officer deems proper. 


(2) At the request of such board or officer, the 
clerk oz magistrate shall send to such board 
or officer a transcript of the record or of the 
proceedings in a court not of record, and such 
portion of the evidence as may be requested. 

Section 15. Penalties. 


A violation of any of the provisions of this 
article shall constitute a misdemeanor.t 

Section 16, Enforcing authority.§ 

Section 17. Short Title 

This act shall be known and may be cited as 
“The Narcotic Drugs Act.’’ 


Memorandum 


Below is a memorandum accompanying 
the bill as reported by the drafting com- 
mittee, composed of Dr. J. H. Beal, J. P. 
Chamberlain, Dr. Thomas H. Blair and 
Cc. H. Waterbury: 


1. Title. The committee has judged it best 
not to propose any title for the act, since the 
requirement in State constitutions respecting 
title are dissimilar. 

Massachusetts. Title. ‘‘An act Relative to 
the Sale and Distribution of Certain Narcotic 
Drugs.’’ 

Pennsylvania. Title. ‘‘For the protection of 
the public health by regulating the possession, 
control, dealing in, giving away, delivery, dis- 
pensing, administering, prescribing, and use 
of certain drugs and keeping records thereof; 
by providing for revocation and suspension of 
licenses by physicians, dentists, veterinarians, 
pharmacists and druggists, for certain causes, 
and by providing for the enforcement of this 
act, and penalties.’’ 

New York. Title. ‘‘To amend the public 
health law. in relation to habit-forming drugs, 
to provide for the control of the possession, 





+ This provision is at present contrary to the 
regulations now in force under the Harrison 
Act and is approved subject to revision of the 
regulations by the Treasury Department to 
conform to this provision of the proposed State 


Model Law. The confe-ence expressed its be- 
lief that every effort should be made to obtain 
modifications of the existing Treasury Depart- 


ment regulations so that there may be agree- 
ment between them and the proposed text of the 
model law. 


t No definite penalty is included. as the ques- 
tion of how severe the penalty should be is left 
to each State. It is usual in the States to 
make a violation a misdemeanor and usually 
the penalties are fixed in the State statute. 
Sometimes it is enough to say that a violation 
“shall constitute a misdemeanor,’’ depending 
upon a provision in the penal law of the State, 
as in New York, fixing the penalty for misde- 
meanor, but it will usually be found advisable 
to fix the penalties expressly in the statute. 


§ No particular enforcing authority has been 
insisted on since the existing statutes show 
that different States have different opinions as 
to the proper enforcement. Furthermore, if the 
State health authority is made the enforcing 
authority it will be necessary in each State 
to use the proper term to describe that author- 
ity, sometimes the department of health, some 
times the health commissioner or board of 
health. In some cases a department of public 
safety or commissioner of public safety will be 
the proper enforcing authority. In any case, 
however, the pewer to make rules and regula- 
tions should be phrased as follows:— 

“The department may make rules and regu- 
lations necessary for the enforcing of this act, 
but such rules and regulations shall be kept in 
conformity with the rules and regulations made 
under the Harrison Act.’’ 








sale, 
distribution of such drugs.’ 


prescribing, dispensing, dealing in and 

2. Administration. The committee does not 
recommend that any definite State agency, such 
as the health authority, administer the act, 
but leaves this question to the choice of each 
State. It recommends that the bill be re- 
viewed carefully after the administrative au- 
thority. has been determined upon to be sure 
that the proper terms are used to designate the 
administering authority in the bill. 

3. Definitions. Many of these will be unnec- 
essary in certain States. For example, Sec- 
tion 1 (15) will be unnecessary in a State like 
New York, as it is aiready included in the gen- 
eral construction act. The definitions of physi- 
cian, apothecary, dentist and veterinarian will 
need to be extended in most States by a refer- 
ence to statutes which provide for the ilcens- 
ing of these professional persons in orde: to 
get a complete description. For example, in 
New York the term ‘‘physician’’ would have 
to be defined as follows:— 

‘“‘The term ‘Physician’ means a licensed prac- 
titioner of medicinals ag defined by article eight 
of this chapter,’’ etc. In Massachusetts the 


President Bogart:—Are there any questions to be asked upon this report? 
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statute refers to a special chapter of the re- 
vised laws which describes ‘‘druggist, apothe- 
cary or pharmacists,’’ the three wotds being 
used. In Massachusetts physicians, dentists 
and veterinarians are defined as persons ‘‘duly 
registered and authorized to practice their pro- 
fession.’’ Pennsylvania describes them as 
“licensed physician, dentist or veterinarian,”’ 
without definite reference. It may be neces- 
sary to add definitions in certain cases. For 
example, in New York the term medicine is de- 
fined in the public health law. Section 236 (9) 
so that a similar definition would be advisable 
here or a reference to the public health law 
definition, in order to make sure that the same 
thing was intended. In other States, which 
have not fos other purposes defined medicine 
this would seem to be unnecessary. 

In concluding this report it is perhaps 
desirable to say that the Proprietary As- 
sociation, the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Drug Manufacturers’ Association 
have each already indorsed the provisions 
of the proposed uniform narcotic bill. 


You 


will easily observe that there is an organization or a committee at work in Washing- 
ton constantly guarding us against what would be a very trying matter if they were 
not stopped before they are put into effect, and the work that they do down there 
can scarcely be appreciated by one of us who do not follow it closely and understand 


it. 
of Control. I hear no objections. 

We will hear from A. H. Van Gorder, 
ments and Entertainment. 


If there is no objection the report will take the usual course and go to the Board 


chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 


A. H. Van Gorder:—It is a peculiar gratification to your Committee on Arrange- 
ments ahd Entertainment that the members have so willingly and uniformly re- 
sponded ‘to the urge of your committee to be present this morning at the opening 


sessions We are very appreciative of your 


response. We would be glad to have this 


message passed on to the ladies and to those who found it necessary to leave the 


room since the session began. 


The Committee on Arrangements and Entertainment 


have béen careful to put every detail of the entertainment in this little yellow book. 
We have found that some of you have not read the book, but we would ask you to 


procure a copy at the table at headquarters and peruse each day’s program. 


It will 


not be necessary for us to make any announcements from the platform if you will 


undertake to do that. 


It has been suggested particularly for the ladies that we ask 


them to turn in their coupons for Tuesday’s event of the luncheon at Clifton Club, 
for Wednesday’s luncheon at the Country Club as soon as they can find it convenient. 
Please sign your card and turn it in if you are going to accept; if you do not want 
to accept we would be glad indeed to have you report so. 

This afternoon the men as well as the ladies are urged to meet in this room at 


3.30 and listen to an address by Ted Robinson. 


folly on the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mr. Robinson is the philosopher of 


You will find him a very entertaining speaker. 


It is the wish of the ladies to entertain all of the gentlemen who will comé out, as 


well as the ladies. 
one another. 


We ask that you come prepared to make yourselves known to 
Please procure one of these programs and keep it in your pocket. 


President Bogart:—It is desirable to have posted as early as possible in our 


meetings the names of proposed members. 


The report of the Membership Committee 


will come tomorrow but is ready, and if there is no objection from this body it will 


be given now so the names may be posted in due course. 


If there is no objection, the 


secretary will read the report of the Membership Committee. 
Secretary Waterbury presented the prepared report of the Membership Committee 


as follows:— 


Report of the Committee on Membership 


After the most careful consideration 
your Committee decided to submit the 
following names for election to mem- 
bership :— 


Active Members 


Lamar & Rankin Drug Company, 
Montgomery, Ala,; Robert Stevenson & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Francisco Taque- 
chel, Havana, Cuba. 


Associate Members 
Charles Ammen Company, Alexandria, 


La.; Bon Ami Company, New York; A. 
Bourjois & Co., New York; Clarke Chemi- 
cal Company, Wickliffe, Ohio; Fries & 
Fries Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Grace 
Chocolate Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
William Graham & Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Pitman Moore Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Spencer Perfume Company, South 
Bend, Ind.; Tyer Rubber Company, 
Andover, Mass.; Zonie Products Com- 
pany, New York. 


Complimentary Member 
The Druggists Ciecular, New York. 


President Bogart:—Those names will be posted according to the requirements of 
our by-laws and will be brought up in due course. 


Next is report of Committee on Drug Market. 


Mr. McDonough, I understand, 


cannot be here, but his associate, C. J. Kiger, will read the report. 
Mr. Kiger presented the prepared report of the Committee on Drug Market as 


follows:— 


Report of Committee on Drug Market 


The situation confronting the whole- 
sale drug trade throughout the year has 
been a very difficult one, on account of 
the constantly changing markets, due to 
the effects of the tariff which was passed 
in September, 1922. From the time of 
the passage of this act up until May 
there was a fairly steady business, but 
thereafter a great reaction set in and not 
until the middle of September did we 
begin to show signs of recovering from it. 

Manufacturers who were optimistic at 
the passage of the tariff bill, assuming 
that it would give them ample protection 
against foreign competition, have been 
quite surprised by the amount of merchan- 
dise that it has been possible to bring here 
from abroad, even at the high rates of 
duty. 

Quite a number of coal tar derivatives 
which were expected to be produced in 
volume sufficient enough to supply the 
trade in America have had to be aban- 
doned, as imported goods have been sold 
here consistently at lower prices that they 
could be roduced by the American 
makers, and in many cases the chemicals 
from abroad have been found to be very 
inferior to those produced in our Ameri- 
ean factories. 


The majority of the foreign crude drugs 
have declined in value, due, perhaps, to 
lower rates of exchange and the necessity 
of doing an export bus‘ness at any price 
to enable them to accumulate gold, while 
the majority of the domestic botanicals 
have shown decided strength on account 
of the difficulty in securing proper labor 
to collect and sort out the goods at the 
source of production. 

The general jobbing trade has had to 
increase its expenses on account of higher 
wages to employees, salesmen and the in- 
crease in their drayage expenses, while the 
margin of profit on the major portion of 
this ‘business has either remained station- 
ary or has been reduced. Very few items 
show any greater margin of profit this 
year a over the same period last. 

ALCOHOL.—Great activity in U.S.P. 
alcohol has taken place during the last 
year, on account of the increase in the 
number of denaturing plants that are in 
operation. The decided increase in the 
output and apparent consumption from 
these sources have helped to keep prices on 
a slightly upward grade. 

ACID, -CARBOLIC.—After reaching a 
price of 45 cents per pound, this article 
has declined steadily until now the manu- 
facturerg are in a position to supply rea- 
sonable quantities at 28 cents. The indi- 
cations are that prices will go lower after 
a number of new factories expect to be 
produci during the next few months. 

ACE’ NILID.—In the early part of 
the year: the price ranged from 34 to 36 
cents per pound, and although the prices 
of the raw materials used in this manu- 
facture have advanced since that time, the 
price has declined on account of competi- 
tion among manufacturers. How long this 





condition will last it is difficult to foretell, 
bs at present prices it is not very profit- 

e. 

ALOES.—tThe price on Curacoa aloes 
open up at 6% cents, at which price there 
appeared to be very little interest, but as 
the year rolled on and reports came from 
the source of production that the yield 
this year would only be 50 per cent. of a 
normal crop, price advanced to 81% cents 
for shipment, while some goods ‘held in 
New York for account of shippers at 9 
to 10 cents are finding buyers. 


ANTIPYRINE.—This article was in- 
cluded in the group of coal tar products 
that some of the American makers had 
expected to produce in quantities. suffi- 
ciently large enough to supply the trade. 
but apparently their efforts did not meet 
with success, as the manufacture has been 
discontinued and goods are coming from 
abroad. In January the price range was 
$2.30 to $2.40 per pound, while in May 
it had reached $3.15 to $3.25. With the 
steady flow of goods here the price has 
gone down again to $2.35 to 2.40. 


CITRIC ACID.—The price of the for- 
eign made article has kept on about the 
same par as the American made -goods, 
even though the tariff today is 17 cents 
per pound, whereas previous to the pres- 
ent tariff it was 5 cents. When the amount 
of duty was 5 cents the American makers’ 
price was the same as it is today when 
the duty is 17 cents per pound, showing 
conclusively how the foreign makers can 
and do compete with us. 

CASCARA BARK.—From a price range 
of about 11 or 12 cents on the coast in 
January, this article has reached a range 
of 17 to 22 cents per pound, according to 
quantity and age. The reports from the 
coast are to the effect that the amount 
gathered this year is so small that there 
will not be enough to meet the normal 
demand. However, it has been the his- 
tory of this article that whenever prices 
reached a high figure, increased efforts 
were made to collect, with the resulting 
reaction in market prices. 

CAMPHOR.—Has remained practically 
steady throughout the year and the earth- 
quake has had practically no effect on the 
price. On the other hand, menthol ad- 
vanced from $9 to $19 after the catas- 
trophe was reported. It is slowly reced- 
ine. with indications that prices will be 
reduced further in the early part of No- 
vember when new crop goods come on the 
market. 

ERGOT.—Has reached a very low 
price. Some sales have been made for 
shipment from abroad at 22 cents per 
pound, cif. New York. This is about 
the lowest price ergot was sold for in ten 
or fifteen years. The low figures appar- 


ently have been brought about by the 
very wet weather in Spain and Portugal 
during the early spring and summer 
months. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—Early in the 
this article was very strong, as wan 
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cohol seemed to be in short supply, but 
there has been a gradual reduction in the 
price of wood alcohol which has reflected 
in the selling price of formaldehyde, until 
today sales have been made at 12 to 12% 
cents. A very large business is passing 
in this article, both for domestic and ex- 
port trade. 


INSECT FLOWERS.—tThe earthquake 
apparently did not affect this article very 
much, as prices have been lowered since 
August on the Japanese product, while 
Dalmatian flowers are coming on the mar- 
ket at about 5 or 10 per cent. under 
Japanese prices. This would indicate a 
lower market during the next few months. 

OPIUM.—The regulation under which 
these goods are being sold has curtailed 
the interest of the wholesale druggists in 
the mvery materially. 


MORPHINE.—Prices are on a steady 
upward trend and the outlook at present is 
for much higher prices. 

CODEINE.—-While a_ derivative of 
opium and regulated under the Harrison 
Act, it is commanding wide attention 
amongst the medical profession, pharma- 
ceutical houses and wholesalers on ac- 
count of the increase in the demand, be- 
cause the majority of physicians find that 





this product does practically the same 
work as morphine and yet it is not habit- 
forming. The sales of morphine are on 
the decrease, while the sales of code!ne 
show a very large increase throughout 
the year. 

COD LIVER OIL.—There has been a 
fairly steady demand for this and while 
prices range from $21 to $25 it seems as 
though the market will remain within this 
range during the next few months. 

NUX_VOMICA.—This article has fallen 
tremendously in price. From a 7 cent 
to 8 cent price at the beginning of the 
year the import cost has declined to be- 
tween 2 cents and 8 cents. It is very 
difficult to understand how it pays the 
collectors in India to gather it, when only 
such low figures are obtainable. 

STRYCHNINE.—It has been recently 
reduced by the manufacturers, due to 
lower cost of raw materials and the in- 
creasing competition from abroad. 

It would seem as though the whole line 
of drugs and chemicals were undergoing 
a condition of readjustment, and on ac- 
count of the supplies in the hands of the 
manufacturers and _ distributors being 
small, it appears that we are facing a 
good period of business for the next three 
or four months. 





President Bogart:—You have heard the report of the Committee on Drug Market. 


Are there any comments? 


If not, and if there 


are no objections, the report will take 


the usual course and go to the Board of Control. 


The next report is by 
pensation. 


H. D. Cowan, Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 


Mr. Cowan presented his prepared report as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation insurance has 
been in vogue but a few years, begin- 
ning in Germany in 1884. It has steadily 
and rapidly progressed, finding favor in 
practically all civilized countries, and to- 


day it is administered in forty-three 
States of the Union. 
The first state-wide constitutional law 


was passed by the State of Washington 
and since then in rapid succession each 
State has applied its own ideas as to the 
best methods of adjusting industrial ac- 
cidents, until at the present time mil- 
lions are being paid out to injured work- 
men and their dependents which previ- 
ously were spent in useless litigation. 
This was of benefit to no one in the end 
and only brought delays and hardships 
to both the employer and the employe. 


Naturally where laws for compensating 
workmen were passed so rapidly, in many 
cases they were unscientific. To-day 
every State has its own law and its pro- 
visions are entirely different from those 
of a neighboring State. For instance, 
methods of computing the average 
weekly wage vary greatly, the number 
of weeks’ compensation paid for perma- 
nent disability varies and the specific 
periods range from 12 to 100 weeks in 
Massachusetts to 8 to 312 weeks in New 
York. Also the waiting period varies 
greatly, running all the way from three 
days to two weeks. 


Desire for Uniformity 


The reason for bringing these facts to 
your attention is to show how our State 
laws relative to compensation lack uni- 
formity. We realize that we have passed 
the experimental stage in compensation 
and we should now endeavor to have our 
State laws made as uniform as possible. 

Gentlemen, your committee has gone 
over the 1923 legislation affecting in- 
dustry in thirty-two States. It will no 
doubt interest you to know some of the 
laws that were passed and others that 
were brought before our various State 
legislatures but did not become law. We 
therefore present a brief summary :— 

Alabama.—Session reconvened July 10, when 
it would consider extensive changes in work- 
men’s compensation law. No report on final 
action at this writing. 

California.—More than two hundred more or 
less far-reaching measures were introduced re- 
lating to proposed changes in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance laws, practically all hav- 
ing been rejected by May 3. At that time there 
was still pending a most important measure, 
namely, a bill increasing weekly compensation 
from $20.83 to $30, which, if passed, would add 
$2,500,000 annually to insurance costs. No re- 
ports as to whether this was passed. 

Colorado.—Amendments to the compensation 
laws were enacted increasing death benefits to 
50 per cent. of deceased's weekly wage with a 
maximum of $12 and a minimum of $5 for a 
period of not over six years after death, and 
also increasing funeral benefits to $125. 

Connecticut.—Several important compensativua 
insurance law amendments were awaiting final 
action at this writing. 

Delaware.—Changes in the compensation law 
reduced salaries of the members of the indus- 
trial board and included municipal corporation 
employes in its scope. : 

Illinois.—A bill was pending at this writing 
extending scope of compensation law to in- 
clude occupational diseases, also increasing 
rates of compensation benefits and providing 
for a State fund, 

Indiana.—Not a single measure directly affect- 
ing industry had been passed up to the time 
of adjournment in April. The usual bills af- 
fecting increased compensation insurance ben- 
efits were defeated. 

Jowa.—Ten bills dealing with increased ben- 
burial expenses, reduced waiting perieds and 
maximum payments defeated. 

Michigan.—Several labor measures 
affecting workmen’s compensation 
and employment relations, 

Minnesota.—A bill which might interest you 
was presented en unemployment insurance un- 
der which employers would have been required 
to compensate persons who were last in their 
employ during unemployment. It was defeated. 

Missouri.—Efforts to pass a_ satisfactory 
workmen’s compensation insurance law vigor- 
uosly promoted by the associated manufacturers 
were futile. 

Montana.—Far-reaching proposals on work- 
men’s compensation insurance were successfully 
defeated. 

Nebraska.—A group of far-reaching amend- 
ments to the ‘compensation law were defeated. 

New Jersey.—Several important but satis- 
factory amendments to compensation laws were 
enacted undez a joint agreement between the 
manufacturers and labor organizations. 

New York,—Some of the amendments to the 
compensation law enacted are as follows:—In- 
creasing maximum allowance for funeral ex- 
penses from $100 to $200, adds new subdivision 
providing for payment of compensation by 
municipal corporations to municipal employes, 
adds new section providing double compensa- 
tion and death benefits for minors illegally em- 
ployed. It is also provided that the employer 


defeated 
insurance 


and not the insurance carrier is responsible for 
the payment of the increased benefit. 





Some of the bills which were not passed are 
as follows:—Providing for an exclusive State 
fund, to reduce waiting period from fourteen 
to seven days, others increasing specific pay- 
ments of compensation for loss of eye, thumb 
and all fingers and toes, and one to increase 
compensation for loss of hearing from 150 to 
175 weeks. There were many others that we 
have not time to mention. 


If all amendments had been passed it would 
have added a cost of $1,000,000 annually to the 
cost of the State compensation law. 

It might amuse you to know that a bill was 
introduced and defeated to erect the new State 
of Manhattan to be made up of the counties 
of Westchester, New York, Kings, Queens, 
Richmond, Suffolk and Nassau. 


North Dakota.—Amendment enacted to com- 
pensation law providing penalties for failure te 
pay compensation premiums of 5 per cent. for 
first thirty days and 1 per cent. per month 
thereafter, minimum penalty to be $2,500. 

Ohio.—Bills were passed amending the com- 
pensation law so as to extend the scope of 
employers of three or more instead of five 
and increasing the compensation schedules 
from a maximum of $15 per week to $18.75 per 
week and the maximum death benefit from 
$5,000 to $6,500. In connection with this a 
constitutional amendment was submitted to be 
voted on in November which eliminates the 
“open liability,’’ provides for complete cover- 
age for all industrial casualties under the 
compensation law and authorizes a penalty 
award not to exceed 50 per cent. against an 
employer whose failure to comply with a spe- 


cific ‘lawful requirement’’ results in such 
casualty. This was an ‘‘agreed prog-am’”’ of 
legislation adopted by a committee repre- 


senting employers and employes. 

Bills defeated were:—Repea] of self-insurance 
clause of the compensation law, admission of 
private insurance carriers to competition with 
the State compensation fund. 

Oklahoma.—Compensation insurance amend- 
ment increases compensation for total per- 
Manent disability to 6634 per cent. of weekly 
wage, but retains limitation of $18 per week; 
also, provides for the submission of a pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution authoriz- 
ing the enactment of appropriate legislation, 
providing for the compulsory compensation of 
employes and their dependents in case of death. 

Rhode Island.—A bill was passed appointing 

a joint special committee to consider the re- 
vision of the workmen’s compensaticn law, 
which is regarded as a step toward a proposal 
to enact an exclusive State insurance bill in 
1924. 
South Dakota.—Defeated bill raising death 
oO under workmen’s compensation to 
>, . 
Tennessee.—Bill enacted reducing waiting pe- 
riod to seven days and increasing maximum 
payment to $12 a week where there was only 
one dependent, #13 a week where there were 
two dependents, $14 a week for three and $15 
per week for four or more. 

Utah.—One bill dealing with compensation 
insurance was passed regulating administra- 
tion of the State fund. 

Vermont.—Drastic anti-industry bills were de- 
feated, including a greup of compensation pro- 
posals which would have greatly increased cost 
of insurance. 

Washington.—Amendments to compensation 
insurance law enacted. These amendments in- 
clude about 18 per cent. increase in compensa- 
tion awards, particularly increasing awards to 
minors. The waiting pe"ind was reduced from 
seven to three days over the objections of em- 
ployers. 

West Virginia.—-Amendments passed relative 
to this law include one raising the amount of 
compensation from 50 per cent. to 66% per 
cent. of the wage of the injured employe, and 
others of minor importance. 

Wisconsin.—Nine bills introduced affecting 
workmen’s compensation insurance on which 
manufacturers and labor compromise so that 
the increase in compensation is about 50 per 
cent. less than provided for in original bills. 
At last report these bills had not been passed. 


Legislative Tendencies 


We present these bills to you so that 
you may note the trend of State legis- 
lation to-day in so far as it affects work- 
men’s compensation insurance. In most 
cases it seems the desire of our legis- 
lators to increase the compensation and 
naturally that will increase the cost of 
our insurance. We think that this should 
be watched as closely as possible. This 
can best be done by State organizations 
or associations such as the Associated 
Industries and other similar organiza- 
tions of the varied States. 

The question of a State fund seems 
to be talked a good deal in certain locali- 


ties. At the present time twenty-six 
States have no state fund, ten have 
competitive insurance that is the state 


fund and the private company in competi- 
tion and seven which are monopolistic. 
Up to June of this year bills creating 
monopolistic state funds have been de- 
feated in nine states and the District of 
Columbia. The principle of a monopolis- 
tic state fund is socialistic. If the state 
can monopolize the insurance business by 
law then why can it not monopolize 
some other or any business as well? 

In New York State if this law had been 
passed another department would have 





been established with about 2,000 jobs 
to be passed out, a great possibility for 
political manipulation. The State fund of 
New York has been in existence about 
nine years and in competition with other 
insurance carriers writes about 9 per 
cent of the business of the State in spite 
of the fact that advantages and privileges 
are conferred upon it arbitrarily which 
the private companies are denied. Official 
investigation has revealed graft, fa- 
voritism and mismanagement in the ad- 
ministration of the State fund. Would 
the condition be improved if the State 
had a monopoly of this insurance? 

There seems to be a desire to reduce 
the waiting period to as short a time 
as three days in some cases. The Ameri- 
can experience accident table upon which 
all compensation statistics are based 
shows that out of every 100,000 acci- 
dents, 44,934 return to work within seven 
days and 17,696 persons return to work 
within eight to fourteen days. If the 
waiting period had been reduced in New 
York State it would have added 5 per 
cent. annually to the compensation prem- 
iums or $3,000,000. 

hose of us who employ salesmen 
travelling in different States are inter- 


President Bogart:—Are there any remarks? 
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ested in the extra-territorial provisions 
of the law. At the present time the 
laws of twenty-three States include the 
workman who is injured beyond the state 
boundary, either specifically or by clear 
implication, there are qualifications in a 
few of these states, however. Two States 
state specifically that their laws are not ap- 
plicable to accidents occurring outside 
their boundaries. In other states the 
courts have declared their state laws ap- 
plicable to injuries occurring witnout 
their boundaries. 

There are many other phases of this 
law which are of interest but we have 
tried to cover the principal points, giving 
an idea of what is taking place relative 
to its amendment and administration. 

We suggest that this association keep 
well informed as to workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance activities. We want this 
law but we also want it to fulfill what 
was originally intended and nothing more. 
The tendency seems ‘to be that politics 
is entering into this field more and more 
each year, so that we must let our state 
legislators see that we are wide awake 
and on the job, and that we will stand 
for nothing but the purposes for which 
this law was originally intended. 


You will observe how important it 


is that you study that report, and I suspect that unless most of you here have been 
more careful than I have been, when you begin to study it, you will be surprised at 


the number of angles which this problem 
you really should be posted upon. 


when available. 


It is a very important report. 
let it go by sometimes, not thinking so much about it. 
It will take the usual course through the Board of Control. 


will bring to you, and how many things 
I suspect we have 
I hope you will all read it 


The next is the report of the Committee on Trade-Marks, William McKinney, 


chairman. 


William McKinney:—I respectfully suggest that the report of the Committee on 
Trade-Marks be read by title only and referred for suitable action to the Board of 


Control. 


President Bogart:—-Is that the wish of the meeting? 


that course. 
The report follows:— 


It is so ordered to follow 


Report of Committee on Trade-Marks 


During the year that has elapsed since 
our last meeting the subject of trade- 
marks and unfair competition has con- 
tinued to receive merited attention, both 
at home and in several foreign countries, 
either in the form of legislation, proposed 
or enacted, of current decisions of the 
courts, or of international conventions. 
In fact, a careful review of the general 
field during that period warrants the be- 
lief that the status of trade-marks and 
trade names as symbols of business good 
will is higher than ever before and that 
the commercial world is more keenly alive 
to the necessity of placing them on a 
more secure basis, both by legislative and 
diplomatic means. 


Final Revision of Proposed Trade- 
Mark Act 


To us as American trade-mark owners, 
the most important recent development in 
this field is undoubtedly the final revision 
of the proposed trade-mark act. In our 
last report we discussed briefly a proposed 
revision of the Federal trade-mark law, 
then being drawn up and elaborated by 
a special committee of the Ameican Bar 
Association. The report of this commit- 
tee, embodying the preliminary draft, was 
adopted by the association at its annual 
meeting at San Francisco in August, 1922, 
and its early passage by Congress recom- 
mended. The draft was not, however, in- 
troduced in Congress at its recent session ; 
instead, it has been submitted for sugges- 
tion and amendment to various specialists 
in this branch of the law and to numerous 
patent and _ trade-mark organizations 
throughout the country, and the final 
draft, embodying what the committee 
considered best in the suggestions re- 
ceived, is now ready for the consideration 
of Congress at its approaching session. 


As noted in our last report, the revision 
is somewhat radical in its changes from 
the present statute and should receive the 
thoughtful consideration of every trade- 
mark owner. Inasmuch as discussion 
must here be limited, it is suggested that 
members of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association obtain from their repre- 
sentative in Congress copies of the bill, 
when introduced and carefully study its 
provisions, 


Changes from Existing Law 


Among its more important changes from 
the existing statute may be noted the fol- 
lowing :— 

(1) Registration of Non-Technical Trade- 
Marks.—Under our present statute, an other- 
wise unregistrable ma:k, such as a descrip- 
tive or geographical term, can only be entered 
on the regular register, provided exclusive use 
is shown during the ten years next preceding 
February 10, 1925, the date when the act be- 
came effective, this period having been arbi- 
trarily fixed as sufficient to give such marks a 
‘“‘secondary’’ or trade-mark meaning. It will 
thus be seen that such marks must now have 
been in exclusive use for more than twenty- 
eight years. The proposed act makes all such 
marks registrable on a showing of ‘‘substan- 
tially exclusive use for five yeazs preceding 
application.’’ In view of the vast increase in 
the advertising and sale of trade-marked prod- 
ucts during the past quarter century this re- 
duction in time is probably well advised. 

(2) Deposit of Marks in Use.—A troublesome 
feature of our voluntary system of registration 
is seen in the fact that only a small propor- 
tion of the marks in actual use are ever regis- 
tered. Since use alone gives title to a mark, 
it often happens that an applicant, after select- 
ing and advertising a mark for his product, 
usually at great expense, finds after securing 
registration that another has been using the 
same mark in another section of the country 
longer than he, and. consequently, may dis- 
cover that his mark is practically worthless. 

In an attempt to remedy this condition, the 
proposed act provides that ‘‘any mark or de- 
vice used in commerce for the purpose of iden- 
tifying any merchandise or business may be 
deposited in the Patent Office by the user.’’ 
Failure to so deposit is penalized by forfeiture 
of the right to sue for infringement, and if 
such action is deferred longer than one year 
after the date of first use, the fee for subse- 
quent registration is increased from two dol- 
lars to thirty dollars. It is evident that this 
provision, should it become a law, will result 
in placing on the register, open to public 
inspection, thousands of marks that would 
otherwise never be brought to notice, and will 
thus go far towards removing a well-nigh in- 
surmountable obstacle invariably met by each 
entrant into the trade-mark field. 

(3) Registration of Export Marks.—A novel 
feature of the act is the provision for the regis- 
tration of ‘‘export marks,’’ that is, marks used 
upon goods manufactured in and exported f:om 
the United States. Such registrations entitle 
the owners to the same rights and remedies 








as the common law affords as to trade-marks 
and unfair competition. They are not, however, 
subject to interference or cancellation, nor can 
they be used to stop importations, the certifi- 
cate of registration being merely evidence of 
the date of filing the application. 

This clause, which did not appear in the 
original draft, was evidently inserted in order 
to give some measure of protection to the 
marks used by numerous export trade associa- 
tions, which, as they do not use their marks 
in commerce within the control of Congress, 
would otherwise be ineligible to register them 
under the act. 

(4) Business Marks.—A radical departure from 
the existing statute is seen in the inclusion 
of marks used to identify a business among 
those admitted to deposit. Thus, under the 
proposed act, could be protected a name ef an 
establishment, or a business, such as a laundry, 
barber shop, restau:ant or the like. While 
somewhat ambiguous, this provision was doubt- 
less intended as an additional safeguard against 
unfair competition. Such marks, it will be 
noted, are eligible not for registration but for 
deposit, the object presumably being to obtain 
as complete a list as possible of all marks 
used in every kind of business. . 

(5) Plural Registrations.—In a country like 
our own, made up of diverse and widely sep- 
arated selling areas, it often happens that two 
or more competiturs in good faith use the same 
or a similar trade-mark in different sections at 
the same time, each mark being restricted to 
a definite area. Following a court precedent, 
the: proposed act would permit the registra- 
tion of two or more such marks in honest con- 
current use, restricting such use, however, to 
the territory pre-empted by the respective 


°’The draft also makes certain important 
changes in procedure in opposition, inter- 
ference and cancellation cases, which 
should greatly facilitate Patent Office 
practice, both for the attorney and for 
the trade-mark owner. 


Revised Pan-American Convention 


In our last report we discussed at some 
length the purpose, workings and effect 
of the Buenos Aires Convention of 1910, 
relative to the registration of trade-marks 
in the Pan-American republics. ‘That the 
convention contained many radical de- 
fects is evidenced by the fact that, out 
of the ten countries comprising the south- 
ern group only six, namely, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru and Uru- 
guay, have ratified it—a number inade- 
quate to make it effective for the group; 
while in the northern group, neither Mex- 
ico nor Salvador ever gave it adherence. 

During the decade in which it has been 
on trial, therefore, the need of a treaty 
that would prove acceptable to all the 
American nations has become more_and 
more imperative. Acordingly, the Fifth 
Pan-American Conference, at its recent 
session in Santiago, Chile, adopted what 
practically amounts to a new convention. 
Inasmuch as this has still to be ratified 
by a certain number of the countries con- 
cerned before it can become effective, a 
detailed discussion of its provisions is not 
here required. Suffice it to state that the 
revision makes registration in the several 
countries clearly dependent upon the local 
statute, increases fees paid to each coun- 
try, clarifies the provisions relating to 
trade-mark rights and the cancellation 
privilege, and restricts the right of regis- 
tration to those domiciled in the conven- 
tion countries. The new convention now 
awaits ratification by one-third the na- 
tions concerned to render it effective. Its 
practical workings should thereafter be 
carefully observed by all members having 
trade with our Latin-American neighbors. 


Proposed Legislation in China 


Of civilized nations, China is the only 
one of first importance that has never 
enacted a formal statute for the registra- 
tion of trade-marks, due no doubt to the 
lack of a stable central government as 
well as to the conflicting views on this 
subjeet by the treaty powers having in- 
terests there. Hitherto, claims of trade- 
mark owners in China have been adjudi- 
cated by the so-called “consular” or 
“mixed” courts. These are the courts 
appointed by the several powers for the 
settlement of disputes of their own with 
other nationals resident there, and are 
presided over by consuls of the respective 
countries, whose laws are naturally the 
basis of decisions. Thus, an American 
who seeks to bring action for trade-mark 
infingement or unfair competition against 
a British subject must sue in a British 
consular court. This system, although the 
only one hitherto feasible, has proven in- 
equitable and burdensome to litigants, and 
ineffective as a means of protection. 

fhe mechod just described is applicable 
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HONOR F NOT, step out to your fountain : 


right now and investigate your 
service. Be honest—would you spend your own 
money tor the class of drinks and sundaes being 
served over it? Put yourself in your customers 


place. 
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Do you employ trained dispensers who know how best to 
serve? And are you catering to the women’s and children’s 
trade by serving the sodas and sundaes they like best? Get 
them to your soda fountain, and ten to one they will make 
purchases in other departments before leaving. 


You probably have several thousand dollars tied up in soda 
water equipment which is occupying at least one third of 
your floor space. Make this investment pay the returns that 
it should and that you demand from the other departments 
in your store. 


Certain advertised drinks can be obtained at any drink stand. 
Have YOUR service so different that your fountain will be- 
come your patrons’ headquarters for refreshments. 


Apply the same merchandising methods to your fountain 
that you do to the other departments of your store. Investi- 
gate your Costs on ice cream, concentrated syrups and fruits, 
figure the cost of each soda and sundae, and fix your selling 
prices as low as is possible consistent with quality. 
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Buy your fountain supplies with one end in view—Quality. 
Insist on the best, regardless of price and discount, always 
keeping in mind that “MAID OF HONOR?’ leads in Quality 


Your Jobber can supply you. 


RICHARDSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers Maid of Honor" Fruits, rER’ and Specialties for the Soda Fountain. = = 
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infringement by foreigners; 


only to 
against infringement by Chinese, the only 
protection at present possible is to file 


specimens of the mark, together with 
copies of the United States registration, 
if any, with the customs houses at Shang- 
hai and Tientsin, which establishes prior- 
ity and serves as a basis for protective 
measures. It is expected that such marks 
will be registered in the order of filing, 
once a formal law shall be enacted. 


It is asserted on competent authority 
that the Chinese Parliament is now con- 
Sidering a draft of a trade-mark law, 
which, should it prove acceptable to the 
treaty powers, will, it is expected, be put 
in operation in the near future. 


Trade-Mark Amendment of 1920 


In our report of a year ago we found 
occasion to criticize the amendment of 
1920, and cited as an example of its in- 
jurious effects, the case of a New York 
fur dealer who, on the strength of a reg- 
istration of the words ‘Hudson Seal” 
granted him under the amendment, un- 
dertook to prevent their use by the fur 
trade, except on his permission. Although 
his demand was subsequently withdrawn, 
the case only too well illustrates the 
abuses which are bound to creep in under 
the sanction of the statute as it now 
stands. Another and even more flagrant 
example of the kind ocurred in Chicago 
late in 1922. For many years the word 
“Chamoisuede” has been commonly used 
in the glove trade to designate a glove 
made of a fabric known as “chamoisuede.” 
It had, accordingly, become a trade name 
and was in general use as such. Two 
New York importers, however, secured 
registration of the word in their own 
names in part B of the register, and then 
filed copies of the certificates of registra- 
tion with the Treasury Department, as 
prescribed by section 27 of the tariff act 
of 1922, which gives a registrant who is a 
citizen of the United States the right to 
prevent the importation of any goods 
bearing such registered trade-mark. In 
December, 1922, these registrants, acting 
through the Collector of the Port of Chi- 
cago, held up an import shipment of 
“Chamoisuede” gloves, valued at $11,000, 
consigned to Marshall, Field & Co., of 
Chicago. The latter concern thereupon 
brought suit in the United States District 
Yourt for the Northern District of Illinois, 
asking that the Collector be required to 
release the shipment and be enjoined from 
any further confiscation of ‘‘Chamoisuede” 
loves imported by the complainant. Sa- 
ient points in the complainant’s argument 
were :—(1) That, inasmuch as the word 
“Chamoisuede” was a pure trade term, 
the defendants had no right to its ex- 
clusive use; (2) that, section 27 of the 
tariff act, if made a part of the trade- 
mark amendment of 1920, could not prop- 
erly be construed as referring to trade- 
marks registered under such amendment, 
but only to marks “lawful in fact and in 
law, and which are subject to sole and 
exclusive ownership”; and, (3) that, if 
the section 27 was so construed, such acts 
of confiscation were unconstitutional and 
violated the fifth amendment by taking 
property without due process of law. 


The defendants, before the court’s de- 
cision was announced, consented to a re- 
lease of the confiscated goods, aS well as 
to the cancellation of their registration 
of the word “Chamoisuede.” 


In view of the probability that other 
cases of this kind will occur, it is re- 
grettable that the court did not have op- 
portunity to pass upon the legal ques- 
tion involved. The injustice of the whole 
proceeding, however, is too plain to re- 
quire comment. 


Germany Adheres to the International 
Convention 


Partly as a means of rehabilitating her 
trade with the fifteen countries subscrib- 
ing to the Madrid Convention of 1891, 
which provides for the reciprocal registra- 
tion of trade marks throughout the union, 
Germany adhered to this convention by 
a law, effective December 1, 1922. In 
such cases the new member of the union 
validates in its territory all registrations 
made at the Berne bureau, invariably, 
however, only after search has been made 
to ascertain whether any marks are on 
the register that conflict with registra- 
tions already granted in the territory of 
its new adherent. Due to the cost and 
lack of competent workers, Germany by 
law waived the obligation of a search 
and accepted the 29.000-odd marks regis- 
tered at Berne without examination or 
comparison. It at once became evident 
that, as the United States is not a mem- 
ber of this international convention, many 
marks would probably thus be validated 
that conflicted with marks of American 
owners already protected in Germany, and 
representations to that effect were made 
to our State Department and by it trans- 
mitted, through diplomatic channels, to 
the Berlin government. The latter, how- 
ever, refused to modify its position, giv- 
ing the assurance that marks taken over 
from the Berne register would enjoy prior- 
ity only from December 1922. This 
would therefore seem to leave the status 
of prior registered marks secure, although 
it does not remove the probability of liti- 
gation which will become necessary in 
case conflicts should arise. 


Foreign Trade-Mark Legislation 


Trade-mark legislation directly result- 
ing from the territorial changes made by 
the world war is still in progress. Among 
countries that have enacted such legisla- 
tion during the past year are: Australia, 
which, by an amending act, extended the 
scope of the trade-mark law to cover 
what was formerly German New Guinea, 
now under Australian mandate: Latvia 
and the Ukraine, two republics that have 
been formed from portions of the old 
Russian Empire, both of which have en- 
acted legislation relative to the protec- 
tion of trade marks. So far as at present 
advised, the Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia has not taken definite action in the 
matter. 

The new nationalist government in Tur- 
key has declared null and voil all regis- 
trations of trade marks granted from 
March, 1920, and November 4, 1922, and 
pending the determination of the status 
of such registration it is considered ad- 
visable to file fresh applications at An- 
gora, the seat of the new government. 

Haiti, December 18, 1922, enacted a ne 
law in place of the former statute of 1919, 
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and in certain British South African pos- 
sessions and mandatories, notably South- 
west Africa, trade-mark protection is now 
possible. 


Patent Office Decisions 


Several decisions of moment have been 
rendered during the past year by the 
Commissioner of Patents, and by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In the case of F. Washburn & Co. vs. 
The Touraine Co., the opposer had used 
the word ‘“Touraine’’ on its confections 
since the year 1897, while the applicant 
claimed use for a much shorter period. 
However, it was brought out that the 
former’s use of the word was not a trade- 
mark use, but rather as a grade mark, in 
connection with its regular mark, ‘‘Wale- 
co.” This, the court held, entitled appli- 
cant to registration, although there was 
nothing to hinder the opposer from con- 
tinuing to use the mark as a grade name. 
This clear-cut decision will be welcomed 
by producers in various lines of industry, 
who often fail to realize the distinction 
between a grade mark and a trade mark. 

A second decision of far-reaching im- 
portance was that rendered by the Com- 
missioner of Patents in the case of The 
Century Electric Heating Co. vs. Thom- 
son-Diggs Co. The trade mark here con- 
cerned was the word ‘“Century,’”’ which 
the latter company desired to register for 
goods clearly different from those on 
which the opposer used it. The real 
question involved was, therefore, whether 
section 5 of the trade-mark amendment 
of 1913 intended to exclude from registra- 
tion any name, whether a common de- 
scriptive or a fanciful term, or otherwise, 
solely % the ground that the mark so 
composed consisted ‘‘merely in the name 
of an individual, firm or corporation, or 
association not written, printed, im- 
pressed or woven in some particular or 
distinctive manner.” In his decision the 
commissioner said in substance that it 
was difficult to believe that Congress by 
the section quoted intended to allow a 
corporation, by the mere inclusion in its 
corporate name of some common English 
word, to preclude all others from using 
such word as a trade-mark, even on goods 
wholly unlike those put out by the cor- 
poration concerned. Inasmuch, however, 
as the court of appeals had, in several 
decisions in similar cases, followed this 
broad interpretation of section 5, the 
commissioner decided, howbeit reluctant- 
ly, in favor of the opposer and refused 
registration. 

The injurious effects of this precedent 
on trade-mark users will be seen when 
it is realized to what extent ordinarv 
English words, like ‘‘century,”’ ‘‘simplex,”’ 
“ideal” and “standard” have been pre- 
empted by various corporations through- 
out the country. 

Tt should here be noted that this provi- 
sion of*law is absent from the draft of 
the proposed trade-mark act discussed 
early in this report. 








Without doubt the leading decision ren- 
dered during the past year from the 
viewpoint of our members was that of the 
Federal Trade Commission vs. Mennen 
Co., which, as it is already well known to 
our association, it will not be necessary 
to discuss at length. It will suffice to 
say that this decision, the culmination of 
a lengthy litigation between the parties 
has vindicated the right of a manufac- 
turer, without discriminating among the 
different classes of its customers, to ad- 
just his selling price according to the dis- 
tribution service rendered by each class, 
and “the right of the individual to exer- 
cise reasonable discretion in respect to his 
own business methods,” as the court said. 
The importance of this decision to the 
manufacturers and producers generally 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Of equal importance to importers was 
a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court rendered January 29, 1923, in the 
case of A. Bourjois & Co., Inc., vs. Anna 
Katzel. The question at issue was 
whether, when the American right and 
title to the business of selling an article 
made abroad and imported into the United 
States, is held by a certain firm or in- 
dividual, another may import the article 
under the original label and trade mark 
and sell it in competition with the Amer- 
ican owner. The plaintiff in the present 
case obtained in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York a preliminary injunction re- 
straining defendant from importing and 
selling under the original label a certain 
face powder made by a French firm, bear- 
ing the trade mark “Java.” This deci- 
sion, however, was reversed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals on ap- 
peal on the ground that, as the label truly 
indicated the origin of the powder, the 
defendant had the right to sell the prod- 
uct so marked. 

It will be noted that this decision was 
predicated almost wholly upon the fact 
that there was no possibility of decep- 
tion to the consumer as to the origin of 
the goods, the rights of the American 
owner of the business, trade mark and 
label being disregarded. This right, how- 
ever, was stoutly asserted by the decision 
of the supreme court on writ of certiorari 
handed down January 29, 1923. “After 
the sale,”’ the court said, “the French 
manufacturers could not have come to the 
United States and have used their old 
marks in competition with the plaintiff. 
. . . The trade mark here is the trade- 
mark of the plaintiff only in the United 
States and indicates in law, and, it is 
found, by public understanding, that the 
goods come from the plaintiff, although 
not made by it. It was sold and could 
only be sold with the good will of the 
business that the plaintiff bought.” 

The decree of the lower court was, ac- 
cordingly, reversed. As in former years, 
the committee gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance rendered by Arthur Wm. 
Barher. secretary of the United States 
Trade-Mark Association, in preparing this 
report. 


President Bogart:—Next is Local Associations. by H. D. Faxon, Kansas City. 
Mr. Faxon presented his prepared report as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Local Associations 


Each year proves conclusively the de- 
sirability of trade groups in local areas 
and having economic problems of more or 


less common character due to locality, 
conferring with each other. Conferences 
are best arrived at by occasional meet- 
ings of local associations representing in 
their membership houses in common ter- 
ritorv or having problems more or less 
similar because of geographical location. 

Your committee on local associations 
has but little to report on the progress 
of local organizations. Those associa- 
tions which formerly existed have con- 


tinued their activities with apparent ad- 
vantage to their members. No new asso- 
ciations have been formed during the last 
yeor. 

It is the hope of your committee that 
members who are affiliated with local 
associations will continue to support them 
and will attend such meetings as the or- 
ganizations may hold. To members who 
do not belong to such associations we 
suggest consideration of the diserability 
of affiliation. Those houses located in 
territories where there are no local or- 
ganizations now should, we think, take 
steps toward forming local associations. 


President Bogart:—I am perfectlv sure that some day Mr. Faxon is going to 
make a Gettysburg address that we will never forget. 
The next is Harry J. Schnel\. editor of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, New 


York. on Memoria's of Deceased Members. 


Mr. Schnell presented the following report:— 


Report of Committee on Memorials of Deceased 


Members 


Death has demanded an unusuallv 
heavy toll of us during the twelvemonth 
just now come to a close. It is your 
committee’s sad duty to report that forty- 
three of our fellows have been removed 
from our ranks during the last year— 
twenty-seven of whom were active and 
sixteen associate members. Ten of these 
losses are apportioned among five houses, 
two to each house. Yuring the seventeen 
vears your present chairman has headed 
this committee, he has but once before 
reported over thirty deaths, and only on 
two other occasions beside that one as 
many as twentv. But our membership 
is larger now than it formerly was so 
thet the percentage of increased mor- 
tality is not so great as the figures seem 
to indicate. Although some of those to 
whom memorials are here inscribed had 
ceased to participate in the affairs of 
their resnective houses 2nd some were 
not members of the official boards of 
the concerns which comprise our mem- 
bership, each was an influence in our 
trade, and his passing reminds us of 
the inevitable end awaiting all living 
creatures. 

Brief chronicles of the lives and ac- 
tivities of our deceased associstes are 
given below in the order in which each 
ceased his earthly struggle and went to 
his eternal rest. 


William Wells Berry 


Moville & Co.. Nashville, 
Tenn. 1849-1922 


William Wells Berry, chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, and senior 
member of the firm of Berry. De Mo- 
ville & Co., of that city, died at his resi- 
dence, “Elmwood,” Nasnville, July 30, 
1922, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Mr. Berry wags born: at Nashville, Janu- 
ary 1. 1849. He was the son of Will- 
iam Wells Berry, Sr.. who in 1834 went 
from Baltimore to Nashville, where he 
founded the firm of Berry, De Moville 
& Co., arid was likewise president of the 
then Third National Bank. This bank 
ater became the American National 
ank, of which the younger Mr. Berry 


Berry, De 


became president and later chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Berry completed the usual academic 
education of the period, later attending 
Bethany College in West Virginia. but 
was unable to complete his course. Upon 
returning home he became_ connected 
with his father’s drug firm and, upon 
the death of his father, succeeded him 
as a member of the firm. He was suc- 
cessful in his undertaking as a wholesale 
druggist and also in his connection with 
the American National Bank, which. 
under his direction, became a large and 
influential institution. He was also con- 
nected as director with many of the im- 
portant corporations of middle Tennessee 
and with various other enterprises of 
his city. He was a member of the board 
of trustees of the ‘First Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville. 


Mr. Berry’s activities continued until 
the day of his death, although he had 
been gradually retiring from many of his 
interests prior to that time. He was a 
man who loved people and did his best 
faithfully to serve those with whom he 
had business relations and was well re- 
garded by all. He is survived by his 
wife, formerly Miss Alice M. Allen, of 
Gallatin, Tenn., and by two sons, F. A. 
Rerry, an attorney, of Nashville, and A. 
D. Berry, who succeeds his father as a 
member of the drug firm. 


James R. Owen 
The Fuller-Morrisson Co., Chicago, III. 
1848-1922 


After a long illness which had caused 
his retirement from the _ Fuller-Morris- 
son Co., Chicago. in 1917, James R. Owen 
died October 18, 1922, at the age of 
seventy-four. 

As a boy Mr. Owen went to Chicago 
from Utica, N. Y¥., where he was born 
in 1848, and worked his way up through 
a traveling salesmanship to a partnership 
in the business there which Thomas Lord 
and Dr. Lafayette H. Smith had bought 
of Bay & Balwin. The firm name under- 
went many changes as the younger men 
came along and acquired interests in the 
business—from 1884 to 1903 it was Lord, 
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Owen & Co. After the liquidation of 
the business the latter year Mr. Owen 
joined the forces of Morrisson, Plummer 
& Co., and continued with that house 
until its consolidation with the Fuller 
& Fuller Co. in 1915, and retired from 
the latter on account of failing health, 
as above stated. 


Mr. Owen was a hard-working, con- 
Scientious man in business, and his ac- 
tivities extended beyond gainful occu- 
pations, as he was affiliated with vari- 
ous philanthropic institutions of Chicago. 


He was a member of the Reformed 
“piscopal Church and of the Union 
League, 

In 1878 Mr. Owen married Miss 


Jeannie E. Wickes, of Brooklyn, who died 
in 1912, They had no children. Mr. 
Owen’s nearest surviving relatives are 


cousins. 
M. J. Fontana 


California Wine Association, San 
Francisco, Cal. 1849-1922 


Mark John Fontana, president of the 
California Wine Association, San Fran- 
cisco, died October 19, 1922, at the age 
of seventy-three years. He came with his 
family to this country from his native 
Italy when only six years of age and 
was an outstanding example of what a 
poor immigrant boy may accomplish by 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
this country holds for those who apply 
themselves to business, 

As a lad Mr. Fontana studied in a 
night school in New York City, and did 
such odd jobs as he could find. His 
father died when he was a lad and he 
had to help to support the family. He 
went to San Francisco in 1868 and se- 
cured work in a fruit commission house. 
He afterward got into the shipping 
business, and then into canning. His 
canning firm became the California Fruit 
Canners’ Association, of which he was 
a_ director and general superintendent. 
He was also a director of a bank and 
had other financial and commercial in- 
terests. 

Mr. Fontana’s connection with Califor- 
nia’s viticulture began with the organiza- 
tion of the Italian-Swiss Agricultural 
Colony in 1881, of which he was an in- 
corporator and the first president, and 
which was the predecessor of the Ital- 
ian-Swiss Colony, of which he was the 
president from November 10, 1911, to the 
time of his death. He was elected presi- 
dent of the California Wine Association 
February 13, 1917. 

The deceased left a wife and four chil- 
dren. Mrs. Douglas Cushman, and Mark 
E., Roland G., and Richard G. Fontana. 


Louis Fox 
Koenig Medicine Co., 
1 922 


Chicago, Ill. 


Louis Fox, secretary and treasurer of 
the Koenig Medicine Co., Chicago, for 
many years, and prominent in financial 
circles at Fort Wayne, Ind., died October 
26, 1922, soon after having rounded out 
his three-score years and ten. 

Mr. Fox was born at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
March 8, 1852, the son of George Fox, a 
native of Germany, and his wife, who 
came from Swifzerland. In 1863 the 
parents established a confectionery and 
bakery, in which business they were most 
successful. They gave their son a good 
education, and his first position was in 
a wholesale grocery and confectionery 
house. In 1877 he formed a partner- 
ship and engaged in the wholesale 
cracker and candy business, which later 
was purchased by the National Biscuit 
Co., Mr. Fox being retained as manager. 
He resigned this position in 1902, say- 
ing that twenty-five years was enough. 
He was actively interested in a number 
of enterprises, in addition to the one first 
above mentioned. He was a _ public. 
spirited citizen and did much to aid the 
progress of his native place. 

Mr. Fox was twice married, his first 
wife having been Miss Sophia Lau, who 
died in 1914. In 1920 he married Mrs. 
Catherine O’Rourke Wagoner, who sur- 
vives him. He is also survived by three 
children, Mrs. Charles M. Niezer, and 
Robert L. and Oscar A. Fox. 


John A. Gilman 


Gilman Brothers, te Boston, Mass. 


John Abbott Gilman, who had retired 
as president of Gilman Brothers, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., the previous June, at the 
ripe old age of eighty-five years, died at 
his home in Newton, Mass., October 28, 
1922. He was born at Hallowell, Me., 
June 24. 1837, the son of Samuel and 
Lucy (Dummer) Gilman. He went to 
Boston in 1863, and with his two brothers 
established the house of Gilman Brothers. 
Their first location on Milk street was de- 
stroyed by the big fire of November, 1872. 
They later occupied a site on Washing- 
ton street until 1893, when they moved to 
their present location on Franklin street. 

Mr. Gilman married Miss Louisa 
Sprague, of his native town, October 22, 
1861, and they moved to Newton in 1864, 
where they celebrated their golden wed- 
ding in 1911. He was a sustaining mem- 
ber of long standing of the Eliot Con- 
gregational Church of Newton, and for 
many years one of its deacons. He is 
survived by a sister and four daughters. 


Richard P. Williams 


Farrand, Williams & Clark, 
Mich. 1846-1922 


Richard Prydderch Williams, president 
of Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit, 
Mich., died at his home in that city, No- 
vember 5, 1922, of heart failure. 

Mr. Williams was born on the Isle of 
Anglisea, North Wales, July 23, 1846, and 
received his early education in_ schools 
at Birmingham and Liverpool, England. 
He came to the United States in 1868 
and located at Detroit, where he had 
two brothers. He entered the employ of 
Farrand, Sheley & Co., who then con- 
ducted a wholesale and retail drug busi- 
ness, and a few years later became a 
member of the firm, the name of which 
was changed to Farrand, Williams & Co., 
January 1, 1890. Mr. Williams and some 
others disposed of their interest in the 
business and formed a partnership under 
the title Farrand, Williams & Clark. 
Upon apnt cant of Harvey — case in 

e firm was organized a@ cor- 
poration, Mr. Wiliams. being . chosen 


Detroit, 
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president, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 

In addition to his interest in the drug 
business Mr. Williams was a director in 
other enterprises, and was vice-president 
and member of the finance committee of 
the Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
He belonged to the Detroit Club, Detroit 
Athletic Club and the Detroit Country 
Club. He was long active in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and for years served 
it as a trustee, 


Mr. Williams and Olive Farrand, 
daughter of J. S. Farrand, were married 
December 7, 1882. She survives with one 
son, J. Farrand Williams, who is vice- 
president and treasurer of the company 
of which his father was the head. An- 
other son died in early manhood. 


William J. Gesell 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York. 
18 22 


William J. Gesell, secretary of Lehn 


& Fink, Inc., New York, died suddenly 
November 20, 1922, of cardiac trouble. 
He was fifty-seven years old, having 


been born at Mannheim, Germany, June 
17, 1865. He came to this country at 
the age of seventeen years and there- 
upon entered the employ of Lehn & 
Fink as stock clerk. During the thirty- 
nine years of his connection with that 
house he filled a variety of positions, 
rising by close application and sheer 
merit to the secretaryship of the cor- 
poration. He was a keen business man, 
and possessed sound judgment and an 
analytical mind which fitted him es- 
pecially for his official advisory position. 

Mr. Gesell was recognized as an au- 
thority on the drug markets of the world, 
and he was often and widely consulted, 
both in the trade and by government of- 
ficials. He was gifted with a genial dis- 
position, and was well regarded by his 
associates and the entire personnel of 
the house with which he was so long 
connected. He was a member of the 
New York Drug and Chemical Club, and 
of the Athletic Club of Montclair, N. Ju» 
at which city he resided. 

Mr. Gesell is survived by his wife (nee 
Thomas), with two sons, William H. and 
Richard Gesell, both of whom are asso- 
ciated with Lehn & Fink, Ince. 


- William J. Johnston 


Morris-Morton Drug Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark. 1851-1922 


William J. Johnston, president of the 
Morris-Morton Drug Co., of Fort Smith, 
Ark., died at his home in that city, No- 
vember 21, 1922, at the age of seventy- 
one years. He had suffered a stroke of 
paralysis about seven years previously, 
a ne last illness was comparatively 
rief. 


Mr. Johnston was born at Fort Smith, 
November 11 1851, the son of John I. 
Johnston, a pioneer in that section. Early 
in life he became a merchant at Lee 
Creek, Ark., returning later to his native 
town, where he was subsequently en- 
gaged in several enterprises, including 
banking, and the operation of the local 
gas and electricity system. For a num- 
ber of years he was active manager of 
the drug firm of which he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. He wag 
also an official in a furniture company. 

Mr. Johnston had been mayor of Fort 
Smith, postmaster, and a member of the 
two local bridge commissions and of the 
city council. His interest in national 
politics was extensive and he had sat in 
several national Democratic conventions, 
including the one which nominated Wood- 
row Wilson for President in 1912. 

Mr. Johnston and Miss Mamie Bourne 
were married in 1878. Mrs. Johnston sur- 
vives, with four sons, Fred B., Roy M., 
Ben B., and Mont S. Johnston. 


Thomas Alford 
Kiefer-Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1863-1922 


Thomas Asbury Alford, a partner and 
one of the managing directors of the 
Kiefer-Stewart Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
was born October 29, 1863, at Zionville, 
Ind., and died at his home in Indianapolis, 
November 28, 1922, aged fifty-nine years. 
He was the son of Ambrose and Jo- 
sephine Alford, and after the death of 
his mother, which occurred when he was 
nine years old, he went to live with his 
aunt, Mrs. Margaret Spann, at Ander- 
son, with whom he made his home until 
he became associated with Augustus 
Kiefer, in 1881. He was married in 1898 
to Miss Kathryn Gould, of Mattoon, IIl., 
who, with one daughter, Betty Gould A\}- 
ford, survives him. 

Mr. Alford was affiliated with the Kie- 
fer-Stewart Co. forty-one years, his en- 
tire business career. He was considered 
an authority on cigars and his activities 
were a material factor in the develop- 
ment of the cigar department of that 
company. When he cast his lot with the 
company it was a small concern and he 
advanced with it. He made a business 
trip to the Orient in 1918. 

Mr. Alford participated actively in 
wholesale trade promotion work at In- 
dianapolis, and was a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Kiwanis 
Club, the Indianapolis Country Club, the 
Oriental Lodge of Masons, the Scottish 
Rite, and the Methodist Church. 


Leo P. Block 


Duff-Block Drug Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 1870-1922 


Leo P. Block, vice-president of the 
Duff-Block Drug Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
died in the Erlanger Hospital, that city, 
December 18, 1922, after a brief illness. 

Mr. Block was born at Chattanooga, 
May 17, 1870, the eldest son of Dr. Marx 
Block of that city. The father had been 
directing head of the firm of M. Block 
& Co., for many years and on his death 
was succeeded by the son, who success- 
fully conducted the business for several 
years. In July, 1919, he disposed of it 
and became associated with the concern 
of which he was vice-president at the 
time of his death. The business has been 
reorganized as the Duff Drug Co. 

The subject of this sketch received his 
early education in the public schools of 
Chattanooga and finished his academic 
and technical education at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. After receiving his degree he as- 
sociated himself with his father in the 
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capacity of chemist and manager of the 
laboratory department. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of the Mizpah Temple Con- 
gregation of his city. He was a substan- 
tial citizen of the community in which 
he resided, where he was held in high 
esteem by the drug interests both whole- 
sale and retail, and his counsel was 
often sought. He was devoted to his 
business and was loved and respected 
by his associates, 

Mr. Block is survived by a sister, Miss 
Rosa Block, with whom he had made his 
home for many years, and one brother, 
Edmond Block, an attorney in the Philip- 
pine Islands, 


Alfred E. Mealy 


Gilbert Brothers & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 1862-1922 


Alfred E. Mealy, president of Gilbert 
Brothers & Co., Baltimore, Md., died 
December 22, 1922, after a brief illness. 
He was only sixty years of age, having 
been born at Orange Court House, Va., 
July 16, 1862, the fifth son of James Gor- 
don Mealy and his wife, Sarah J. Mealy. 

Our deceased member was educated at 
Baltimore, principally in the McDonough 
Institute. He entered the business of 
Gilbert Brothers & Co., in 1882, and ad- 
vanced to the position of general man- 
ager. In 1918, on the retirement of John 
Jay Gilbert, he was elected president of 
the corporation, which position he re- 
tained to the time of his death. 

Mr. Mealy was prominent in Masonry, 
having been a past master and a past 
eminent commander. He was also active 
in many business organizations of his 
city, having served as president of the 
Baltimore Drug Exchange Bureau for two 
successive years. He took a part in all 
movements for the advancement of the 
drug business, as well in those looking 
to the best interest of his adopted city. 

Our late member is survived by his 
wife, who was Miss Maggie K. Mules; 
two brothers, William R. and J. N. Mealy; 
and a sister, Mrs. Ida B. Johnson. 


Palmer H. Jadwin 
O. H. Jadwin’s Sons, Inc., New York. 
1868-1922 


Palmer Hooper Jadwin, president of O. 
H. Jadwin’s Sons, Inc., New York, died 
December 24, 1922, at his home in Brook- 
lyn. He was fifty-four years of age. 
Mr. Jadwin was the eldest son of the 
late Orlando Hooper Jadwin, formerly of 
Carbondale, Pa., and his wife, the late 
Elizabeth Palmer Jadwin, formerly of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1868 and at an early age entered 
the wholesale drug business which his 
father had established in 1856 on the 
site now occupied by the company. 


Upon the death of his father, in 1911, 
Mr. Jadwin became president of the con- 
cern, with which he had been associated 
in some capacity for about thirty-seven 
years. During his long connection with 
the trade he had established a host of 
friends and acquaintances throughout the 
country. He had a disposition that en- 
deared him to all with whom he came 
in contact in business or socially. He 
was a lover of the home, of children, 
and of the quiet life that kept him in 
the family circle, so that he did not seek 
public office or trade association honors. 
He was generous in his gifts to charity, 
whech were always quietly and modestly 
bestowed. He was a member of several 
of the more prominent Brooklyn and New 
York clubs and had his summer residence 
at Huntington, L. I. g : 

Surviving Mr. Jadwin are his wife, Cor- 
nelia Blankley Jadwin ; three sisters, Mrs. 
Frank B. Anderson, of San Francisco, 
and Mrs. Ernest H. Pilsbury and Mrs. 
Henry H. Lathrop, both of Brooklyn; and 
two brothers, Paul Orlando, and Stanley 
Palmer Jadwin, also of Brooklyn. 


Franklin Rudolph 


American Can Co., New York. 
1858-1922 


Franklin ‘Rudolph, former vice-presi- 
dent’ of the American Can Co., who died 
at his residence at Winnetka, Ill., on De- 
cember 27, 1922, was born at Chicago, 
August 8, 1858. When his father’s home 
and business were destroyed in the great 
fire of 1871, though only a boy, he be- 
gan to learn the trade of a japanner 
and soon went into the employ of the 
Adams and Westlake Co. Some years 
later this company discontinued the 
making of tinware, so Mr. Rudolph 
started out for himself, at the age of 
twenty, as a manufacturer of ornamental 
sheet metal. His capital was very small, 
but he had plenty of pluck and a reputa- 
tion for integrity that carried him 
through many trials to success, and when 
in 1901 the American Can Co. was 
formed, he was made a director and soon 
became vice-president, in which position 
he remained until his death. To him is 
largely due the development of automatic 
can-making machinery for food con- 
tainers, 

Mr. Rudolph led the busy life typical 
of the successful business man, but with 
all his activities he wads always cheerful 
and kindly and never too much occupied 
to listen to those less fortunate than him- 
self who sought his aid, and it was al- 
ways his happiness to be able to help 
young men to get a_ start in business. 
One of his outstanding characteristics 
was fair-mindedness. He is survived by 
his wife and three children. His mother, 
now ninety-five years old, also survived 


him, 
William B. Walker 


American Thermos Bottle Co., New 
York. 1867-1922 


Willlaam B. Walker, president of the 
American Thermos Bottle Co., of New 
York, died December 29, 1922, 
fifty-five years. 

Mr. Walker was born at Racine, Wis., 
March 14, 1867, but his parents were 
from the East, his father, Enos Walker, 
having gone from Lynn, Mass., and his 
mother from Erie, Pa. He is credited 
with having established the vacuum bot- 
tle industry in America, and was presi- 
dent not only of the domestic company 
but of allied companies in England and 
Japan. He was also president of the 
Thermos Metal. Products Co. of New 


aged 


York, a director of the Public National 





Bank, and a member of the New York 


Athletic Club and of the Manhattan 
Club, 
Mr. Walker was twice married, his 


first wife having been Miss Mary Cath- 
erine Morrison, who died, leaving one 
daughter, Fay Elizabeth. His second 
wife was Miss Mary Marcella Rinn. 
There are three children of the later 
union, Patrick F., William W., and Jo- 
seph A. Walker. 


Edward H. Lyon 
Il. W. Lyon Sons, Inc., New York. 
1857-1923 


Edward H. Lyon, retired vice-president 
of I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc., of New York, 
died January 1, 1923, after a long illness. 
He was born at Stockton, Cal., April 13, 
1857. For a number of years he was as- 
Sociated with the toothpowder firm 
founded by his father, Dr. I. W. Lyon, 
and held the post of vice-president at the 
time of his retirement, five years previ- 
ous to his demise. He had been a resi- 
dent of Englewood, N. J., for some thirty 
years, 

Mr. Lyon is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, and two sons. 


Frank H. Galbraith 


Yahr & Lange Drug Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1856-1923 


Frank H. Galbraith, secretary of the 
Yahr & Lange Drug Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., died suddenly as the result of a 
stroke of paralysis, January 6, 1923. He 
was in his sixty-seventh year, having 
been born at Hamilton, Ont., December 
23, 1856, of parents who were of Scotch 
and English descent. 

After the usual preliminary educa- 
tion, Mr. Galbraith began the study of 
medicine at Trinity College, Toronto, but 
as his family moved to Chicago about 
this time and his father died shortly 
thereafter, his medical course was never 
completed. In 1878 he took his first po- 
sition in the drug business, a place with 
the old firm of Van Schaack, Stevenson 
& Co. He also, at different times, was 
with Lord, Owen & Co., and Robert 
Stevenson & Co. Frail health caused him 
to make some changes, and from 1899 
to 1903 he was manager of the Des 
Moines Drug Co., and for ten years 
thereafter was in the purchasing depart- 
ment of Meyer Brothers Drug Co., after 
which for five years he was a buyer for 
the Minneapolis Drug Co. Then followed 
three years as Manager of the drug de- 
partment of the company, of which he 
was secretary at the time of his death. 

Mr. Galbraith’s outside interests were 
few, as he was devoted to business and 
found his recreation in his home life. He 
was a member of the Episcopal Church, 
and was known among his business asso- 
ciates and friends generally as a man of 
high character, fine, true and honorable 
in all the relations of life. 

Besides Mrs. Galbraith, a daughter, 
Mrs. C. A. Hobein, of Montclair, N. J., 
survives, 


Arthur R. Deacon 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1858-1923 


Arthur R. Deacon, secretary of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
died January 9, 1923, after an illnese of 
several months, resulting from blood 
poisoning. He was sixty-four years old. 
In addition to his connection with the 
Lambert Co., Mr. Deacon was a heavy 
stockholder in the St. Louis Surfacer and 
Paint Co., and in the Lambert-Deacon- 
Hull Printing Co. He was also vice- 
president of the Allen-Hanbury Co., Ltd., 
of Toronto, Can. 

Mr. Deacon was born in Wilham, Eng- 
land, in 1858. He received his early edu- 
cation in the schools of that town and 
then obtained employment as a chemist. 
At the age of sixteen he came to 
America, and after spending two years 
in North Carolina in the pursuit of agri- 
culture, went to Detroit, where he again 
worked as a chemist. Later he went to 
Colorado, where he spent several years 
prospecting for precious metals. 

In 1881 Mr. Deacon became associated 
with the Lambert Pharmacal Co. He 
served ag secretary, a position and title 
he retained until his death, over forty- 
one years. Shortly after the death, in 
1889, of Jordan W. Lambert, founder of 
the Lambert Pharmacal Co., Mr. Deacon 
was made a co-trustee of the estate with 
power that required him to dominate the 
affairs of the company. He acted as 
trustee from 1896 until the trust expired 
in 1919, and then continued in an ex- 
ecutive capacity, 

Mr. Deacon was chairman of the Pro- 
prietary Committee of this association in 
1898, at a time when the chairmanship 
of this committee was considered a very 
important position and one of heavy re- 
sponsibility. He filled the place in a 
most creditable manner. He was an in- 
timate friend of the late Clarence G. 
Stone, and was instrumental in engag- 
ing the services of Mr. Stone for his com- 
pany. It was Mr. Deacon who extended 
to Mr. Stone all facilities and time to 
continue his activities with the drug or- 
ganizations in which he took a leading 
part, 

Mr. Deacon was a Mason, a Shriner, 
a member of the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and of the Sunset Hill and Al- 


gonquin clubs, the latter of which he 
founded. 
He is survived by his wife, whom he 


married at Toronto; a son, Arthur Philip 
Deacon; and two daughters, Mrs. Edith 
Victoria Martin, of New York, and Miss 
Virginia Kettering Deacon; a_ brother, 
R. T. Deacon, of St. Louis; and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. H. F. Dyson, of Rushville, Ill., 
and Miss May Deacon, of England. 


Frederick K. Fernald 


Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
1857 - 1923 


Frederick K. Fernald, assistant sec- 
retary of the Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind., died in a sanitarium at Macon, 
Mo., January 12, 1923, in his sixty- 
sixth year. He _ suffered a _ paralytic 
stroke on Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918, which incapacitated him for busi- 
ness and was the beginning of a physical 
and mental breakdown from which he 
never recovered, 

Mr. Fernald was born at North Ber- 
wick, Me., May 14, 1857. With his 
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parents he moved to Adrian, Mich., when 
ten years old. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, but the death of his 
father prevented the completion of his 
course. In 1878 he went to Elkhart, Ind., 
and engaged in a clerical capacity with 
the master mechanic of the Lake Shore 
Railroad and in time became chief clerk 
to that official. In 1901 he became con- 
nected with the Dr. Miles Medical Co. as 
assistant manager and purchasing agent, 
and was later promoted to the position 
of assistant secretary. 


In the Proprietary Association Mr. 
Fernald was a prominent worker. He 
took an active part in the movement 
which led to the formation of its re- 
quirements committee, which has demon- 
strated its great usefulness, and of which 
he wags secretary. 


In 1879 Mr. Fernald and Miss Annette 
Mixer, of Adrian, Mich., were married. 
She survives, with their daughter, Mrs. 
E. A. Phillips, of Helena, Mont., and two 
grandchildren, 


Willis G. Depew 


I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 
La. 1864-1923 


Willis G. Depew was born at Citro- 
nelle, Ala., April 19, 1864, and died at 
New Orleans, La., January 20, 1923, be- 
ing at that time manager of and buyer 
for the sundry department of I. L. Lyons 
& Co., Ltd., and member of the board of 
directors of that company. 

After receiving his early education at 
his native town, Mr. Depew went to New 
Orleans and entered the employ of Will- 
iams, Richardson & Co., a wholesale dry 
goods firm. In 1893 he joined the forces 
of the drug house with which he was 
finishing a thirty years’ connection at the 
time of his death. Here his attention to 
business and his native ability secured 
for him recognition as a valuable man 
and gained his promotion to a high place. 

Mr. Depew is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Louise Morgan, of New Or- 
leans, and his sister, Mrs. J. C. Lyons, of 
New Orleans. He had no children. 


Ewing H. Shipley 


Shipley-Massingham Co. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1864-1923 


Ewing H. Shipley, president of the 
Shipley-Massingham Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died January 31, 1923, at his winter home 
at St. Petersburgh, Fla., after an illness 
of three years. He was fifty-eight years 


old. 

Mr. Shipley was born at Hopwood, Near 
Uniontown, Pa., November 8, 1864. At the 
age of fifteen years he went to Waynes- 
burg, Pa.. where he found work in the 
Adamson Drug Store as an apprentice and 
some time later was taken into partner- 
ship under the firm name of Adamson 
& Shipley. In 1889 he entered the employ 
of the George A. Kelly Co., Pittsburgh, as 
salesman. Here he met Sherman Massing- 
ham, and the two, in 1901, founded the 
Shipley-Massingham Co., with Mr. Ship- 
ley as president, a position he held to the 
time of his death. It nas been said of 
him that no man ever more willingly gave 
of his time to help his friends when there 
were no selfish ends in view, and that 
thoroughness was one of his dominant 
characteristics. 

In 1888 Mr. Shipley married Miss Anna 
M. Hewitt, of Waynesburg, who, with a 
daughter, Mrs. Howard Brainard, of 
Easton, Pa.. survives him. He also left 
a brother, Howard Shipley, of Hopwood. 


Arthur C. Stallman 


Arthur Stallman & Co., New York 
1870-1923 


Arthur Charles Stallman, of Arthur 
Stallman & Co., New York, died at his 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., February 8, 
1923, following an illness of only a week. 

Mr. Stallman was born September 22, 
1870, in New York City, the son of the 
late John Henry Stallman of the firm of 
Stallman & Fulton. His father died in 
1908 and the firm was dissolved. Four 
vears later Mr. Stallman founded Arthur 
Stallman & Co., and kept in touch with 
all the affairs of the business up to the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Stallman is survived by his widow, 
and a son, Arthur C. Stallman, 2nd. 

Throughout the country Mr. Stallman 
was known for his busines sagacity, hon- 
esty and integrity. Possessed of a win- 
ning personality, he gathered to himself 
a host of friends in the four corners of 
the United States. Of this host none 
was more staunch in frieadship than were 
h's New York competitors. He was promi- 
nent in the civie and social life of Mount 
Vernon, and was also a leading spirit in 
the Drauachem Club of New York and 
the New York Athletic Club. 


John A. Gallagher 


& Gallacher Drug Co., Kansas 
een City, Mo.. 1852-1923 


John Anthony Gallagher, president of 
the Faxon & Gallagher Drug Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., died February 22, 1923, at his 
home in that city after a few weeks 
illness. He was seventy-one years of age, 
and had been a resident of Kansas City 
since 1876. He became president of the 
company on the death of Mr. Faxon 
eleven years ago. 

The story of Mr. Gallagher’s life is the 
history of one of the pioneer druggists of 
Western Missouri and the story of 
strength spent in the advancement of the 
drug business. ‘The deceased was born at 
Pittston, Pa., June 19, 1852, and was 
only thirteen years old when he first 
hecame actively associated with the in- 
dustry. as an apprentice in the nearby 
city of Scranton. He clerked in a drug 
store for some years and then started 
in the business for himself at Michigamme, 
Mich. He later moved to Quincy, Ill. In 
1876 he went to Kansas City. where, 
with Dr. 7. C. Baton, he opened a drug 
store at Fighth and Main Streets. In 
1891 the business was moved to Eleventh 
and Main Streets. Two years later Mr. 
Callagher formed a _ partnership. with 
Henry Evans and organized the Evans- 
Gallagher Wholesale Drug Co., a whole- 
sale house, 

Mr. Gallagher first became associated 
with what is now the Faxon & Gallagher 
Drug Co. in 1897 by purchasing an inter- 
est in the business of Woodward, Faxon 
& Co., which thereupon became Faxon, 
Horton & Gallagher. Im 1905 J. C. Horton 
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dropped out of the corporation, which was 
reorganized with F. A. Faxon as presi- 
dent and Mr. Gallagher as vice-president. 
in 1912, at the death of Mr. Faxon, Mr. 
Gahagher became president of the com- 
pany and held the office until his death. 


‘Vhe deceased is survived by his wife; 
three daughters, Mrs. R. F. Curtin, Jr., 
Miss Dorotny Gallagher, Miss Mary Louise 
Gatuagner, and one son, J. C. Gallagher. 


John J. Gilbert 


Gilbert Brothers & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 1845-1923 

John Jay Gilbert, president of Gilbert 

Brothers & Co., Baltimore, from the time 

of their incorporation in 1906 to his re- 


tirement in 1918, died February 24, 1923, 
at the age of seventy-eight. 


Mr. Gilbert was born February 12, 1845, 
in Berkley County, Va., near the village 
of Middleway, the third son of Barnet and 
Mary J. Gilbeft. He was educated at 
Winchester, Va., where his family resided 
after 1852. In 1867 he went to Ironton, 
Ohio, where he cierked in the drug store 
of Ball & Winters for five years, after 
which he embarked in newspaper work, 
and established the Huntington Argus, at 
Huntington, W. Va. In 1874 he sold his 
newspaper and re-entered the drug busi- 
ness, a@ propiretor of a store at Harpers 
Ferry, . Va., bought of C. E. Beller. 
In 1878 he sold this store and with his 
brothers bought the Jobbing drug business 
ot Smith, Hanway & Co., Baltimore. This 
was conducted as a firm until its incor- 
poration in 1906. 


Mr. Gilbert was a consistent member 
of the Presbyterian Church. As a diver- 
sion, he accumulated antique furniture, 
his collection being a notable une. In 
1875 he married Miss Rose T. Grantham, 
of West Virginia, and to them was born 
one child, J. J. Gilbert, Jr., who survvies 
his late parents. A brother, William E. 
Gilbert, secretary and treasurer of the 
corporation, and several sisters also sur- 


is Michael P. Lynch 


Kiefer-Stewart Co., Indianapolis, 
1846-1$23 


Michael P. Lynch, third vice-president 
of the Kiefer-Stewart Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., died at his home in that city March 
8, 1923, after a brief illness. He was bora 
in County Claire, Ireland, in 1846. 


Mr. Lynch was brought to America in 
his infancy and resided at Edinburg, Ind. 
He ran away from home in 1863, being 
then but seventeen years of age, and 
joined the Union Army, in which he 
served as drummer boy. In 1865 he en- 
gaged in the retail drug business at Edin- 
burg with Mutz & Lynch. He went to 
Indianapolis in 1866 and took employment 
in the wholesale drug house of Kiefer & 
Vinton. In 1868 he started on the road 
for that concern, having been the first 
traveling salesman to represent them in 
their territory. He had been on the road 
continuously since that time, a period of 
fifty-five years, representing the various 
successors of the house, in which respect 
he held a remarkable and perhaps unique 
record. He was noted for his quiet, un- 
obtrusive, affable manner, for his dependa- 
bility, and for his accurate knowledge of 
the business. These characteristics gained 
for him new customers and larger orders 
up to his last days on the road. 


Mr. Lynch was one of the organizers 
of the Indiana Travelers’ Accident Asso- 
ciation in 1892 and had served as a di- 
rector therein to his death. He was a 
member of the Catholic Church. His wife, 
and a daughter, Miss Flora Belle Lynch, 
survive him. 


Charles H. Camp 


The Centaur Co., New York. 1862-1923 

Charles H. Camp, special representative 
of the Centaur Co., of New York, died 
in that city March 17, 1923, the day be- 
fore he would have been sixty-one years 
old, as he was born March 18, 1862, at 
Fairmount, W. Va.- 

After attending school, Mr. Camp took 
a position as a clerk, but in 1885 went 
to’ Pittsburgh and engaged in the detec- 


Ind. 


tive business with Mr. Gilkinson. Later 
he established Camps’ World Detective 
Agency. which is still functioning. It was 


as a detective that the deceased first came 
into contact with the late Charles H. 
Fletcher, then head of the Centaur Co., 
and for him found and stopped many coun- 
terfeiters of Castoria. His great success 
as a detective lay largely in his genial 
personality and engaging ways. It is said 
that he knew and was friendly with at 
least one person in practically every 
wholesale drug house in the United 
States and Canada, and that he had the 
esteem and confidence even of those whom 
he prosecuted. At the time of his death 
he had been giving his individual atten- 
tion to the affairs of the Centaur Co. for 
twenty-six years. 

Mr. Camp is sirvived by his wife and a 
married daughted; a son died a few years 


ago. 
J. H. F. Last 

Ogden Wholesale Drug Co., Ogden, 
Wash. 1856-1923 


J. Henry F. Last, president of the Ogden 
Wholesale Drug Co., Ogden, Utah, died 
after a very brief fllness March 20, 1923. 


Mr. Last was in his fifty-eighth year, 
having been born at Amsterdam, Holland, 
December 6, 1865, the son of Gerrit and 
Anna K. Scherrew'tz Last. He went to 
Ogden July 10, 1877, where he had since 
made his home. In addition to being 
president of the Ogden Wholesale Drug 
Co.. Mr. Last was a director of the 
Ogden National Bank of Commerce; di- 
rector and ass'‘stant secretary of the 
Franklin Sugar Cc., of Franklin, Idaho, a 
member of the Weber Club, Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Elks Club, Exchange 
Club, and the Ogden Golf and Country 
Club. He was the senior member of the 
Last & Thomas Co. from 1891 to 1922, 
when he sold his interests and left for a 
trip to Holland. He had returned from 
that trip just a year before his death, 
and during that year he had devoted most 
of his time to his drug interests. 

A step-brother, J. W. F. Volker. of 
Ogden, and a sister, Mrs. Harriett Spring- 
er, of Nichtevecht, Holland, survive the 
deceased, as well as several nieces and 
nephews. 
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M. L. J. Lambert 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1881-1923 


Marion Liscome Jarvis Lambert, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Cvo., of St. Louis, Mo., 
died at Hot Springs, Ark., of pneumonia 
March 23, 1923. He had been active with 
the company for the past fifteen years, 
serving as treasurer, advertising manager, 
and in various other capacities. Mr. Lam- 
bert was born at St. Louis, May 29, 1881, 
the third son of Jordan W. Lambert and 
Lily Winn Lambert. His father founded 
the Lambert Pharmacal Co. in 1881. He 
is survived by his daughter, Mrs. Warne 
Niedringhaus, and twe sons, Marion, Jr., 
and Stafford, and his brothers, Albert B., 
Gerard B., and Wooster Lambert. 


Mr. Lambert took an active interest in 
sports and athletics. When war was de- 
clared between Germany and France, he 
enlisted in the French Ambulance Corps, 
first donating a complete ambulance and 
operating it himself in the Verdun dis- 
trict. When the United States entered 
the war, he came back to this country, 
and immediately returned to France, 
where he served as a first lieutenant in 
the gas division of the United States 
Army. 

Mr. Lambert was a Mason of high rank, 
a member of the Racquet Club, St. Louis 
Club, and the St. Louis Country Club. 


Thomas E. Shoemaker 


Robert Shoemaker & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1852-1923 


Thomas Earp Shoemaker, president of 
Robert Shoemaker & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, died at his residence at Ogontz, 
Pa., April 5, 1923, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He had been associated with 
this house for more than fitty years. 

Mr. Snoemaker was born at Philadel- 
phia November 26, 1852, the seventh of 
thirteen cnildren. He received his early 
education in the Abington Friends School 
and the Episcopal Academy of his native 
city. He then became a partuer in the 
business of his father. This business had 
been purchased by his father in 1837 when 
it was in the retail field, but had been 
converted into a wholesale concern in 
1852. When it was incorporuted in 1919, 
the subject of this sketch was made its 
vice-president, and became its president 
two years later upon the death of his 
older brother, Richard. 

Mr. Shoemaker was a member of the 
Orpheus Club, a musical society of his 
city, and had been a director and vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Drug Ex- 
change. In 1875 he married Miss Lillie 
Thomas. They made their home at Shoe- 
makertown, now Ogontz, much of the land 
thereabout having been purchased by his 
ancestors in 1886. 

The deceased is survived by his son, 
Robert Shoemaker, 3d, who was vice-presi- 
dent and has now become the president 
of the company; two brothers, James 
Janny Shoemaker of Sandy Springs, Md., 
and Ellis C. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia ; 
and by two sisters, Mrs. Roberta Silver, 
of New York, and Miss Mary Anna Shoe- 
maker, of Philadelphia. 


Olliver F. Fuller 
The emeaitiens 3 = Chicago, Ill. 


After an active connection with the 
drug business covering a period of prac- 
tically four-score years, and at the ripe 
old age of ninety-three, Oliver Franklin 
Fuller, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Fuller-Morrison Co., Chicago, died 
April 10, 1923. 

Mr. Fuller was born at Sherman, Conn., 
October 19, 1829, and left the country 
school there at the age of fifteen to take a 
place in a retail drug store at Peekskill, 
N. Y. He remained at Peekskill for sev- 
eral years, and in 1852 moved to Chicago, 
where, with a partner, he started a retail 
and wholesale drug business. The first 
firm name was Fuller & Roberts, and this 
became successively O. F. Fuller, O. F. 
Fuller & Co., Fuller & Finch, Fuller, Finch 
& Fuller, Fuller & Fuller, and, in 1885, 
the Fuller & Fuller Co. This designa- 
tion continued until the consolidation in 
1915 of that company with Morrisson, 
Plummer & Co., under the name, the Ful- 
ler-Morrisson Co., with Mr. Fuller as 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Fuller was loath to give up interest 
in his business, and retained his chairman. 
ship, largely an honorary position, until 
his death. In 1907 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ 
Association and held the office for several 
years. He was a life member of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Science, a member of the 
Chicago Historical Society, the New Eng- 
land Society and several other organiza- 
tions. He long enjoyed the distinction of 
being dean of the wholesale drug trade 
of the country. 

Mr. Fuller was married in 1858 at 
Peekskill to Miss Phoebe L. Shipley, who 
died in 1900. On October 10, 1911, he 
married Miss Rebecca Reynolds Secor, of 
Ossining, N. Y., a friend of many years’ 
standing, who survives him. He is also 
survived by the widows of his two sons, 
Charles and Frank, and three grandchil- 
dren, Revillo and Dain Fuller, sons of Mrs. 
Charles Fuller, and Miss Phoebe Franklin 


Henry G.. Harper 


Scott Drug Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
1870-1923 


Henry G. Harper, secretary-treasurer of 
the Scott Drug Co., Charlotte, N. C., and 
for twenty-eight years connected with that 
house, died April 18, 1923, two days after 
his fifty-third birthday. He was a man 
of kindly disposition and pleasing manner 
who numbered his friends by the hundreds. 
His business judgment was sound and he 
was one of the outstanding members of 
the drug business in his part of the 
country. 

Mr. Harper was born at Castalia, N. C., 
April 16, 1870, and went to Charlotte at 
the age of twenty-two, where he secured 
employment in the retail drug store of 
Reese & Robertson. He remained there 
three years and then took a position with 
John M. Scott & Co. In a short time the 
company wags incorporated and Mr. Har- 
per was made _ secretary-treasurer, in 
which capacity he served until his death. 

Mr. Harper was a leading member of 
and an official in the First Baptist Church 
of his city, and an active Pythian, but his 
chief interest was his home and family. 


He is survived by his wife, who before 
her marriage, November 22, 1893, was 
Miss Cora McLaughlin; one daughter, 
Mrs. Mangum Webb, and two sons, Henry 
G. Harper, Jr., and Robert Harper. 


Frank H. Rosengarten 


Powers- Weightman- Rosengarten 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1843-1923 


Frank H. Rosengarten, of Philadelphia, 
died May 7, 1923, at the age of eighty. 
He retired from the firm of Rosengarten 
& Son eight years before its amalgama- 
tion with Powers & Weightman in 1905. 
He was born at Philadelphia May 6, 1843. 
the youngest son of George D. Rosen- 
garten, founder of the old firm. 

Mr. Rosengarten received his early edu- 
cation in private schools at Philadelphia. 
During the Civil War he _ serve in 
Landis’ Battery at the time of Lee’s in- 
vasion of Pennsyivania. After the close 
of the Civil War he spent several years 
in Germany, studying chemistry under 
Prof. Adolph Stricker at the University 
of Tubingen, directing particular atten- 
tion to alkaloids, including quinine and 
its salts, and the minor alkaloids found 
in cinchona bark. On his return to Phila- 
delphia he became associated with his 
father’s firm and devoted his time to the 
manufacture of quinine, of which that 
firm was one of the foremost producers. 
In 1879 Mr. Rosengarten was admitted 
to partnership and retired from active 
business December 31, 1897. 

Mr. Rosengarten, in 1872, married Mary 
D. Richardson, of St. Louis, a daughter 
of James Richardson of the Richardson 
Drug Co. Mrs. Rosengarten died in 1913. 
Two sons, J. Clifford Rosengarten and 
S. R. Rosengarten, survive their father. 


Frank A. Ruf 


The Antikamnia Remedy Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 1856-1923 


Frank A. Ruf, president of the Anti- 
kamnia Remedy Co., of St. Louis, died 
May 28, 1923, in his St. Louis home from 
complications arising from rheumatism, 
with which he had been afflicted for some 
time. He was sixty-seven years old. 

Born at Albany, N. Y., April 4, 1856, 
the son of John J. and Katherine Ruf, 
Mr. Ruf was taken to Des Moines, Iowa, 
at an early age. When he was thirteen 
years old, he entered St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kan., and remained there 
two years. Following this he worked at 
St. Joseph, Mo., for a while. He went to 
St. Louis in 1874, where he was employed 
by Maurice W. Alexander, who later be- 
came president of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and also in the Mel- 
lier Drug Store. With his savings as 
capital he joined L. E. Frost in forming 
the retail drug firm of Frost & Ruf. In 
1888 this firm began the manufacture of 
Antikamnia. In 1899 a separate corpora- 
tion was formed by L. E. Frost, John W. 
Cox and Frank A. Ruf. The business 
started with a $5,000 capital. Industry 
and advertising so expanded it that it was 
later re-incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000. The new corporation then 
moved into a new building, where it re- 
mained until 1896, when it was moved to 
other quarters where it remained until 
1902, when its present headquarters were 
established. Mr. Ruf early bought L. E. 
Frost’s interest in the bySiness. 

Mr. Ruf, in addition to being president 
of the Antikamnia company, was presi- 
dent of the Herriot Shoe Polish Co., the 
Cinderella Heel Corporation, and the Ac- 
toid Remedy Co., and vice-president of 
the Bowen Motor Railways Corporation 
and the Watters Corporation. He was a 
director and member of the _ executive 
committee of the Mercantile Trust Co., 
and was a director in the C. E. Gallagher 
Medicine Corporation. He was also a 
member of several Masonic orders and 
many other clubs and svcieties. Among 
these are the St. Louis Club, Racquet, 
Noonday, Century Boat, Automobile and 
Riverview clubs, and the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association. He was a collector of 
paintings and rugs, and was a member of 
the Art League, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Zoological Society, the Apollo 
Club, the St. Louis Symphony Society and 
the Advisory Board of the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts, and was a guarantor of the 
Municipal Opera. 

The deceased is Survived by his wife, 
who was Miss Alpha Haight, of Middle- 
bury, Vt., whom he married in 1897, at 
Buffalo, N. Y.; a brother, John L. Ruf, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and a sister, Mrs. 
Louis Harbach, of Oakland, Cal. 


Cornelius S. Sweetland 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. |. 1845-1923 


Cornelius Sowle Sweetland, president of 
the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L, died May 30, 1923, about a week 
after having undergone a surgical opera- 
tion. He was in his seventy-eighth year 
and had been active until a short while 
before his death. 

Mr. Sweetland was born at North 
Providence, R. I., July 15, 1845, of a fam- 
ily which had been prominent in the 
affairs of that State and Massachusetts 
for many years. He was graduated by 
Brown University in 1866 and took his 
master’s degree two years later, was a 
Phi Beta Kappa man and became a trus- 
tee of the university in 1892 and its 
treasurer in 1900, both of which offices 
he held until his death. 

After finishing at college Mr. Sweetland 
took up banking, and was for penny years 
widely known in financial circles. In 1881 
he became a director of the Rumford 
Chemical Works, and in 1914 its presi- 
dent. When death removed him from 
these positions the board of directors, in 
a formal minute, said:—‘“During these 
many years he has been devoted to the 
interests of the company and has con- 
stantly assisted the directors with his 
wise advice and good counsel. He was a 
courteous, agreeable and cultured gentle- 
man, and by his genial disposition he 
made friends with all with whom he came 
in contact. ‘The directors feel that by 
his death the corporation has been de- 
prived of a wise counselor and that they 
personally have lost a good friend.” The 
deceased was a member of the Providence 
Art Club, the Hope Club, the Squantum 
Association, University Club, The Players, 
and a trustee of the Providence Public 
Library. He was also treasurer and di- 
rector of the Alfred Anthony Estate Co., 
a director of the Providence and Worces- 


Co., 
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ter Railroad, and was a trustee and secre- 
tary of the United Tractions Employes’ 
Mutual Relief Association from its or- 
ganization in 1901. He is survived by 
his wife, who before their marriage in 
1861 was Miss Mary H. Anthony; a son, 
Harold Sweetland; and a daughter, Miss 
Louisa Sweetiand. 


Frederick C. Herrington 
Burlington Drug Co., Burlington, Vt. 
1858-1923 


Frederick Currier Herrington, president 
of the Burlington Drug Co., .Burlington, 
Vt., died suddenly June 30, 1923, at his 
home in that city. 


Mr. Herrington was born at Geneva, 
Ill., in 1858, but when _he was quite young 
his family moved to Potsdam, N. Y. Mr. 
Herrington went to Burlington in 1876, 
and entered the employ of the Wells & 
Richardson Co. When the wholesale drug 
department of the company was estab- 
lished in 1892 as an independent business 
under the name Burlington Drug Co., Mr. 
Herrington went with it and in 1901 be- 
came its president. He continued as head 
of the company until the day of his death, 
always taking a keen interest in its af- 
fairs even after the cessation, a few years 
ago, of his active participation in them. 


Mr. Herrington took much pleasure in 
the affairs of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
in which he was a communicant and for 
many years a vestryman. He was a mem- 
ber of the Algonquin Club, of the Ethan 
Allen Club and of the Waubanakee Golf 
Club. For a while he served his adopted 
city as an alderman, 


Mr. Herrington was a fine, congenial 
spirit, interested in every worthy cause. ° 
He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. John 
W. Goss, whose husband is vice-president 
and secretary of the company. 


Dr. Adolph W. Miller 


Aschenbach & Miller, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. 1841-1923 


Adolph William Miller, Ph.G., M.D., 
Ph.D., president of Aschenbach & Miller, 
Inc., Philadelphia, died July 6, 1923, in 
the eighty-second year of his age. He 
was the son of William H. Miller, a drug- 
gist, in Hanover, Germany, who was the 
son of a druggist there. Dr. Miller was 
born at Berge, Hanover, October 8, 1841, 
ane soe with his parents to this country 


The family settled at Belleville, Il., not 
far from St. Louis, and here, with his 
father, and at St. Louis, and later, from 
1853 to 1860, with his father again at 
St. Paul, the young man worked at and 
studied the drug business. In 1860 he 
entered the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, by which he was graduated two 
years later. Robert M. Shoemaker and 
C. Lewis Diehle were members of the 
Same class. While at college Mr. Miller 
clerked first in the store of Fred Roll- 
man and later for Henry O. D. Banks, 
for which latter druggsts Frederick 
Aschenbach also worked. 

In May, 1862, the two clerks each 
bought a third interest in the store, which 
was continued by H. O. D. Banks & Co. 
until about 1864, when the senior mem- 
ber retired and the firm name became 
Aschenbach & Miller. Gradually the busi- 
ness was changed from retail to whole- 
sale, manufacturing and importing, and 
November 1, 1905, it was incorporated, 
with Dr. Miller as president, Mr. Aschen- 
bach as general manager, and John F. 
Belsterling as secretary and treasurer. 
When Mr. Aschenbach died, March 26, 
1906, his widow succeeded him as a mem- 
ber of the company and was its vice- 
president at the time of Dr. Miller’s death. 

Dr. Miller took his medical degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1871, 
and his degree of philosophy from the 
same institution a year later, his studies 
having progressed while he was giving 
much of his time and thought to his 
business. He taught first pharmacy and 
then materia medica in the university 
from 1878 to 1905. He was a great lover 
of botany, and for several years was 
president of the Botanical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

Long a member of our association, the 
deceased was widely known for his work 
as chairman of the committee on metric 
weights and measures. He was our third 
vice-president in 1915-16. For years he 
took an active part in the affairs of the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, 
especially as a member of its committee 
on botany. He was also actively identi- 
fied with the management of Bartram’s 
Garden, Philadelphia, and wae a member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, the 
Franklin Institute and the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

Dr. Miller’s interest in the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science was :n- 
tense. He was its corresponding secre- 
tary from 1886 and was president of its 
alumni association in 1875-76. For many 
years he wag a director of the Philadel- 
phia Drug Exhange and had served three 
terms as its president. He was at one 
time president of the Lotus Club and was 
a member of several fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

Our deceased member is survived by 
his wife and three daughters. 


David B. Gamble 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1847 -1923 


David B. Gamble, former secretary of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio, died July 15, 1923, at the Pasadena | 
following an 


Hospital, Pasadena, Cal., 
operation for the relief of kidney trouble, 


He was seventy-five years old. Though | 


not actively connected with the Procter 


& Gamble Co. for a number of years, hé' 
had large holdings in that corporation, ' 


His father, James Gamble, and William 
Procter, grandfather of William Cooper 
Procter, president of the 
Gamble Co., founded the business. 

Mr. Gamble was born at Cincinnati 
November 6, 1847, and devoted a large 


part of his time when in that city to civic | 


and philanthropic work. Upon retiring 


Procter & 


from active business he epent a great por- | 


tion of his time at Pasadena and took a 
prominent part in similar work there. He 
was especially interested in church ac- 
tivities, and was credited with being one 


of the largest givers to the foreign mis- ; 


sions of the Presbyterian Church. He 


was a liberal supporter of Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, of whose board he was 
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president until a short time before his 


death, 

Mrs. Mary Gamble, widow of the de- 
ceased, and three sons, Cecil H., Sidney 
and Clarence Gamble, survive. Cecil H. 
Gamble is president of the Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Co., founded by his father 
fifteen years ago; Clarence Gamble is an 
instructor in the School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Sidney 
Gamble is active in Y. M. C. A. work in 


China, 
Charles M. Russell 
E. Fougera & Co., Inc., New York. 
1872-1923 


Charles Mills Russell, vice-president 
and counsel for E. Fougera & Co., Inc., 
of New York, died August 11, 1923, at his 
home in Pelham Manor, N. Y. He would 
have been fifty-one years old on his next 
birthday. 


Mr. Russell was born at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., December 11, 1872. After his 
graduation by Cornell University in 1895 
he did newspaper work for some of the 
larger New York dailies. He studied law 
and was admitted to the bar, and became 
vice-president of and counsel for the 
Metropolitan Hardware Co. of New York 
and in 1915 entered the Fougera Corpora- 
tion in the same capacities. 


_ The deceased was a trustee of Cornell 
University, a member of the New York 
Press Club, Montauk Club, New York 
County Bar Association, New York State 
Bar Association and was a thirty-second 
degree Mason. He is survived by his wife, 
two daughters and a son. 


John A. Dummer 


Yahr & Lange Drug Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1871-1923 


John A. Dummer, for fifteen years 
treasurer of the Yahr & Lange Drug Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., died suddenly August 
14, 1923. 

Mr. Dummer was born at Milwaukee 
fifty-two years ago and received his early 
education there. Previous to his associa- 
tion with the drug company he was an 
accountant for the former Kochman & 
Loeber Co., wholesale paper dealers. 

Mr. Dummer and Miss Mabel Yahr 
were married in 1902. He is survived by 
three sisters, Mrs. Bertha Rathke and 
Miss Catherine Dummer, both of Milwau- 
kee, and Mrs. J. E. Melton, of Texarkana, 


Texas, 
Edward P. Irving 


Walrus Manufacturing Co., 
lhl. 1863-1923 


Edward P. Irving, president and treas- 
urer of the Walrus Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill., for more than thirty years 
one of the leading and most active busi- 
ness men of that city, died August 16, 
1923, after an illness of several months. 
He was in his sixtieth year, having been 
born at Wolcott, N. Y., November 23, 
1863. His father, Rev. Peter Irving, was 
a Baptist minister, and moved with his 
family to the West when the son was but 
a child. 

At the age of sixtee nyears, both his 
parents being dead, Mr. Irving went to 
live with an uncle at Jacksonville, III, 
under whom, while still attending school, 
he learned the trade of a carpenter and 
cabinet maker. After his graduation by 
Illinois College he taught school for a 
while, his move to Decatur having been 
to assume charge, in 1889, of a business 
college there. In 1894 he left the college 
and became associated with the late Rob- 
ert Faries in the Faries Manufacturing 
Co. Later the Walrus Manufacturing Co. 
was established, of which concern Mr. 
Irving was treasurer, and upon the death 
- a. Faries succeeded him as its presi- 

ent. 

In addition to his connection with the 
Walrus concern, Mr. Irving was a director 
of the Citizens’ National Bank and vice- 
president of the Home Ice Cream Co. of 
his city. He was also for more than 
thirty years, superintendent of the Con- 
gregational Sunday School, which he 
helped to establish and maintain; secre- 
tary of the local hospital association, a 


Decatur, 


director of the Decatur Club, one of the’ 


organizers of the Decatur Chamber of 
Commerce, a director of the Country 
Club and of the Rotary Club of his city, 
president of the Decatur Water Supply 
Co., and connected in some way with 
practically every important movement for 
the betterment of his city. He always 
did his work thoroughly, avoiding show 
and noise. if 

Mr. Irving and Miss Florence Bernice 
Faries, daughter of Robert Faries, were 
married in 1891. To this union were born 
four children, Florence Edwina, Eleanor 
Jane, Mary Frances, and a son, Robert, 
the latter of whom died when quite young. 


Edward W. Krutch 


Sanford, Chamberlain & Albers Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 1854-1923 
Edward W. Krutch died at Knoxville, 
Tenn., August 21, 1923. He was leaving 
an elevator in a Knoxville office building 
when the car started. His leg was badly 
crushed and he died a few hours later. 


its buyer of drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
proprietary medicines. A bare-footed boy 
of fourteen, he was playing in’ the water 
of a creek when a friend of his mother 
sought him out to say that he had a job 
for him. He immediately went to a post 
of duty that he never left until his death. 


Mr. Krutch was born on a farm near 
Knoxville February 19, 1854. His only 
school advantages were obtained from 
the University of Tennessee Preparatory 
School. He was well known in Knoxville 
and was a member of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. Through his long connection 
with the drug business and his attend- 
ance at the conventions of our association 
and of the Southern Drug Club he made 
a great many friends in the drug trade. 

Mr. Krutch is survived by his wife and 
three sons, Alfred Krutch and Dr. Joseph 
Wood Krutch, of New York, and Charles 
Krutch, of Knoxville. 


John C. Spratt 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1857-1923 


John C. Spratt, connected with Parke, 
Davis & Co., of Detroit, Mich., for many 
years, died August 22, 1923, at Providence 
Hospital, that city, following an operation. 

Mr. Spratt was born at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., sixty-six years ago, and was edu- 
cated in the schools of that city. After 
spending fifteen years in the retail drug 
business he entered the service of Parke, 
Davis & Co. in 1888 and remained with 
that house until his retirement from active 
service last November, a period of thirty- 
four years. He began as chief clerk in 
the order department and ascended step 
by step until he became manager of the 
department of traveling service and as- 
sumed control of several hundred sales. 
men _and detailists operating throughout 
the United States. During the last few 
years of his connection with the corpora- 
tion he was one of its officers. He was 
a well-known and popular. figure in drug 
circles throughout the country. 


Mr. Spratt was at one time a member 
of the Municipal Art Commission of De- 
troit and at the time of his death had 
been for many years a director of the 
Commonwealth Federal Savings Bank. 
He is survived by his wife and two 


daughters. 
Arthur E. Rice 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1869-1923 


Arthur E. Rice, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, was on a vacation trip with his 
two sons when he was suddenly stricken 
while in the Yellowstone Park, and died 
August 26, 1923. 

Mr. Rice was born at Phliadelphia in 
1869, the son of Alfred H. and Lydia J. 
Rice. After going through high school 
there he entered upon a business career. 
In course of time he began to work for 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
in a minor position and continued his 
studies at a night school. By close ap- 
plication he gradually rose until he at- 
tained the responsible positions of treas- 
urer and vice-president of the company, 
and finally in February, 1921, he became 
its president. He was a director of a 
prominent banking institution and a mem- 
ber of the Union League. 


Fred W. Cook 


The San Antonio Drug Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 1860-1923 


Fred W. Cook, chairman of the board 
of directors of the San Antonio Drug Co., 
San Antonio, Texas, died September 3, 
1923, in a hospital at Chicago, where he 
had undergone an operation. 

Mr. Cook was born at Louisville, Ky., 
August 8, 1860. After his graduation by 
the University of Indiana he studied at 
the University of Heidelburg. Following 
this he was for six years in his father’s 
bank at Evansviile, Ind., and then, in 
1895, he went to San Antonio. He had 
been there but a year when he became 
secretary of the San Antonio Drug Co., 
and in 1898 was elected its president. In 
recent years he had served as chairman 
of its board of directors. 

Mr. Cook had been president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and an active par- 
ticipant in numerous movements in the 
civic advancement of San Antonio. He 
had been a director of several financial 
institutions, railroads and other enter- 
prises. For several years he was a regent 
of the University of Texas, and through- 
out the greater part of his career in the 
Lone Star State he has been an influen- 
tial figure in its politics. From a modest 
beginning he and his associates in a com- 
paratively few years brought the San 
Antonio Drug Co. to its present place 
among the leading wholesale houses of 
the South. 

The deceased is survived by his wife 
and a daughter, Mrs. Stella Cook Cutrer, 

Your committee recommends that a 
memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention in 
which the names of the departed members 
shall be inscribed, and that when this re- 
port is printed in the proceedings a pic- 


Mr. Krutch had been connected with 
the Sanford, Chamberlain & Albers Co. ture of each deceased member accom- 
of that city for fifty-five years. He was pany it 
Mr. Schnell:—I move the acceptance of the report by a rising vote. 


(The members arose.) 


President Bogart:—It is rather saddening that so many have passed away in the 


year, those whom we have known and been accustomed to meet. 
our company is among the number whose names were read. 


The president of 
I presume there was no 


one in the room whom it didn’t strike personally when the names were read. We 


thank you, Mr. Schnell, for the report. 


President Bogart:—It has seemed desirable that we might hear something about 
the matter of one-cent letter postage, and one of the gentlemen who is particularly 
interested in that and most able to express himself upon that point happens to be a 
Cleveland man, and at the invitation of the local committee Mr. Burroughs will 
address us now in a ten-minute presentation of that subject. 


Mr. Burroughs spoke as follows:— 


One-Cent Letter Postage 


The National One Cent Letter Postage 
Association has for its title a misnomer, 
but we have this for our aim and object, 
to require each class of mail to pay cost 
of service in order that no class need pay 
more than cost. “He who shoes horses 
with gold is foolish.” The man who 
wastes his time on trifles is equally fool- 
ish. If you were to put a one, or two 
or three-cent postage on a letter it is a 
trifle but it isn’t after all a trifle when 
you know that the expenses of the post 


office department for the year just ended 
on the 30th of June, past, which will be 
known in December when you get them, 
you will find that they have been within 
$5,000,000 of $500,000,000 for the total. I 
don’t know that but I am a Yankee, born 
in the state of Maine, and a fairly good 
guesser. You see how near my guess is 
to being correct. f 

No longer is it a trifle when you know 
that the mail of the United States has 
put $250,000,000 roughly (I am general- 
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izing) of those dollar’s worth of stamps 
upon their postage and when you further 
realize that of the 721 cities in the United 
States of at least 10,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, doubtless the exchanged mail be- 
tween the largest and smaliest of those 
cities accounts for something like two- 
thirds, perhaps three-fourths of that total. 
The retailers, the wholesalers, the jobbers, 
the manufacturers, the business men of 
this country, had to put on more than 
$200,000,000 of the $250,000,000 that has 
been placed upon the mail, first class, 


There is another fraction of the branch 
of the post office service. Parcel post 
you will find has put on between $175,- 
000,000 and $200,000,000 for its service. 
It has cost more than that, whether the 
post office department tells you so or do 
not tell you so. I can analyze it for you 
and show you so that you know whether 
that is or not, but it only cost a little 
more, ten per cent. more, 


The letter mail service is nearly 100 
per cent. profit, and not $25,000,000 loss, 
not $20,000,000 of loss on the parcel post, 
but some. 


There is a loss on the rural free de- 
livery. There is a loss but of the most 
—— proportions upon the third-class 
mail. 

We have one other kind of mail, the 
second-class, the periodical literature of 
the country. That has had its service 
for the past year for roughly $25,000,000. 
It has cost around $100,000,000. There 
is where the loss is and that is why the 
Postage Association has for its funda- 
mental thought, requiring each class of 
mail to pay cost of service in order that 
no class need pay more than cost. 

If there were carried in that second- 
class mail only such things as the Satur- , 
day Evening Post I wouid say very well 
and let them have that special privilege, 
let it continue to have that subsidy, even 
in spite of the fact that we as business 
men see no reason why the publishing of 
periodicals, a business conducted for 
profit, like wholesale druggists’ work or 
wholesale grocers or any Other business of 
the United States should be subsidized 
with a distribution of its entire product 
of not only literature but advertising mat- 
ter which is certainly its merchandise at 
a mere fraction of the cost of service, 

The postage association and no one 
else really except as we had the help of 
the Post Office Department and Congress, 


President Bogart:—Mr. Burroughs has 
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due to the fact of the evident justice of 
the proposition, saddled the second-class 
mail with one advance divided into four 
little fractions, an advance from where 
they were paying $10,000,000 a year to 
$25,000,000; a point where they were pay- 
ing a third or fourth or tenth or eleventh 
or what you choose to call it for the cost 
of service to a point where they are now 
paying a third or a quarter of the cost of 
service. They have stood an advance, but 
they have not stood an advance that is 
= adequate to what they should 
stand. 


Our contention is first, having required 
them to pay $15,000,000 more than they 
were paying; second, through our activi- 
ties we have gotten the drop letter all 
through the war, the local delivered let- 
ter, the letter originating in Greater Cleve- 
land or any other city and deliverd with- 
in the limits of that city or its rural routes 
adjacent, which cost only a quarter of a 
cent and now costs only about a third 
of a cent and was paying like every other 
letter two cents. We said that shall not 
go to three cents if we can help it. But 
the Government needed revenue and so 
it had to go and postal cards also went 
from one cent to two cents. We saved 
however, the drop letter. We saved 
$30,000,000 to the business men of the 
country. 


As soon as the Armistice was signed we 
jumped in and got something. We got 
the war tax removed from the mail, the 
distant letters, that saved every one of 
you from that time, that is, from six 
months later, July 1st of the next year, 
until the present day, more than four 
years, a cent on every envelope you 
mailed. That has saved over $150,000,000 
to the business men of the United States 
and we ask them to support us in our 
activities to go further. 

The Congressman who will probably be 
the Chairman of the Postal Committee 
this winter and who is with us in many 
respects says that he can get the drop 
letter reduction, which must precede the 
general reduction, very soon. He is hope- 
ful, and he may be able to get it this 
winter. It depends upon how much assis- 
tance he gets. There is the situation. You 
can help us. We want you to pass a set 
of resolutions. This set was passed by 
the Wholesale Grocers’ Association. I 
will leave copies of it with your president 
and ask him to look it over. 


brought us a very timely message. Is it 


your wish that these resolutions be submitted to our Committee on Resolutions? 


What is your pleasure? 


(it was voted upon motion duly made and seconded that such action be taken.) 
President Bogart:—We will now receive invitations for our next annual meeting. 


Invitations for Jubilee Meeting 


Secretary Waterbury:—Mr. President, the invitations so far received are from 


resort towns and hotels. 


Asheville, N. C., one from Grove Park Inn, and the other from Kenilworth Inn. 


The two being supported by the cities themselves are from 


The 


remaining invitations are purely solicitations from hotels themselves, like Atlantic 


City and Asbury Park. 


President Bogart:—Any one present who wishes to present an invitation? 

Mr. Morrisson:—I do not have with me but in my room I have an invitation from 
the Chicago Association of Commerce to this convention to meet there next year. 

Mr. Greiner:—-We ask for the convention to convene in San Antonio in 1924 with 


a side trip to Mexico, 


Mr. Ochse:—San Antonio wants the convention for 1924 for two reasons: One is 


that we are entitled to it; the second is that Mexico invites you. 


I am prepared to 


submit to you telegrams from President Obregon of the Republic of Mexico and the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Business Men of San Antonio, and last but not least, 
the unit of Texas jobbers. And if you gentlemen will decide to come to San Antonio 
we will show you two sides to the river, the wet side and the dry side. It is some- 
thing that you should do. You should know Mexico. Mexico has been recognized. 
It is our sister republic, and we have a border line of 1,800 miles, and it is just one 
step across rfom Antonio to Mexico. In courtesy, the Mexican people, I will say, 
and say it to all of you, are unexcelled by any peoples in the world, They know 
how to treat you and they know how to extend courtesy, and I believe that you 
should come to San Antonio, and you should go to Mexico. I strongly urge in your 
deliberations that you do not overlook the best bet that you ever had in your lives. 

President Bogart:—If there are no other invitations, the invitations presented 
will go to the Committee on Time and Place. 

Secretary Waterbury:—We have the following telegram from the American Fair 
Trade League:— 

The American Fair Trade League sends cordial greetings and warmly appreciates the 
co-operation of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association in the cause of honest mer- 
chandising as embodied in pending standard price bills. We are gaining steadily by public 
education, but victory can only be won by continuance of earnest individual work. | 

President Bogart:—If there is no objection, communications of that sort will be 


taken to the Board of Control for their consideration. 


Interstate Business 


(Secretary Waterbury summarized from a complete file dealing with the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court anent specialty salesmen being sent into a State 
and taking turn-over orders for the account of jobbers, and the like.) 

Secretary Waterbury:—The thought in bringing this to your attention was to 
find out whether in other States there are laws of a similar character, and whether 
they are being enforced to any extent. It is just a matter that the manufacturers 
and wholesalers within the different states are interested in. 

President Bogart:—This is a question which would be and could be very im- 
portant. It opens up possibilities that might arise in every state in the Union and 
yet we have only begun upon it. The question is whether or not it wouldn’t be well 
if we had a special committee to make a careful study of that whole thing so that 
we might have at a later date some advice and some help. I apprehend that in 
almost every state in the Union there is some old statute that will be found that 
will open that very question, and it is of interest to all of us. 

Mr. Jones, could you give us some points of interest? 

Mr. Jones:—I can only confirm what the secretary said about it. Our attorney 
brought the matter to us. We knew nothing about it at all and on his advice we 
simply paid the $250 fine and withdrew for the time being. I think the same attitude 
was taken on the part of Eli Lilly & Co. But, as you say, it is like these insurance 
laws that start and grow, and if you don’t begin to watch it immediately they get 
beyond control. I think it would have to be handled by a special committee of this 
association. 

President Bogart:—Shall we send it to the Board of Control with the recom- 
mendation that it be considered and also the appointment of a special committee? 
If that is your desire it will follow that course. p 

(Secretary Waterbury read a communication from Mr. Krause, of the University 
of Michigan.) 

President Bogart:—Mr. Krause is the dean of the Pharmacy School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. There has been an endeavor to get the Carnegie Foundation 
to survey pharmacy in this country. It has not done so, but it has made a very 
valuable survey of medicine. That work is done, and there are now funds available, 
and we should be the next field to cover. It happens now that President Burton of 
the University of Michigan is a member of the Carnegie Foundation. Dean Krause 
has presented these same. resolutions to various bodies in the drug trade and, of 
course, they are being indorsed. It involves nothing on our part except that we give 
our indorsement, and it will give them some further influence to the Carnegie 
Foundation. Now if it is your wish that these go to the Committee on Resolutions 
or to the Board of Control, whichever you order, with the thought that they will 
bring in a recommendation, it will follow that course, or if you find that it should 
be turned down forthwith, do it now. 

(It was voted upon motion duly made and seconded that it be referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions.) 


Convention Committees Named 


President Bogart:—We have several items. under the heading of ‘‘New Business.” 
I hope every one will remain. We are going to be able to close promptly upon the 
hour appointed. At just this point I will name some of the committees:— 

Nominations:—Robert H. Bradley, chairman; James W. Morrisson, C. J. 


DeWoody, W. V. Smith, M. E. Sherman. 
Time and Place:—C, F. Weller, chairman; Ben Exley, A. J. Geer, William J. 


Schieffelin, Jr., J. W. Phillips. 5 
Thanks:—R. W. Blanding, P. A. Hayes, H. A. Arrington, R. L. Powers, Max 
re-' 


Bakst. 
President Bogart:—There is a special committee to report upon a meetin , 
cently held in New York, a very important. meeting, one.which calls for addit! onal ; 
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study on our part. 
Charles W. Whittlesey. 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


I think Mr. Evans is the man to make this report in absence of 


Mr. Evans presented the following prepared report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to attend the conference on trade relations:— 


Report on Conference on Trade Relations 


At the invitation of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Trade Relations, composed of a 
number of leading retail merchants and 
manufacturers, principally department 
store owners and makers of dry goods, 
President Bogart was requested to send 
at least five representatives of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association to 
attend a conference of buyers and sellers 
held at the great hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York State in New 
York September 19, 1923. The delegation 
selected by President Bogart was as fol- 
lows: T. E. Caruso, New York; George B. 


Evans, Albany; William Jay Schieffelin, 
jr.. New York; Charles W. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, and C. H. Waterbury, secre- 
tary, N. W. D. A., New York. 


It was only as observers, as was true 
of most of those present, that this dele- 
gation attended the meeting. Fortunately, 
there were also present S. B. Penick, New 
York, representing the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Carroll 
Dunham Smith, representing the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, thus giving the drug trade a fairly 
complete representation. 

Following an opening address of wel- 
come by Irving T. Bush, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York State, 
A. Lincoln Filene, Boston, chairman of 
the Joint Trade Committee, took the chair 
and briefly sketched the purposes of the 
called meeting, touching upon the steps 
that led up to it. His remarks briefly 
rehearsed an informal gathering of mer- 
chants and manufacturers somewhat more 
than a year ago, following the first mer- 
chandise fair in New York city. It be- 
came apparent from that conference that 
neither the merchants nor the manufac- 
turers were completely satisfied with their 
mutugl relationships, and as a result it 
was suggested that some steps be taken 
to determine what the sources of differ- 
ence were with the end in view of elimi- 
nating them or minimizing them. Mr. 
Filene suggested that if merchants and 
manufacturers generally conceded that 
abuses directly contributing to unnecessary 
waste in distribution do exist, then there 
should be a medium or agency set up to 
correct these abuses. 


Causes and Remedies 


Dr. O. E. Klingaman, until recently head 
of the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, then made a short report 
on a survey made under his direction by 
the joint committee on the troubles of 
the buyer and seller, the causes and the 
suggested remedies. Many interests pres- 
ent suggested other isolated and _ indi- 
vidual causes of complaint not mentioned 
by Dr. Klingaman. Cancellation of orders, 
return of merchandise, deduction of dis- 
counts for services not rendered, and 
similar problems were presented as the 
chief causes of complaint against re- 
tailers on the part of wholesalers and 
manufacturers. Delayed deliveries, ship- 
ments of goods not up to specification, 
over-selling capacity, billing at prices dif- 
ferent from original quotation were among 
the complaints of the retailer against the 
wholesaler and manufacturer. 


One of the outstanding features of Dr. 
Klingaman’s discussion is the striking 
parallel between the lines of trouble ex- 
perienced by different trades. In many 
cases we could substitute for the names 
of articles referred to by Dr. Klingaman 
the names of druggists’ sundries. pills, etc., 
and the list of “troubles” would be prac- 
tically unchanged. We in the wholesale 
drug business recognize that there is an 
element of considerable waste in cancella- 
tions, returned goods, overstocks, changed 
specifications, delayed shipments, etc. How 
much this waste amounts to in the case 
of the wholesaler is not determined. We 
feel that the wholesaler has to take this 
waste out of his own profit, such waste 
appearing in our overhead expense. This 
item, unfortunately, is coming closer and 
closer to our gross profits. In many in- 
stances the retailer profits by cancella- 
tions and returns by passing the waste on 
to the wholesaler. 


It is our thought that the main cause 
of the most of these evils is unrestricted 
competition. There are many things be- 
sides price that are governed by compe- 
tition. We all know that unearthed cash 
discounts, accepted cancellations, accepted 
unjustly returned goods, unreasonable ex- 


tension of credit, allowances for any old 
claim that customers may make, exist 
more and more because the manufacturer 
or dealer is afraid that if he does not give 
in to the buyer in these respects, his com- 
petitor will. This is perhaps a natural 
outgrowth of a commercial policy based 
on unrestricted competitive methods so 
that not what is good or fair in compe- 
tition prevails but competition at any cost 
prevails. Reasonable trade agreements as 
to policies with respect to these abuses 
ought to be encouraged. Such agreements 


need in no way be in restraint of trade 
or otherwise of illegal character. They 
would be rather in ‘tiie public interest 
than against it. Representative buyers 
and sellers within various trades could, 
no doubt, formulate definite policies and 
through reasonable agreements enforce 
them, We know of no law that would pro- 
hibit such action now, but if such is in 
violation of the law, then we believe our 
laws should be modified to permit business 
men to make such agreements and enforce 
policies of fair trade that will effect 
economies. 


Clearing House Suggested 


Following Dr. Klingaman’s report, Mr. 
Filene submitted the suggestion that a 
clearing house be established for the cor- 
rection of trade abuses. This clearing 
house was to embrace all trades and be 
maintained by some forty or fifty trade 
associations representing manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Through this 
organization any interested trader or man- 
ufacturer could clear information as_ to 
the methods and practices of any other 
trader or manufacturer in much the same 
manner as local retail credit reports are 
cleared without embarrassment to either 
party. 

In general, the plan appeals to us as a 
practical step in the right direction, lead- 
ing ultimately to improved business rela- 
tions between buyers and sellers. We 
feel, however, that the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association should take the po- 
sition of approving the idea generally, 
withholding active affiliation therewith, 
however, until such time as there may ap- 
pear to be greater need in our industry 
for such affiliation. 


_The abuses referred to in the discus- 
sion are being corrected in many trades 
by co-operation between the various trade 
groups. This, it is felt, applies to the 
drug trade, although we do not presume 
to state that there are no causes for com- 
plaint. We do think, however, that there 
does exist such confidence between the 
representatives of the existing trade asso- 
ciations to make it possible for anyone in 
the drug trade having a particular com- 
plaint to frankly lay the matter before his 
own trade association representatives and 
through them reach the representatives of 
the group complained of, and thus cor- 
rect the situation. In some other lines 
there is not yet established that mu- 
tual confidence hetween manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer which enables 
them to take these steps. It is the opin- 
ion of your delegation, after mature con- 
sideration of all phases of the situation, 
that those industries which have not yet 
established such confidence take action 
toward that end by cleaning house from 
within their own ranks. It is almost a 
tragedy to witness the widespread sus- 
picion of motive and well-nigh complete 
lack of confidence between manufacturers 
of ready-to-wear goods, whose products 
are mostly perishable because of style 
dictation, and the retail department stores, 
or between the representative of the one 
group and the members of the other. 
Frankly we cannot see how the proposed 
clearing house could function until bet- 
ter relations are established between 
groups whose immediate problems are of 
special rather than general character. 


The particular troubles between pro- 
prietary article manufacturers and de- 
partment stores. perhaps, can be ad- 
justed best by direct conference between 
manufacturer and store owner. 


We appreciate the opportunity to have 
participated in the conference and to have 
enjoyed the hospitality of the joint com- 
mittee. In principle we sympathize with 
their views and what they are trying to 
accomplish, but we do not feel that the 
time has yet arrived when our particular 
trade or this association should financially 
participate in the clearing house. 


President Bogart:—That is a very interesting report, and it sends one’s thoughts 


far ahead. 


It is interesting to note that the sister trades are finding that practices 


are today costing them steadily or are a drain upon their business, and they are 


becoming disturbed. 
in it as representing their association. 
there. 


Our delegates went there solely as observers and took no part 
I | : Mr. Schieffelin, Jr., and Mr. Caruso were 
Would either of you like to say a word? 


William J. Schieffelin, Jr.:—That report embodies the unanimous opinion of your 
committee, but after the meeting was over, in support of that conclusion, at the 
moment we did not feel that we should join in financing this. 

Mr. Filene thought it would take $50,000 as a start to run this clearing house, 


and Mr. Penick mentioned, in 


looking around 


the delegates at that meeting and 


the obvious larger problems of distrust and unjust cancellations that they had, that 
he was very thankful and glad that we had the personnel and the kind of association 


that we have. 


Mr. Caruso:—Your representatives at this meeting agreed, I believe, that it would 


be a waste of time and money for this association to go into such a plan. 


We believe 


that most of the evils should be corrected between the drug jobbers and drug trade. 
The problem of price maintenance in department stores, I believe can best be taken 
up directly between the manufacturer and representatives of the department stores. 
I believe the outstanding evil is the price cutting by the department stores and its 


influence upon the drug business. 


Any eradication of such evil could much better be 


taken up directly between manufacturer and department store. 
President Bogart:—I suspect that we chanced upon very wise and thoughtful 


committee when we chose our delegates to that meeting. 


It is worth a great deal 


to us to have such a report as that, and if there is no objection it will go to the 


Board of Control for their consideration. 


Col. C. F, Weller:—I just want to take a moment of time. 
It will probably be the most important meet- 
Your Committee on Time and Place would 


fiftieth anniversary of this association. 
ing we have had for a number of years. 


Next year will be the 


like all the advice and assistance it can get from members of this association in 


selecting our meeting place for this important event. 


I will be glad to have sugges- 


tions from any one and want to meet where we can accomplish the most good and 
where it will be most convenient for all of our members. 


President Bogart:—We will begin our work tomorrow morning at nine o'clock. 


We have some very important reports tomorrow morning. 


Every member and every 


jobber should be in this room, because there wil] be discussion, very fruitful dis- 


cussion. 
nine o’clock. 


The reports are reports of very great importance. 


Let us all be here at 


_ The president and the secretary will be here and the meeting will begin. 
The session was adjourned at 12.15 o’clock, 
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Tuesday, October 9 


Second Session, Tuesday Forenoon 


The second session of the convention was opened at 9 o’clock Tuesday forenoon, 


President Bogart in the chair. 


Secretary Waterbury read the minutes of the previous session. 


President Bogart:—Any changes; any alterations? 
The next item on the program is the report of the Committee on Metric 


proved. 


Weights and Measures, Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, acting chairman. 


If not, the minutes stand ap- 


Dr. Schieffelin 


is not here and the secretary will give the report. 


Secretary Waterbury:—I may say in 


presenting this that Dr. Schieffelin felt 


that the work of the committee has really been accomplished and that the committee, 
which is a special committee, should be discharged and we retain membership in 
the Metric Association as we have done for some years past, with the understanding 


that any new development in the progress 


brought to the attention of the association through the secretary's office. 


of metric weights and measures should be 
We have 


received their publications, announcements and all data regarding their activities. 
The report of the committee follows:— 


Report of Special Committee on Metric Weights 
and Measures 


It is impossible for this committee 
to present its formal report without first 
saying tribute in a small way, at least, 
to the splendid work of its late chair- 


man, Dr. Adolph W. Miller, Philadel- 
phia, did in promoting interest in the 
metric movement. Dr. Miller was a 


faithful advocate of the metric system 
and never failed to throw the weight of 
his influence always on the side of sim- 
plification of our systems of weights and 
measures. His associates on this com- 
mittee, as well as the members of this 
association have long respected his opin- 
ions and his sincerity and they feel a 
keen loss in hig passing. It will be re- 
called that Dr. Miller saw the fruits of 
his many years of effort ripen when 
at the Atlantic City meeting in 1921 the 
association, by a unanimous vote, ap- 
proved the provisions of the then pend- 
ing Britten bill designed to require the 
standardization of our weights and mea- 
sures to conform to the metric system 
within a period of ten years following 
the enactment of the law. 


Your committee now submits a brief 
summary of the activities of the Metric 
Association during the past year and of 
the progress that has been made towards 
the furtherance of the use of metric 
weights and measures. What was for- 
merly known as the American Metric As- 
sociation changed its name following its 
annual meeting on December 30, 1922, 
to Metric Association. 


Metric Association Meeting of 1922 


The annual meeting and sixth anniver- 

sary of Metric Association, programs for 
which had been sent to all members, was 
heid at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Saturday, December 30, 
922. President George F. Kuntz pre- 
sided. E. A. Marsh, consulting superin- 
tendent of the Waltham Watch Co., 
brought an excellent exhibit, part of 
which he later gave for use in the New 
York office. His paper, “Fifty-four 
Years of Successful Use of Metric Weights 
and Measures by the Waltham Watch 
Company,” was followed by profitable dis- 
cussion. This was also the case with the 
paper, “The Metric System in the Elec- 
trical Industry,” presented by Dr. B. L. 
Newkirk, of the General Electric Co. 
Garrett P. Serviss, Dr. Frank H. Chase 
and other speakers gave important infor- 
mation and suggestions for the metric 
work. The “Metric Dinner” at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel was indeed the enjoyable 
reunion which such occasions are in- 
tended to be. Some of the items of inter- 
est follow in this report. 


Chemical Engineers 


The first paper on the program is ap- 
plicable to a number of industries. The 


title is “The Obligation of Chemical 
Engineers to Encourage the Metric 
Movement.” Maximilian Toch,  vice- 


president of Toch Brothers, paint manu- 
facturers, presented the paper, which 
contained the following remarks :— 


The chemist adopted the metric system many 
years ago and an increasing number of Amer- 
ican factories now use metric weights and 
measures in their shops as well as in their 
chemical laboratories. It is now good policy 
to work out a reduction or oxidation process in 
metric units and the centigrade scale. and then 
have the factory operations performed in the 
same metric terms. We believe that for this 
progress in the metric movement the various 
other industries of the United States are in- 
debted to the chemical industry. 

The old method of teaching the metric sys- 
tem has heen vastly improved by the booklet, 
*‘Metric Weights and Measures,’’ published by 
the Metric Association. The old method of 
teaching included measures which are unnec- 
essary and which ought to be entirely elimi- 
nated. ‘The following table gives all that need 
be known by chemical engineers:— 


Correct English Spelling. 
10 millimeters 


Length 100 centimeters = 1 meter 
(1000 meters = 1 kilometer 

Capacity 1000 millimeters = 1 liter 
(1000 milligrams = 1 gram 

Weight {1000 grams = 1 kilogram 


(1000 kilograms 


In square measure we only need the square 
mm., cm., m., km. and occasionally the hectare 
of 10,000 square meters. The same is true 
in regard to all fluid measures where the fun- 
damental standard is the liter. ‘‘The liter isa 
unit of capacity equivalent to the volume occu- 
pied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure water 
at its maximum density (at a temperature of 
4 deg. C., practically) and under the standard 
atmospheric pressure (of 760 mm.),.’’ ‘The liter 
and the milliliter, or ml., are about all we 
need, I take this opportunity to advise in favor 
of the milliliter in place of the cubic centimeter 
for the measurement of liquids in accurate 
work it is necessary to base all measures of 
capacity on the liter or thousandth of a liter. 
Wherever the cc. is used the milliliter is in 
reality the quantity zeferred to. The ml. takes 
into consideration the temperature and is fun- 
damentally re‘ated to the liter 


In my opinion we should insist on having 
the metric system taught in the practical mod- 
ern way, and then it will be simpler for us 
to have it brought into general use in the 
United States. Canada and England will 
heave sighs of relief and automatically adopt 
the metric system when we do. I feel sure that 
pastende and persistence will win out eventu- 
ally. 

We have in the House of Representatives a 
committee on ‘‘Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures,’’ composed of seventeen members, This 
group, the whole staff of the Department of 


1 centimeter 


1 metric ton 





Commerce and the staffs of the various de- 
partments of the Government, should co-operate 
most heartily in the admirable work of the 
Metric Association, That all firms in and 
affiliated with the chemical industry should 
join the Metric Association and keep abreast 


cf progress in the metric movement, I need 
hardly add. 


On the Metric Foundation 


Dr. Arthur E. Kennelly has the dis- 
tinction of being Professor of Electrical 
Engineering of Harvard University and 
also of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. For years his students have 
been trained to do their work in metric 
terms. Portions of his paper read as 
follows :— 

The internationally adopted electric units are 
the volt (after Volta), ohm, ampere, watt, 
joule, coulomb, henry, gauss and maxwell. 
One of these (henry) is named after an Amer- 
ican electrician; three (joule, watt and max- 
well) after Englishmen; two (ampere and cou- 
lomb) after Frenchmen; two (gauss and ohm) 
after Germans, and one (volt) after an Italian, 
All of these units are defined as decimal 
derivations of the metric system. In the 
study of the principles of electrical engineering, 
a knowledge of the underlying metric system— 
the meter, liter and gram system—is required. 
It is probably correct to say that all of the 
colleges in the United States which teach 
chemistry. physics or electrical engineering, 
either call for, or instill, a knowledge of the 
metric system among their students. . . . In 
view of the fact that electrical engineering 
has already introduced the units of the metric 
system into widespread public use, there is 
no question as to whether the system will be 
generally adopted in the United States. The 
only question is how soon it will become gen- 
erally adopted. 


Saving Ten Times the Cost 


Theodore H. Miller, works manager 
of the De Laval Separator Co., said in 
part :— 

About 1910 we changed to the general use 
of the metric system throughout our plant. 
The advantages gained by the use of so sim- 
ple a system as the metric have been worth 
to us more than ten times the slight initial 
cost required to make the change. By placing 
on our drawings the expression, ‘‘Dimensions 
in millimeters’’-we follow the practice recom- 
mended by the Metric Association and avoid 
the necessity of placing even the familiar ab- 
breviation mm. after figures. 


Metric League 


A motion made by Dr. A. E. Kennelly, 
Cambridge, seconded by Walter Wood, 
Philadelphia, and unanimously carried, 
provided that the Metric Association or- 
ganize and maintain the Metric League 
for those who agree to the following state- 
ment: “It is our/my purpose to use met- 
ric weights and measures whenever 
feasible.” No charge is made for enroll- 
ment and membership in this league. The 
representatives of the Waltham Watch 
Co. and the De Laval Separator Co. at 
once presented the names of their concerns 
for membership. A number of individuals 
present also expressed their desire to join. 
An appropriate card, outlining the pur- 
pose of the league, has been prepared for 
distribution. It requests that the state- 
ment of intention be signed by those who 
care to do so, and forwarded to the 
Metric Association. The experiences and 
suggestions of the pioneer members of 
the Metric League will be of special inter- 
est at future meetings of our association. 


Let Us Use Liters 


A recommendation sent by the Decimal 
Association of London reads as follows: 
The conduct of international trade is at pres- 
ent hampered and confused by the circum- 
stance that the word ‘“‘gallon’’ is capable of 
different interpretations, according to whether 


Standard Abbreviations. 





onesencerses 0mm. = cm, 
100 cm. = 1m. 
1000 m. = 1 km, 
1000 ml. =11 
1000 mg. = 1 B. 
1000 g. = 1 Keg. 
1000 kg. = 1t. 

the Imperial or the American gallon is in- 


tended. 
Further complicattions also arise in transac- 
tions with traders who employ the International 


Metric System, because neither the Imperial 
nor the American gallon can be conveniently 
expressed in metric terms, the former being 
equal to 4.546 liters and the latter to 8.785 


liters. 

It is accordingly recommended that the Brit- 
ish and American governments should mutually 
abandon their existing gallons and adopt in 
their place the international liter as their com- 
mon unit of capacity. 

The liter is less than the Imperial quart and 
greater than the American quart, and its adop- 
tion would thus—in effect—strike an average 
between tthe existing British and American 
practices. Anglo-American uniformity and a 
common basis for all international trade would 
thus be secured simultaneously. 

If considered desirable by those engaged in 
such important industries as, for example, the 
oil trade, the word ‘‘gallon’’ might be retained 
to represent four liters or new quarts, and, 
similarly, the word ‘‘quart’’ might be retained 
in the domestic retail milk trade, to indicate 
the capacity of one liter. 

It is hoped that the @ppropriate departments 
of the British and American governments re- 
spectively will take early action to give effect 
to this desirable reform. 


This recommendation was conaidered 
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Schieffelin & Co. 


NEW YORK 
Import and Export Druggists 
Druggists Sundrymen 


Manufacturers of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products 
and 
Toilet Preparations of Quality 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 






Fritzsche Brothers New York 


Branches: 











BOSTON: 131 State Street 





CHICAGO: 33-35 West Kinzie Street es Cable Address: Fritzbro, New York 
COLUMBUS, O: 308 New Hayden Building ' shee OE 

KANSAS CITY, MO: 2018 Guinotte Avenue Pe: s\ FRITZSCHE BROTHERS OF CANADA, L td. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 703 Market Street Ca eo TORONTO, CANADA 
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PHILADELPHIA: 422 Bulletin Building “0 we amen 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Aromatic Chemicals 
Fritzbro-Arome Flavors 
True Fruit Aroma Essences 


Ethereal Fruit Oils 
Amyl and Ethy] Ethers 





New York 


Fritzsche Brothers Inc. 














and approved. The executve committee 
was requested to do all in its power to 
emphasize the advantages of the immedi- 
ate use of the liter. 


Officers for 1923 


following officers were elected for 
1923: George F. Kunz, New York, presi- 
dent; Arthur E. Kennelly, Cambridge, 
Mass., first vice-president; Theodore H. 
Miller, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., second vice- 
president ; William Jay Schieffelin, New 
York, third vice-president; Frederic L. 
Roberts, New York, treasurer; Howard 
Richards, New York, secretary. Those on 
the executive committee for 1923 are: 
Arthur P. Williams, New York; Mrs. 
Louise Stevens Bryant, New York; W. P. 
Dobson, Toronto, Canada; David A. Moli- 
tor, Detroit, Mich.; Samuel W. Stratton, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Local Sections Useful 


Professor Eugene C. Bingham, chairman 
of the local sections committee of the 
Metric Association, strongly advises the 
establishment of more local sections. 

The metric system played an important 
part at the meeting at Washington on 
February 9, 1922, of the National Council 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and delegates from local 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country. Edmund D. Fisher, chairman 
of the metric committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, presented his recent report 
in person. His committee had prepared 


The 


President Bogart:—The report will take the usual course. 
report on Merchant Marine, by H. H. Robinson, 
will read the report. 


in the room the secretary 
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arguments both for and against the met- 
ric system and had unanimously recom- 
mended that a referendum be taken, Sec- 
retary Richards, of the Metric Associa- 
tion, then delivered his address on “The 
Advantages of the General Use of Metric 
Weights and Measures.” A paper which 
was next read by W. P. Wilson pointed 
out the obstacles to be overcome and the 
supposed cost to some manufacturers. 
Capt. George P. Blow, president of the 
Illinois Valley Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and Dr. C. 
L. Parsons were among those who spoke 
from the floor, giving excellent testimony 
on behalf of the metric system. It is ex- 
pected that this referendum, when _ the 
National Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce decides to send it out, will result 
in an overwhelming vote in favor of the 
general use of metric weights and meas- 
ures, 

Chiefly to secure information desired 
by members, Secretary Richards spent 
the summer of 1922 in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Holland and England. He con- 
ferred with officials of the standardizing 
bodies, as well as with manufacturers 
and others interested in standardization, 
and was most cordially received. He se- 
cured copies of standard specification 
sheets, drawings and various data which 
is now at the disposal of members of the 
Metric Association. From all indications, 
the 46 nations that have officially adopted 
the metric system are standardizing their 
products on an international metric basis. 

Your committee recommends that we 
reaffiliate with the Metric Association. 


The next report is the 


Baltimore. “If Mr. Robinson is not 


Secretary Waterbury presented the prepared report a s follows:— 


Report of Special Committee on Merchant Marine 


Contrary to our expectations and the 
hopes of many, Congress adjourned with- 
out enacting any laws affecting American 
merchant marine. The ship subsidy bill, 
carrying with it the backing of the 
Harding administration and which passed 
the House, failed in the Senate. It was 
doubtless the intention of the late Presi- 
dent to continue his efforts toward legis- 
lation which would have solved the prob- 
lem and insured adequate transportation. 


Just what attitude President Coolidge 
will take is problematical. That he al- 
ready is giving it consideration is borne 


out by. the calling of a recent conference 
at which evey member of the Shipping 
Board was present. He will likely confer 
later with those favoring private owner- 
ship, and when Congress convenes in De- 
cember it may be expected that he will 
communicate to it his decision in the mat- 
ter and recommend some legislation. 

Your committee believes that an ade- 
quate merchant marine is absolutely nec- 
essary both for national defense and for 
proper growth of our domestic and for- 
eign commerce; that ships should ulti- 
mately be owned and operated privately 
by citizens of the United States; that for 
a certain period some government aid 
should be rendered the owners and bur- 
densome. restrictions removed; that gov- 
ernment ownership and operation should 
be discouraged. 

From the Shipping Board’s’ second 
quarterly report we learn during that 
quarter 23 cargo vessels and 10 tankers 
were added to the active fleets, while 
3 passenger vessels went to the repair 
yards, making a net gain of 30 vessels 
of 75,573 gross tons. The employment of 
privately owned tonnage in the overseas 


President Bx 
remarks? 
trol, 


gart:— 


Mr. 


t You have heard the report of the committee. 
ks If not, the report will take the usual course, going to the Board of Con- 
The next report is that of Credits and Collections, M. E. Sherman, Des Moines. 
Sherman presented the following report:— 


foreign trade has decreased by 1 pas- 
senger vessel, 3 tankers, and increased 


by 1 freight carrier In the nearby for- 
eign trade there has been a decrease of 
10 freight carriers and 8 tankers, the pas- 
senger service remaining unchanged. The 
coastwise service has been increased by 
4 vessels. The number of cargo vessels 
employed coastwise increased by 46 of 
192,745 gross tons. These additions to 
the domestic service were derived princi- 
pally from the idle fleet and the nearby 
foreign service, the overseas foreign serv- 
ice remaining practically undisturbed. 
According to a recent review of the 
world shipping situation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the world’s merchant 
marine on June 30 of this year had in- 
creased by 1,128,000 gross tons over the 
amount recorded for the corresponding 
date in 1922 and by 15,425,000 gross tons 


over 1914. Sixty-three per cent. of the 
growth for the past year, the report 
states, is to be found in the German 
fleet, which increased from 1,793,000 
gross tons in 1922 to 2,496,000 in 1923, 
and now represents 52 per cent. of its 


pre-war strength. During the same period 
idle tonnage in the world decreased 
2,243,000 gross tons, in Great Britain 
1,603,500 and in the United States 210,000. 
In reporting a gradual improvement in 
the shipping situation throughout the 
world, the Department of Commerce calls 
attention to the fact that of the total de- 
crease in idle steam tonnage during the 
twelve-month period, 1,690,000 gross tons, 
representing 69 ‘per cent., were put into 
employment during the first six months 
of the current year, indicating, it is sug- 
gested, that the slowly improving ocerseas 
trade of the world is gaining momentum. 


Are there any 


Report of Committee on Credits and Collections 


Your committee recognizes the responsi- 
bility imposed on us in attempting to sup- 
ply the membership with additional in- 
formation in handling the assignment fol- 
lowing the exhaustive preceding reports 
compiled by some of the ablest members 
of the association. It will be the purpose 
of the present committee to “stick to the 
text,” confining its efforts to discussing 
conditions prevailing in various sections 
of the country as they affect credits and’ 
collections in the wholesale drug trade, 
and some information as to general finan- 
cial conditions, 

The subject of credits is stupendous in 
character, influencing as it does the very 
life fibre of all kinds of business. To 
achieve and maintain favorable credit is 
an accomplishment sought by nations as 
well as individuals. Our country at the 
present time is the beacon light of the 
world. The nation’s credit has withstood 
the onslaught and kept ifs credit unim- 
paired, while practically all other coun- 
tries have been existing under the burden 
and handicap of depreciated monetary 
exchange, and in some instances the credit 


of certain nations has been destroyed 
well nigh beyond repair. 


No previous history of a world period 
depicts such an upheaval and disaster as 
Europe has experienced during the last 
three or four years with credit and mone- 
tary exchange. To any one who has given 
the subject careful analysis the deplorable 
condition existing in Russia, Germany and 
Austria, as regards. deflation and ex- 
change, will surely have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that they live in 
America, where sanity and reasonable 
clear-headedness prevail when the credit 
of the nation is assailed. Nevertheless, 
the picture of the calamity of Europe 
should be a sufficient demonstration to 
every person officiating in any govern- 
mental capacity in this country that the 
eredit and medium of exchange of Amer- 
ica must be preserved and maintained 
against any onslaught, whatever the mo- 
tive may be. 

It is indeed unfortunate that we have 
in this country men high up in govern- 
ment official service who are vociferous 
in their utterances that there does not 
exist the proper relation between classes 
and the masses in the productive wealth 
of the nation. One of the suggested reme- 
dies is to reorganize that “Rock of Gi- 
braltar” that has saved the nation more 
than one panic disaster, the Federal Re- 
serve banking system. Their claim is 
based upon the theory that labor, being 
the largest element 


in production, should 


have control in the administration of the 
offices of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Such vision must of necessity be blinded 
by the egotism of selfishness and dis- 
tinctive class opinion. 

While tnere is some feeling existing in 
the minde of safe and sane business men 
that a more equitable division of repre- 
sentation based upon the various geo- 
graphical sections of the country could 
possibly be effected to the benefit of the 
system as a whole, there certainly are 
few who have enlightenment as to the 
purpose of this institution who would 
want to see injected into the plan any 
political influence that would serve to 
cause its operation to come under the 
Suspicion of class domination. 

Under the guidance of President Hard- 
ing of revered memory there was little 
to fear from the activities of political 
demagogues, as he was endowed with a 
wonderful vision of the course for safe 
upbuilding statesmanship, nor have we 
reason to believe that our new President 
will be susceptible to the influence of those 
in high places who seem imbued with an 
ambition to destroy our solid government 
structure that it may be replaced with a 
system of “blocs.” 

To obtain material for presenting to the 
members a mental picture of conditions 
in various sections of the country a ques- 
tionnaire wag submitted to the member- 
ship, an éxhibit of which, with some ab- 
breviation, is appended as a part of this 
report. 

To the many who gave this question- 
naire prompt and careful consideration 
your committee is indeed grateful, and 
while there was a goodly percentage .who 
did not reply, the response was, on the 
whole, generous (161 out of 260 answer- 
ing), the information gained enabling us 
to convey with a fair degree of accuracy 
statistics and the sentiment of the entire 
membership upon the points involved. 

For the purpose of discussion, we divide 
these into three groups, entitled, “Terms,” 
“Credit Information” and “Collections.” 


Terms: Time-Rate of Discount 


A factor that must be considered and 
arranged before the order is_ solicited 
should be upon a sound scientific basis. 
The element of time must be to cover the 
details of completing delivery, for there 
is a well-founded principle in business 
practice that “Credit is never a substi. 
tute for Capital.” With the facilities for 
rapid delivery that are now employed in 
the distribution of merchandise it would 
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seem that the antiquated 30 to 60 days’ 
period might well be revised. 

For the purpose of abbreviating identi- 
fication we have made a numerical ar- 
rangement of the various districts of the 
United States, as follows:—(1) New 
fingland, (2) North Middle Atlantic, (3) 
South Atlantic, (4) Gulf, (5) Southwest- 
ern, (6) East Central, (7) West Central, 
(8) Missouri River, (9) Rocky Moun- 
tain, (10) Pacific Coast, and from replies 
received find that terms are approxi-~ 
mately as shown below, the figures being 
those prevailing in the majority of re- 
ports received, all districts having excep- 
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interested in mercantile agency reports, 
we recommend our members to a faith- 
ful continuance of their custom, respond- 
ing promptly to inquiries for ledger ex- 
perience, not to become weary in well 
doing. The mercantile report is the 
single medium of information that under- 
takes to cover the three essentials of the 
subject, ‘‘character, capacity and capital,” 
and when dictated by a person of ability 
from data intelligently gathered, it usu- 
ally affords a reliable vision of the sub- 
ject. Our acquaintance with the per- 
sonnel of those representing branch offices 
of these agencies has, however, in most 


tions :— cases, forced the conclusion that ability 
Special 
Drugs. Sundries. Statements discounts. Treated as 
1-10-30 1-10-30 M. & S. M. 5 to 10% Trade 
1-10-30 2-10-60 M. & S. M. 4 to 11% 60% cash 40% trade 
2-10-30 2-10-60 Ss. M. 5% Trade 
2-10-30 2-10-30 Monthly Mfrs. only Trade 
2-11-30 2-10-30 M. & S. M. 5 to 10% Trade 
2-10-30 2-10-30 Monthly 3-5-6-7%-8-9 Cash 
1-10-30 2-10-30 M, & S. M. 5-6-8-9 Cash 
2-10-30 2-10-30 Ss. M. 5-8 Cash 
1-10-30 2-10-30 Monthly 5-10 Cash 
1-10-30 1-10-30 Monthly 6-7%-8-10 Cash 





A New England member complains of 
the unexpected results from Uncle Sam’s 
liquor policy, which, instead of confining 
its sales as distributor to the legitimate 
established wholesale dealer, has created 
false competition, offering staple drug 
lines at ruinous discounts. 

There are too many reports showing the 
special discounts being given as “Trade,” 
indicating that they are figured off the 
bill and granted to all alike, regardless 
of when payment is made. It is surely 
inconsistent to grant a long term of credit 
after reducing the margin of profit below 
operating cost. We emphatically advise 
all members to rigidly establish and en- 
force special discounts as strictly for cash 
within the minimum discount period. 


The custom of allowing discount from 
statements appears to be growing, also 
there is a high percentage of the number 
who specify the ‘10th prox.” as a settle- 
ment date, allowing discount for payment 
at this time. 

Terms on city and country accounts are 
almost identical as shown by reports 
taken collectively. 

We find a member in the Pacific Coast 
district where, no doubt, the maximum 
period of time for completing delivery 
prevails, who sells his goods on 1 and 2, 
17, net 22 days. He is working on the 
right principle—credit for delivery con- 
venience, not to create working capital. 

There are unquestionably dealers in 
lines handled by the retail drug trade, 
not rendering complete wholesale serv- 
ice, who dispense with the ‘‘Terms’”’ fea- 
ture by obtaining cash with order, or 
who require advance deposits. Credit 
terms are indispensably a part of the 
value given by the service jobber, prac- 
tically every transaction representing at 
least a temporary charge. 

Fruit jobbers and dealers in packing 
house products have successfully estab- 
lished weekly settlement terms. With our 
city trade who make daily purchases cov- 
ering only immediate needs, the same 
terms would be logical, and by arrang- 
ing the order files to have each customer's 
purchases of a seven-day period regarded 
as a single unit considerable accounting 
detail might be eliminated. By rotating 
the payment date, as the public utilities 
do, confusion would be avoided and a 
steady income produced, as a _ certain 
group of customers’ accounts would be 
due for payment on each day of the 
week—spreading the list between Monday 
and Friday, inclusive. 

Replies to question 8, pertaining to 
“Turnover” and ‘‘Advance dating,’’ show 
our membership to be quite of one mind 
in condemning the practices involved. 
There is perhaps an exception when pre- 
ceding a well arranged and persistent ad- 
vertising campaign, it is necessary to con- 
cede datings that there may be assurance 
of supplies available to satisfy the de- 
mand created by the advertising cam- 
paign. Before accepting such orders the 
jobber should know that the concern of- 
fering the proposition has contracts for 
advertising actually placed, that there is 
ample responsibility and determination to 
carry through a persistent campaign. 

As a final word on this subject, we re- 
peat:—Credit is not intended to substi- 
tute your patrons’ cash capital, certain 
failure wil] result where this is attempted, 
then the element of time in terms must 
mean a period necessary only to com- 
plete delivery. 

Discrepancy between discount offered 
and discount granted was to have been 
brought out by comparison between the 
replies to questions 1 and 15, but be- 
cause of indefinite replies and the lack 
of uniformity in treating specials, this 
could not be accomplished. We recom- 
mend the adoption of an accounting sys- 
tem to show what discounts offered 
amount to. They must of necessity be 
calculated and entered on the order sheet 
so the accounting involved would merely 
be recapitulation into monthly or semi- 
monthly totals. 


Credit Information 


The National Association of Credit Men 
defines a perfect credit risk as one pos- 
sessed of character, capacity and capital. 
Our questions pertaining to this were in- 
tended to discover the approved mediums 
and methods for gaining facts relating to 
these essentials. 

“Gather all information possible to ob- 
tain affecting the credit of each patron,’’ 
is an old admonition which experience has 
stamped with unqualified approval. 

Question 2 brings out the fact that a 
majority are subscribers to both the Dun 
and Bradstreet agencies. In district 1 
this rule does not prevail, and but 20 per 
cent. of the reporting members here use 
any auxiliary service, while in district 4, 
90 per cent. of the reports show sub- 
seriptions to both agencies, and that 67 
per cent. of the members use auxiliary 
service. These are the two extremes. 
We find no comment on the service ren- 
dered by the two mercantile agencies, 
but it is our opinion that there is sub- 
stantial improvement to be noted in their 
reports, since they have intensified the 
former listless custom of obtaining ‘“‘Ex- 
perience” by inquiry directed to credit 
grantors, and which inquiry is almost 
without exception given prompt and 
eareful attention by our membership. 
Having shown that we are practically all 


is principally employed to secure con- 
tracts for service while efficiency in gath- 
ering information is left to shift for it- 
self. 

The mereantiie agency is in the best 
position to obtain the property statement 
without which the report is always in- 
complete and seldom satisfactory, so we 
would urge our membership as subscribers 
to insist upon the agencies giving this de- 
tail better attention. Very often a per- 
sonal letter from the branch manager en- 
larging upon its value to the subject him- 
self would bring the statement that could 
not be secured through form letter ap- 


plication. 
Bank Reports 
District. Fee. 
1. 90% do not use or find 
them satisfactory.......- No 
2. 70% report good service... No 
3. 45% are favorable—20% ad- : 
verse i see eeeee Reet seeee Some 
4. 4 only use nks—no 
saaheedeans rrehee se eee One only 
5. 63% report adversely...... No 
6. A majority use banks with 
good results........+++++ 10 to 50c. 
7. 20% unqualifiedly approve; a 
others indifferent......-- 1 to 2c. 
8. 10% report ‘‘Yes.’’ Much 
unfavorable comment.... Some 
9. 80% use—On the whole, . 
satisfactory .....-+-e++++ ’ One only 
10. 28% report good results... When required 


Aside from the information forwarded 
by salesmen, the bank is the only source, 
as a rule, for quick report on conditions 
affecting the subject today. We are con- 
vinced from the color of replies to our 
question that this means of adding to our 
fund of knowledge concerning the affairs 
of our trade might be very profitably de- 
veloped. 

Instead of asking for reply to your let- 
ter in a narrative way, which involves the 
labor of constructing a letter, we recom- 
mend the adoption of a form inquiry, and 
suggest one that includes questions that 
may be answered from personal knowl- 
edge of the bank officer, yet covering ma- 
terial points, as:— 


Personal standing?..-. Paying record?...... 





Ability? ....cceeess -e Real Estate?........-. 
Approximate Age?.... Encumbered? ... gett 
How long in business? Personal Property ?.... 
Good location?......- . Chattel Mortgage?.... 
Making headway?...-- Probable net worth?.. 


This blank should be constructed to 
enclose in a “Window” envelope to econ- 
omize in addressing. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, so stamps to the 
amount of, say 25c. as an average, should 
be enclosed together with a stamped self- 
addressed return envelope. 


Interchange Bureau 


Subscrib- 
How regard service. 


ist. ers. i 

7 40% 10% say ‘‘Valuable.’’ Others in- 
different. . 

3. 25% Majority satisfactory. Some un- 
favorable. 

3. 28% “Fair to excellent.’’ Dropped by 
some. 

4. 60% All well pleased. 

5. 42% Generally indifferent. 

6 65% “Good” to ‘‘Indispensable."’ 

7 60% “Excellent’’ generally. Some ‘‘Too 
slow.’ 

8. 70% “Highly regarded.’’ : 

9. Very limited membership in this 
district. 

10. 42% Fair—Indifferent. 


This is a department of the organization 
known as the National Association of 
Credit Men, in which no doubt, above 
95 per cent. of the membership of our 
association are identified, and while the 
results of the bureau’s operation, as ex- 
pressed by many members in their replies 
to this inquiry, have been far from satis- 
factory, there must be general agreement 
that the principle is basically sound, and 
that as the work goes on, backed by the full 
enthusiastic support of credit grantors, it 
will, through improvement in office meth- 
ods at points of clearance, become an indis- 
pensable source of the valuable informa- 
tion that it is organized to collect, namely, 
the definite ledger records of all creditors 
divided to show the term of experience, 
amount of credit granted as a high figure, 
present balance and its condition as to 
maturity, important side lights on the 
three cardinal points of ‘‘character, capac- 
ity and capital.” 

Those who have attended the conven- 
tions of the National Association of Credit 
Men are familiar with the custom of 
group conferences, including in each group 
representatives of special lines, and will 
recall that at these meetings resolutions 
have been passed by the druggist mem- 
bers unanimously endorsing the inter- 
change bureau and recommending that 
each wholesale drug house become a sub- 
scriber to its service. Its operation is al- 
ways under the supervision of a board of 
directors, chosen from members of the 
local branch of the National Association 
of Credit Men, making it a strictly mu- 
tual enterprise carried on at a minimum 
expense, offering service at cost. 


At this point it would seem pertinent 
to bring in question 18, narratively, this 
referring to sales outside of the retail 
drug trade. The members reporting show 
figures that average for the entire country 
just 20 per cent. There is a wide range 
in individual cases, this being 1 per cent. 
to 90 per cent., but except for the dis- 
tricts where there is a large business with 
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W. J. BUSH & COMPANY, Incorporated 


Oil Patchouli Liquid Aubepine 

Oil Lemon Terpeneless Heliotropine 

Oil Orange Terpeneless Oleo Resin Cubebs 

Oil Orris Liquid Absolute Oleo Resin Ginger 
Sugar Coloring ‘‘2 Stars” 


370 SEVENTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


Castor Oil 
BAKER'S <a" 


Largest Producers of Castor Oil in the United States 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Products of Our Brooklyn Factory 


OIL ALLSPICE or PIMENTO BERRIES 
OIL CINNAMON CEYLON 
OIL CLOVES OIL CARDAMOM 
OIL GINGER, Essential and Oleo Resin 
OIL PATCHOULY OIL SANDALWOOD 
OIL ORRIS, Concrete and Liquid 
OIL PEPPERMINT, Redistilled, U. S. P. 
OIL PEPPERMINT, Twice Rectified, of Superb Flavor 


We Are Headquarters For 
OIL of BIRCH and WINTERGREEN GAULTHERIA 


Inspected and guaranteed pure and genuine 


CREAM de LUXE and CAPRICE OLIVE OIL 


These Olive Oils are of highest selection. We never have complaints. 
Our oils keep fresh for years. Our aim is Quality and Orders Repeated. 
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coal and lumber trades, 20 per cent. is 


practically a district average. 


The interchange includes in the sub- 
scribers dealers in every line, making it 
possible to obtain through its working 
the valued ledger facts pertaining to this 
outside 20 per cent., often the most 
hazardous division of your business. 


In his letter No. 1 tor sui, 2928, Mr. 
Tregoe, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, under the head- 
ing, ‘Credit Interchange,’’ commends the 
work of the established bureaus, but 
warns the members not to discontinue 
the “Direct Inquiry,” lest we lapse into 
conditions that retard commerce, to which 
thought we heartily subscribe. Where 
immediate information as to the condi- 
tion of an account in some certain quar- 
ter is needed to determine the disposi- 
tion of an order, by all means use the 
direct inquiry, and we are proud to be 
able to say that your nearest competitor 
will answer it promptly and honestly. 

One of the largest houses in the coun- 
try writes that they welcome the direct 
inquiry, and as among wholesale drug 
jobbers, they advocate its increased use. 

To question 6, pertaining to a special 
Bureau of Credit Interchange for the Drug 
Trade, the responses were:— 


Dist. 

1. 40% favorable—Many no comment—Others 
doubtful. : 

2. 33% favorable—Others ‘‘No’’ emphatically, 
or doubtful. : P 

3. 40% Saverahie~-S0re positively against the 
idea. 

4. 10% favorable—90% do not approve. 

5. 14% favorable—Many no answer—Others 
“Too expensive,’ etc. 

6. No enthusiasm—Too expensive, too slow. 

7. 15% favorable—Many arguments against it. 

8. 70% favorable—(This district is strong in 
General Bureau). 

9. 40% favorable—Many have too much out- 
side trade. 

10. 14% favorable—‘‘Too few sell in a terri- 


tory. : 
This question was ‘“‘voted down” and 
may as well be passed without further 
comment. 


Miscellaneous Inquiries 


The replies for the entire country are 
so nearly uniform that it is unnecessary 
to tabulate them. Fully 95 per cent. of 
the members answering, and there was 
a general interest in answering this query, 
expressed the positive opinion that no 
benefit direct or indirect was gained in 
extending this gratuitous service to 
whomsoever might come with a request 
to be shown our ledger record. ’ 

There is no doubt in the code of credit 
ethics a statute providing for courteous 
response to the inquiry of any established 
dealer for this ledger information regard- 
less of the fact that he can in no wise 
reciprocate, but, nevertheless, our sense 
of imposition is disturbed by the prac- 
tice which seems to be rapidly gaining 
favor with concerns who are engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of various com- 
modities direct to the retail drug trade. 

Without offering the thought for adop- 
tion by this association now, we are 
prompted to propose the idea that a com- 
mittee be organized from among our 
membership to whom those who wish to 
rain credit information to guide them 
in selling to the retail drug trade could 
submit their sales proposition, and if 
found to be one that might be expected 
to upbuild the prosperity of the retail 
dealer, approve the requisition of such 
concerns for blanks to the office of the 
National Association of Credit Men only 
those which were to be answered by our 
membership, and for which the National 
Association of Credit Men should make a 
charge representing a profit of, say, 10 
cents on each blank, this profit to be used 
in creating funds needed to promote the 
general interest of credit grantors, such 
as the prosecution of fraud, etc. 


Collections 


We may have wonderful sales on the 
best approved terms, and our cabinets 
stocked with full and complete credit in- 
formation, yet have only accomplished 
something real when collection has been 
made. : 

During the war period we heard the 
address of a speaker sent out to do what 
he could to speed up factory production, 
in which he repeatedly used the admoni- 
tion, ‘Get through with the job and at 
something else.” : : 

It should be the aim and well directed 
purpose of the collection department to 
complete the job originating in the sale 
on regular schedule, and get at the next 
one. Let us suppose the case of a cus- 
tomer whose account September 1 shows 
a balance, $1,000, running from May 1. 
You will have paid out cash on what this 
represents in cost of merchandise, selling 
and necessary economical overhead ex- 
pense, probably $960, and by the delay in 
collection, the interest feature has oper- 
ated to absorb a liberal proportion of this 
meager margin. Does it pay to carry 
accounts? ; 

In answer to question 11, concerning in- 
terest charge, the following statistics are 
compiled: 





Interest 

Notes charged on 

is 3 taken, accounts. 

a ; A 50% 50% 

Te caexans 50% 20% 

Bi ccevececese 73% 15% 

a. na aekeeeaer 50% a4 
07, f 

ere ar tS 00% 10% 

a aa pe 60% or 

Se dea heath anaes seen 5% 50% 

eo eaeeagases Oeeees ee 40% sale 

| Tre Te re 28% 70% 


The figures shown are intended to repre- 
sent the percentage of members who charge 
interest in some form. Many of those 
who do so confine the practice to but a 
limited list of accounts. 

The comment as to why preference was 
given to the custom mainly observed was 
liberal. Running through the entire list 
wast the sentiment of insecurity of keep- 
ing credit limit within consistent bounds 
when notes are taken. One member aptly 
expressed this feeling in stating that notes 
tend to “hide out” that portion of the debt. 
A remedy for this would be to allow the 
amount covered by note to stand as a 
ledger balance—have the note for an even 
sum and the payments likewise arranged, 
as $600 payable $50 per month, noting 
the ledger to show this settlement, and 
it will cause little confusion in handling 
current account, while the “balance” will, 
at all times, show the gross indebtedness. 
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The principal objections to taking notes 
are:—1, Inability to collect in emergency 
because of non-maturity; 2, habit of many 
to regard a note settlement as final pay- 
ment of the obligation. 


There is a clause that may be appended 
to notes which does not generally invali- 
date their negotiability, which specifies 
that the note has been taken for an open 
account now due and provides that it shall 
be immediately payable upon the event 
of a happening, such as would precipi- 
tate the desire to collect an open ac- 
count, fire, selling out, ete. This form 
may be obtained from the office of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park row, New York. 


To the second objection we suggest the 
remedy of either rediscounting at your 
bank or placing notes there for collec- 
tion in advance of maturity. 


At the beginning we enlarged upon the 
basic principle that credit is never a sub- 
stitute for capital, yet we find in answer 
to question 17 that a high percentage of 
the retail trade is maintained by jobbers’ 
credit supplying operating capital. as fol- 
lows, the figures being generally esti- 
mated :— 

Aver.| Aver. 
per! 
cent.!Dist. 





‘The mortality of retail ventures is at a 
frightfully high rate. Do not these figures 
show that through the “leniency” of our 
collection departments we are contribut- 
ing to this economic waste? 


In clearing up this situation, there must, 
of course, be wise discrimination, tak- 
ing into account that the man of char- 
acter and capacity whose need is tempor- 
ary is entitled to and must receive treat- 
ment different from the incompetent who 
has reached the chronic state and from 
whose ranks the high mortality ensues. 


Agency Goods 


Except in district 1, where this appears 
to be no troublesome factor, and in district 
10, where only 25 per cent. of those report- 
ing observe that it causes credit difficul- 
ties, the membership is in accord in re- 
porting that the agency plan of distribut- 
ing non-advertised lines is a fruitful 
source of embarrassment. 


During the past year, when inventory 
deflat‘ons have been more conspicuously 
felt. no doubt these stocks of “pirate” 
goods have wiped out a great deal of cap- 
ital in sliding from 100 to 0, especially 
when the sales of stocks in bulk have 
been made. 


_A member in district 7 states that a 
high percentage of his trade that was 
formerly in the discount class, but who 
have gravitated to the slow pay ranks, 
attribute their fall to the overload of this 
class of merchandise. 


One of the larger concerns operating 
on the agency plan assumes the privi- 
lege of keeping its own ledger informa- 
tion confidential, though very willing to 
receive the jobbers’ frank showing as out- 
lined in the forinal inquiry blank. 


The practice of publishing to the mem- 
bership in its organization the standing 
of its various ‘agents from the point of 
gzo00ds purchased has stimulated many as a 
matter of pride to purchase far beyond 
their ability to resell. 


Some members, in reply to this query, 
state that they are directing the attentfon 
of the retail trade to the unseen dangers 
of obligating themselves in those agency 
schemes, a practice that might, with 
profit, be universally adopted. 


Period of Outstanding 


Due to a misprint in our question 10, it 
did not bring in complete detail the infor- 
mation that it was intended to gather, 
many interpreting the query to mean a 
request for the proportion of a_ single 
month’s account that had been paid with- 
in the discount period, and with such ir- 
regularity we could not in fairness make a 
tabulated showing. However. without giv- 
ing figures, we decided after a careful 
study of the replies to our question that, 
compared with the previous year at July 
1, 1923, the showing was as follows:— 
District. 

..Gain in outstandings—1 day 

..Gain in outstandings—slight 

..Gain in outstandings—2 days 

..Decrease in outstandings—2 days 
..Decrease possibly an average of 5 days 
.Noticeable gain—almost 4 days 

..Gain in outstandings—approximately 2 days 
..Decrease in outstandings—3 days 
..Replies too meager for any estimate 
..Decrease—2 days 

From this we deduce that the show- 
ing for July 1, 1923, compared with the 
corresponding date of the preceding year, 
is, considering the country as a whole, 
1 day increase, and an average outstand- 
ing of approximately 55 days. 

Comparing with the report of the year 
1920, we find the average for_ the 
year 1919 to have been 40 days, and the 
year 1921, 54.5 days. 

From this comparison. it is evident 
that the larger rate of discount now in 
effect on proprietary and other lines of 
merchandise has not resulted in any ma- 
terial reduction in outstandings. To il- 
lustrate that the rate of discount does 
not influence more prompt payment, cita- 
tion is made of the previous reports of 
the Southern States. Their average out- 
standings for the year 1919 was 42.6 
days; the year 1921, 68.3 days; the year 
1922 and forward to July 1, 1923, shows 
a decrease of 4 days’ business out- 
standing. In this section the 6 per cent. 
and 9 per cent. discount has been elimi- 
nated. 

Your Committee is not unmindful of 
the conditions that prompted the adop- 
tion of excessive discounts which now 
prevail in nearly all sections of the coun- 
try, except the Southern States, and will 
not attempt any discussion as to the 
wisdom of the plan in general, other than 
to voice the judgment of the committee, 
that universal terms and discounts for 
the service, wholesaling of drugs and 
kindred lines should not exceed 30 
days net, less 1 per cent. for cash in 
10 days from date of invoice. The 
adoption of such terms would serve to 
increase profits and eliminate to some 
extent the detail in operation. 
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Discount Allowed 


By reason of the different methods of 
handling “special” discounts, no figures 
for statistical use were obtained from 
inquiry 15. We observe, however, that 
in one district, where “specials” are 
treated as cash discounts, that the rate 
allowed is slightly above 2 per cent. and 
that in another, where the practice is to 
regard the “specials” as trade, that the 
discount allowed averages but 0.8 per 
cent. This may be a guide as to what 
the “specials” are actually costing when 
handled as cash discounts. 

In answering No. 16, the membership 
advises that cash _discount allowed for 
the six months to July 1, 1923, compared 
with the same period 1922, is either sta- 
tionary or shows increase, usually only 
a slight increase, but in no instance has 
there been a showing of any important 
decrease, 


Comparison of City and Country 
Accounts 


The replies run so nearly uniform 
through the various districts that full in- 
formation on them can well be given col- 
lectively. 

City accounts discounted run _ higher 
than country accounts, an average of 
13 per cent. with the spread of city ac- 
counts 61 per cent. to 81 per cent., and 
country accounts 51 per cent. to 73 per 
cent. thus reflecting the less favorable 
financial condition of the dealers whose 
custom is with the rural trade. 


Bad Accounts 


Credit losses for the year 1922 were 
reported to be as follows, the figures be- 
eee average for the respective dis- 
ricts :-— 





Per 
Dist cent. 
ae oeeeues -51 (Range .16 to 1 per cent.) 
arr -36 (Range .12 to 1.50 per cent.) 
Be66ésepe -60 (Range .06 to 1.75 per cent.) 
Geisevbeve 45 (Range .25 to .50 per cent.) 
iwakenes -56 (Range .35 to 1 per cent.) 
GB... esas 55 (Range .02 to 2.75 per cent.) 
Loocccces -50 (Range .09 to 1 per cent.) 
ee -56 (Range .12% to 2.50 per cent.) 
ee - 1.10 (Range .60 to 1.50 per cent.) 
We cess - .63 (Range .67 to 1.50 per cent.) 


Average, .58 per cent. 


Many show surprisingly low rates of 
losses, and the general result, considering 
the unusual conditions, included belated 
inventory adjustments, speaks favorably 
for the “character, capacity and capital” 
of our retail druggist friends, with whom, 
as shown in a preceding paragraph, our 
membership carry 80 per cent. of its 
credit risks. 

Based upon conditions prevailing at 
time of writing their replies, together with 
what the future appeared to hold for 
business, the estimate of losses for the 
current year carries an optimistic tone. 
Those reporting a low rate for 1922 did 
not expect to be able to maintain quite 
so favorable a showing, and where the 
rate was heavy the fervent hope was ex- 
pressed that 1923 would render kinder 
treatment. 

In analyzing the losses of which we 
have intimate knowledge, we find the in- 
ventory shrinkage was the largest factor 
in their cause. It is our firm belief, too, 
that this menace still exists to an ex- 
tent that is not appreciated to be brought 
out when sale of the assets of those who 
are now hopclessly struggling must be 
made at what they are _ intrinsically 
worth. 

Dun’s Review of July 14, 1923, records 
that failures in the manufacturers’ 
division of the drug and chemical trade 
were very heavy in the second quarter 
of the year, the average of $135,326 ex- 
ceeding the average of any other line 
shown in the report by $20,000. 

In the traders division of these lines 
there were more in numbers reaching the 
casualty list than for any similar pe- 
riod of the five preceding years, with the 
high average of $11,520. 

Evidently the dam of price main- 
tenance, better constructed in this par- 
ticular stream of commerce, was finally 
broken during the early months of the 
year with such resulting disaster. 

The losses sustained during this_pe- 
riod of liquidation are not reflected in 
our members’ reports, hence probably 
largely represented in the decimation of 
capital only. 

In the face of forecasts and reports on 
matters financial, some of which are con- 
structed by men of rare ability, there 
seems no special need to elaborate on 
this phase of credits and _ collections, 
Since we could do no more than quote 


from papers with which all are fa- 
miliar. 
We agree that crop values, gold re- 


serve and the general stabilizing tone of 
industry, noticeably settlement of the 
anthracite coal strike effected at this 
writing, all point to a continuonce of the 
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upward swing, the momentum of which 
will not be allowed to get beyond control. 

In the painful early days of readjust- 
ment, we saw the great value of having 
a reserve; we were so impressed by its 
value that it seemed a good thing to re- 
tain at all times, so as a closing word we 
recommend a generous margin of reserve 
in the extension of credit. First, in the 
consideration of terms; second, in de- 
ciding limits to be granted and, finally, 
create for your own treasury a substan- 
tial reserve by firmly requiring literal ob- 
servance of the specified dates of ma- 


turity. 
Questionnaire 


_Committee on Credits and Collections 
National Wholesale Druggists Association 


1923 
1 


What are the terms of Sale in y 
s your section? 
Drugs. ...%....days... -days net. Sundries 
. ‘De. oe — -+-days net. 
o you give special discounts on - 
ries in Quantities? at 
What. rates? 
Do you treat this strictly as a cash discount? 


Credit Information—Mercantile Agenc 
you use R. G. Dun exclusively? ” 
Do you use Bradstreet exclusively ? 
Do you use both Dun and Bradstreet? 
Do you use other similar service? What? 


3 


answer the applications of 
Agencies for your experience 


4 


Do you find reports f 
liable and satisfactory? ee oe a 


Do you enclose a f . 
Siow seem? ee with inquiry? 
5 


Are you subscribers to the T 
j subscr s nterchan - 
reau of the Credit Men’s Association? => 
How do you regard this service? 


6 


Could an Interchange and © 
1 2 § cllection B 
for the Drug Trade exclusively, in your = 
ion, be successfully developed and operated? 


7 


Do you receive numerous request 
L s sts f 
information from Specialty eee and. cna 
whose experience is of. little value to you? a 
© you feel that there is any direct or indi- 
rect value to you in answering these inquiries? 


Do you find ‘“‘Turn Over’ ' 

a and orders sol 
advanced datings noticeably cause Sumi 
lines of credit to be extended? ; 


9 


Do you find upon special inves i 
s é tigation of 
affairs of delinquent customers that much os 
barrassment has been caused by loading with 
pirate agency goods? 
10 


Customers’ notes should be added to le 
baiepese in computing the following :— a 
at per cent. of sales for J y 
oustonting on July 1, 1922? a 
That per cent. of sales for June, 1923, w 
outstanding on July 1, 1923? — 


11 


Do you charge interes ’ 
ee a t on past due ledger 


Do you regard such practice better than clos- 


Do you promptly 
the Mercantile A; 
with accounts? 


ing past due account t > 
ee s into interest-bearing 
Why? 

12 


Are your terms on City ¢ Ss 
we es City and Country Sales 
13 


Do you permit discount from statement? 
Monthly or semi-monthly ? 


14 


What proportion of City Sales are discounted? 
What propo:tion of Country Sales are dis- 
counted ? 
15 


What per cent. of your receipts from sales 
for June, 1923, was “Discount Allowed” for 
the month? 

16 


Compared with the six months of 1922 to 
July 1, and based upon cash receipts for this 
time, dees the same period of 1923 show an in- 
creased per cent, of discount allowed? 

What rate? 

17 


What percentage of your patrons depend upon 
jobbers’ credit for auxiliary operating capital? 


18 


What per cent. of your annual sales are made 
to other than retail druggists? 


19 


What were your Insses for bad accounts based 
on sales for the year ending December, 1922? 


20 
Do you expect the current year to show a de- 
crease in ‘‘Bad Account’’ losses compared with 
1922? 


President Bogart:—A most remarkable report, gentlemen, covering, as it does, the 


problems that you have before you every day ; é P 
have you something you would like to say on this 


sale drug house. Mr. Faxon, 


report? 


Mr. Faxon on Methods 


H. D. Faxon:—I looked over this 
report last night and it is one of those 
very valuable reports that lends itself 
much better to study than to speaking 
on the floor because it is full of things 


that we pass over in listening to a re- 
port, but that when we study them we 
find of value. 

The committee starts out by stating 
it will stick to the text which is a hard 
thing to do in the wholesale drug busi- 


ness. They stuck to it pretty well ex- 
cepting where they interjected some- 
thing outside of the text: “It is indeed 


unfortunate we have in this country men 
high in official service ‘who are vo- 
ciferous in their utterances.” Now that 
is an expression that, of course, finds 
approval in the heart of many druggists, 
but it just happens that have a 
different view on the matter and so 
long as you called on me I will express 
that view and it is this: That I be- 
lieve the safety of the nation lies in the 
free expression of the wildest ideas and 
that while Mr. Andrews feels the likes 
of Magnus Johnson probably will carry 
the State and country to defeat, I feel 
as if those of us outside realize that it 





in the running of an ordinary whole- 


is a passing expression of the hopes and 
aims of a certain minority and that our 


safety as a nation lies in those minorities 
expressing theic opinion and even 
electing répresentatives to the Congress 
and that the course of years will solve 
those problems and will pat the Magnus 
Johnsons where’ they elong. I look 
with regret on the time when those of 
us who may have wheels in our head do 
not have the chance to express them. 

I was interested particularly in question 
18. We have different views as to that. 
I feel as if large sales outside the drug 
trade except to manufacturers are a 
product of a pioneering stage in the 
drug business. Most of my friends in the 
trade take a different. viewpoint, but it 
appears to me that if the drug trade as a 
whole is to go on it has to ‘be very 
closely co-ordinated, And I will not dis- 
cuss the matter other than to say in our 
section we are endeavoring to confine our 
sales to the retail druggists. I believe 
that mutual and co-operative companies 
have shown us that they are taking ad- 
vantage of our desire to sell generally 
by keeping their trade well within the 
drug trade and if we expect to hold the 
interest and loyalty of the retail drug, 
gists the years will show us that we had 
better give our strong interest to the 
retail druggist, building them up and not 
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being too anxious to make sales outside of 
the drug trade. 

The other thing that struck my notice 
particularly was relative to the code of 
ethics which forces us to make a courte- 
ous response to inquiries coming to 
us from dealers, manufacturers, who are 
endeavoring to sell our trade. We are 
annoyed and I suppose you all are con- 
stantly for requests for credit from 
people who do not even sell us goods, 
but who want to know all about our 
customers and the code of ethics and 
the credit men insist that we answer 
those inquiries though it takes time and 
is extremely irritating. We keep getting 
inquiries every morning about so-and-so 
and we know the manufacturer is just go- 
ing to sell so-and-so and we get no look- 


in, we have no chance to ask them for 
credit information. That struck me ag 
a very valuable suggestion, that a com- 


mittee be organized or appointed to sift 
out those manufacturers so that those 
from whom we may not expect some- 
ies in eeturn will receive their inquiries 
pack. 

I presume, Mr. President, that you are 
going to call on others and I will leave 
some of the report for discussion on their 
part. 

President Bogart :—The 
touched upon by Mr. Faxon is one that 
we might well consider and have under 
consideration as we move along. Mr. 
Schieffelin, have you something you 
would like to say? 


Mr. Schieffelin’s Points 


William J. Schieffelin, Jr.:—In com- 
menting on that very valuable and in- 
structive report there were three points 
I’d like to mention. First, in regard to 
the extended credit in addition to the 
cegular terms. Now, we are all good 
friends, but we are also in each local 
district competing with each other just 
as hard as we can and it seems to me 
that it is a sign of unenlightened com- 
petition the way a number of us have 
been giving extended terms. 

It was mentioned in the report that the 
fruit jobbers collect within a few days 
and I think that weekly collections would 
seem like Utopia to most of us, but I 
understand that in that trade and also in 
the butchers in New York, there is a 
trade committee or a close affiliation of 
the credit men so that if a retailer for 
credit reasons is cut off by one whole- 
saler he can’t buy from the others. Now 
it would seem to me that a little assist- 
ance from the executives in our busi- 
ness to the credit men to get them 
really to co-ordinate and to have a feel- 
ing of greater friendship and real in- 
terchange of credit information between 
them would be a big step in advance be- 
cause it does not do any of us any good 
when one of us has cut off a customer 
who owes us three months or so and 
a salesman from a competitor comes in 
and is tickled to death to get the account, 
the orders are passed, he owes three 
months there and then we _ both lose 
when he busts. 

I think that this suggestion of giving 
a little moral support to our own credit 


last point 
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our city and country busi- 
would be a real step in advance 
though none of us feel we are do- 
ing a capacity business we are looking 
for new accounts naturally, yet gotten 
in that way do not help us at all. 

The second point was mentioned about 
finding out how much is given away in 
these excess discounts. Now, in any de- 
partmental large business that is per- 
fectly possible where the orders are co- 
ordinated and added up on compto- 
meters, and for the past year we have 
had that in effect so that we know what 
proportion of our patents are sold at 
list, five and ten off, both regulae patents 
and sundries, proprietaries and from 
that, of course, it is easy to figure how 
many dollars per month are given away. 
In addition to that, a valuable point is 
that it can just as easily be totalled by 
salesmen and at the end of the year in 
adjusting a salesman’s compensation, if 
he is on a straight salary, it is a very 
great help to be able to show him what 
large proportion of his magnificent big 
city sales were at ten off and it makes 
volume look a little different when you 
are comparing two men with each other. 


men both in 
ness 


and 


The last point and one that I think 
is being and can be put into immediate 
effect by all of us if it appeals to us, 


put into effect 
the suggestion 
receivable bal- 


and that we are going to 
ourselves this month, is 
in regard to leaving note 
ances in the ledger. 

Now I know our credit men look up 
an account quickly, “Owes us $50” and 
then if he has forgotten to look at the 
memo which he sometimes does and sees 
that that man owes us notes of $1,000, 
you make an error in judgment. Fur- 
thermore, I think it is perfectly true when 
a man signs a series of notes he says, 
“Now I have paid that account.” It is 


in accordance with good modern ac- 
counting procedure to accept the note, I 


suppose, and keep it as a sort of collateral 
for that part of the account, but leave 
the balance there in the ledger so that at 
once as you look at that account you 
can see every cent that man owes you, 
and then on the statement after the cur- 


rent accounts you don’t have to detail 
the notes, the bookkeeper can put down 
Number 67, $50, etc., and add up the total. 
Then after a month the customer can 
seen that he owes you that amount of 
money and, if any question comes up 
about them, at once the credit manager 


knows exactly what he owes. 

President Bogart:—Mr. Hutchins of 
Grand Rapids is a master of credits, and 
he has listened carefully to this report. 
Mr. Hutchins, we would be glad to hear 
something from you. 


Mr. Hutchins on Losses 


Lee M. Hutchins:—It was a magnifi- 
cent report. I was just ready to leave the 
room on a little errand, not knowing I 
could contribute anything on this occa- 
For two 


sion. It was a masterful report. 
of three years I have had the task of 
doing what Mr. Sherman has done far 


better than we did in the past, and I 
know what it means to make the com- 
pilations which he has made and brought 
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to us this morning. It would be futile 
for me to take them up in their order and 
it would be very tiresome to you, there- 
fore with only two or three minutes’ 
notice I have two or three things to say. 


The thing that startled my attention 
and those of us that sat right here was 
the average loss sustained throughout the 
country in charges off to profit and loss. 
I am perfectly stupified and amazed at 
the figure. Gentlemen, a quarter of one 
per cent is a dangerous line and when 
you get over it you are in danger very 
severely, and if we are as foolish as to 
extend credit so that we are getting up 
to three-quarters, we need to take a reef 
in our sails somewhere. 


The gentleman who has just talked to 
you has raised the one point that he will 
pardon me if I elucidate it just a little. 
He emphasized distinctly the necessity of 
keeping in mind and in vision the fact that 
a man had given another when he has at 
the same time a new open account. The 
difficulty with that in the past has been 
that we have set the notes off in a private 
ledger somewhere under the care of the 
auditor so that nobody could see them 
and then the credit department has car- 
ried on the open department and nine 
times out of ten you pay the notes with 
the open account. 


Now I had our auditor establish a sys- 
tem three or four years ago when we 
started selling fixtures and soda foun- 
tains and the way in which our ledgers 


are kept that special account of notes 
either is run in a horizontal line above 
the regular account and carries right 


through and the credits that apply to the 
special account are set opposite that spe- 
cial account on that horizontal line and 
it is carried in a separate balance to the 
man at the end of the month as from 
the regular account, and I find that it is 
deterrent and a caution to the young man 
who administers the credits because there 
is before them the fact that if the proper 
credit of that month or the month before 
is not against that special account that 
that man is using his merchandise to pay 
that account. He may be ever so good, 
but it is an easy matter to collect a large 
amount of past due notes. 

May I step aside one moment from our 
troubles to possibly some of the duties 
that devolve upon the jobber? The lack 
of disposition to educate his own retail 
customers. I used several months ago 
the Harvard pian of percentages in the 
operation of retail accounts and published 
it in our bulletin, and I have done so sev- 
eral times and, to my amazement, whether 
it is on account of different ideas or not, 
very few of them will read it and study it. 

In several instances I took up by spe- 
cial correspondence the question of the 
rent which the retailer was paying either 
in the e‘ty or country stores, only to find 
the retailer had never considered the per- 
centage of cost of rent to his total busi- 
ness. Now I think it is time they did. 
And we know, as jobbers, we are obliged 
to do it or look failure in the face. You 
will find that at least 99 out of 100 of 
your retail customers know nothing about 
the percentage of rent, taxes, fixtures, 
etc., to the total of his business, and the 
surprising thing also is that they, very 
few of them, can tell you last year’s 
sales or the year before or what their 
operating sale was and their gross per- 
centage of gain. 

Now if these losses are as startling as 
Mr. Sherman brings them to us and we 
can’t doubt his figures at all, if that is so, 
where is the fault? Is it in the credit 
department of the jobbing house entirely 
or is it possibly with the retailer who 
knows nothing about what his costs are? 
He doesn’t take it into consideration. Just 
as soon as his business gets to thirty or 
forty thousand a year he buys a Packard 
and has a good time. He says, “I need 
it and I need a little time off, and I must 
have some leisure,” and up goes his cost. 

Just to illustrate what I mean. A man 
was in my office and he commenced to talk 
to me about the necessity of outdoor ex- 
ercise and he wasn’t spending a great deal 
of time in his business and I was. 

I said, ‘‘How are you going to do it?” 


He said, “I will hire another clerk for 
$1,800 a year. I have to have somebody 
there.” 


I said, “Have you figured out how much 
more goods you will have to sell to make 
that $1,800?” : 

He said, “No.” 

I proceeded to analyze and found that 
he was lost, he didn’t know where he 
was going and if he had proceeded to 
earry out his plans he would have made 
a loss. 

It shouldn’t be over a quarter of one 
per cent. It may be in the fact that we 
fail in our contact with the retail trade 
to so handle our customers, to so dole out 
information and discuss with those cus- 
tomers the percentages under which they 
ought to operate, that the same principles 
apply to them as to every other retail 
store. 

President Bogart:—Are there any fur- 
ther remarks upon the report? 


Mr. Morrisson on Discounts 


James W. Morrisson :—I agree with the 
other speakers as to the value of this re- 


port. Everybody must. It is full of 
valuable information and sound counsel 
and there is just one point I want to 
question in it, and that is the conclu- 


sion apparently arrived at by the chair- 
man that the so-called “excessive cash 
discounts” have had no effect upon cus- 
tomers discounting. I am sure that the 
chairman willl agree that the ability of 
a customer to discount depends very much 
upon conditions in his own community and 
that that varies from year to year and in 
territory to territory. It is very difficult 
for any one to attempt to estimate what 
weights should be given to these vary- 
ing condit‘ons from. time to time and from 
place to place. 

That being 
that any one 
small element 
is not responsible for a 
exists, namely, the ability 
tomer to take his discounts 
ure to take them. 

President Bogart:—In answer to 
one would always say in comparing such 
a report that a word of warning is a 
pretty safe thing to put in, even though 
the chairman himself realized it couldn't 
be allied in every case as Mr. Morrisson 


so it doesn’t seem to me 
can properly say that one 
in the situation either is or 
condition that 
of the cus- 
or his fail- 


that 
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so aptly points out, but Mr. Sherman has 
done one thing which I think should make 
us all pause and think, that the credit 
department has much to do with the con- 
serving of our capital and that it must not 
be allowed to spread out, capitalizing other 
men’s business, and think it 1s ex- 
ceedingly important and something which 
we might take home «with us and remem- 





ber as we go about our daily affairs. Are 
there any further remarks? 

Mr. Andrews :—May I ask Mr. Sherman 
how many reports he received in the light 
of his figures of the general average of 
fifty-two one-hundredts? 

Mr. Sherman :—I think 161 out of 236. 

Mr. Andrews:—It disagrees with the 
one we had. 


President Bogart:—That, of course, again illustrates the difficulty of getting an 


average. 


I think it has been said that averages are not a good figure. 


However, it 


again directs attention to the man who is over-balanced, whether there is any 


danger of that sort of thing. Are there any further remarks? 


If there are none, the 


report will take the usual course and be sent to the Board of Control. 
(Announcement was made with regard to railroad certificates.) 


President Bogart:—The twenty-four hours 


have elapsed since the names of 


candidates for membership were posted, and we will proceed to the election now. 


The secretary will again read the names. 
(Secretary Waterbury read the list.) 


President Bogart:—The rule is to elect by ballot. 


cast the ballot will be entertained. 
Mr. Morrisson:—I so move it. 


A motion to have the secretary 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
Secretary Waterbury:—The ballot is hereby cast electing the members as read. 
President Bogart:—We have before us now two rather short reports and two 


that will be longer. 
have the short reports now. 
chairman. Is Mr. 
secretary will read the report. 


First, 


With your permission I am going to change the program and 
Paints, 
Chandler in the room? 


Oils and Glass, George A. Chandler, 
If Mr. Chandler is not in the room, the 


Secretary Waterbury:—This report embraces a very brief study of the market 


situation in paints and oils, especially touching on linseed oil situation. 


is all in the report. 


I think that 


President Bogart:—Unless some one wants it read completely, we will pass it on 
and it will take the regular course and be sent to the Board of Control. 


The report follows:— 


Report of Committee on Paints, Oils and Glass 


During the past year prices have been 
So demoralized that the wholesale drug- 
gist has been obliged to turn to side lines 
for his profits and the paint and oil busi- 
ness has been one of the most profitable 


thot the wholesaler could take on. 
The market on linseed oil has been 
such that if one bought during the 


month of October, 1922, at a price of 77 
cents per gallon then in effect, he would 
have been able to dispose of it at from 
$1.15 to $1.20 per gallon, netting him a 
good return. The same was true of tur- 
pentine if one followed the market. 
Some persons think that there is but 
a slight margin in the handling of lead, 
but the wholesaler who will put forth 
effort and energy to build up a lead busi- 
ness of a carload a month at a profit 
of $500 at the present prices on an ap- 
proximate investment of $5,000, will net 
a profit in a year of $6,000, and almost 
any druggist would be satified with this 
result. 
The jobber who is fortunate enough to 
President Bogart:—The next 
chairman. 


is report on Prize 
If Mr. Bertoli is not in the room the secretary will read the report. 


have a live retail store connected with 
his wholesale department and managed by 
someone interested in the paint end of 
the business will realize a good profit by 
carrying a full line of ready mixed paints, 
varnishes and brushes, without much in- 
crease in the overhead expenses. 

There is a good field in most cities for 
a large volume of business in the glass 
line, One would be surprised at the 
quantity of glass that could be handled 
by wholesale druggists. 

There is opportunity and profit in any 
serious endeavor to build up paint busi- 
ness, and, when carried as a side line by 
established drug houses, ‘it seems a nat- 
ural affinity. Rent is net increased, light- 
ing charges are but a little more, and 
it keeps down overhead expense. With 
such splendid campaigns as the “Save the 
Surface’ and other paint educational in- 
stitutions, it is just a question of time 
when the good effects of their combined 
efforts will result in a hundredfold more 
volume of paint business. 


Essay Contest, L. J. Bertoli, 


Secretary Waterbury presented the prepared report as follows:— 


Report of Special Committee on Prize Essay Contest 


The work of your Committee on Prize 
Essay Contest has ‘been devoted prima- 
rily to the selection of a suitable subject 
end the planning of a campaign to arouse 
interest. After considerable discussion 
end thought, the subject of the essay was 
decided to be “Increasing the Value of 
the Wholesaler to the Retailer.” 


It is the desire of the committee to 
stimulate constructive thought on the part 
of the retail druggist and his clerk on the 
relations between wholesale and retail 
druggist to the end that better relations 
may be established with mutual profit. 
The circulars and appeals in other an- 
nouncement form have been planned along 
this line and with this idea in view. 

In order that the journals may begin 
a systematic appeal to their readers, to 
stimulate interest in the contest, a form 
of letter will shortly be sent to each jour- 
nal desiring to participate in the contest. 

For the information of the members of 
the Association, each of whom should di- 
rect the attention of salesmen and cus- 
tomers to the contest, we append to the 
report the rules and conditions governing 
the competition. 


Rules of the Contest 


All contestants should read carefully 
the following rules governng the contest, 
and then write an essay now—do not put 
it off or it may be too late! 

Essays on this subject ought to be of 
value to the salesmen particularly, and to 


every wholesaler and customer. 
This contest is open to anyone—sales- 
man, customer, student, colleague, clerk, 


retail proprietor. 

Manuscript must not exceed 2,500 words. 
Write on one side of the paper only, in 
ink or on typewriter. 

No papers will be accepted by any drug 
journals after July 1, 1924. 

Papers are eligible for prizes only after 


they have been published in one of the 
drug journals listed below. 

Authors should state particularly on the 
manuscript—“This paper submitted to 
the N. W. D. A. contest on ‘Increasing the 
Value of the Wholesaler to the Retailer.’ ” 

Awards will be made in October, 1924. 


eS ee $100.00 
ee 50.00 
RN Miia owen veux 53 25.00 


All articles must be submitted before 
July 1, 1924, to any one of the following 
m°razines: 

The American Druggist, 66 West Broad- 
wav, New York, N. Y. 

The Apothecary, 530 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

s Topics, 291 Broadway, New York, 


‘Tire National Druggist, 946 Century 


Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. A. R. D. Journal, 168 North Michi- 
100 Wil- 


N 


gan boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
The Druggists Circular, Inc., 
liam street, New York, N. Y. 
Midland Druggist and Pharmaceutical 
Rove, 512 Schultz Building, Columbus, 
10. 
The Northwestern Druggist, 
Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Pacific Drug Review, 35 North Ninth 
Street, Portland, Ore. 
Pharmaceutical Era, 3 Park place, New 
Druggist, 
y. ¥. 


York, N. :¥. 

The Practical 93 
street, New York, N. Y. 

The Retail Druggist, 250 West La Fay- 
ette, avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

The Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 
1312 Commerce street, Dallas, Texas. 

The Western Druggist, 536 South Clark 
street, Chicago, IIl. 

Each trade journal should send at least 
three copies of each essay printed show- 
ing the date and issue of publication to 
the Secretary of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, 51 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N. Y. 


Central 


Nassau 


President Bogart:—Mr. Bertoli, I owe you an apology for having this read while 


you were out of the room. 
written report? 


L. J. Bertoli:—Not any, Mr. President. 
President Bogart:—Are there any remarks upon the report? 


Have you any comments you would like to add to the 


If not, the report 


will take the usual course and be sent to the Board of Control. 
The next report is that of Salesmen and Selling Methods, William Ochse, chair- 


man. 


William Ochse:—In order to enable you to follow this I have some charts on this 
report and I will ask Mr. Lang to pass out copies of those charts to you because it 
will be necessary for you to concentrate, and I believe one of the best things that 


we can occasionally do is to concentrate. 


They say that 75 per cent. of the success 


in selling is through the eye, and in passing I have this criticism of this room, you 


should be in such a position that you could focus your eye on this job. 


I think that 


the subject of selling methods and salesmen’s compensation is one of vital interest 


to the wholesale druggists, more so than it is in any other business. 
I have gone to considerable work to bring before you some facts, 


For that reason 
I hope that you 


will follow me and give me the time, because it is pretty hard to give you all of the 
salient features of selling within a period of one hour, because it takes us years of 
study to get the necessary experience to do successfully a wholesale drug business. 


The report, with charts, follows:— 


Repert of Committee on Salesmen and Selling 
Methods 


While selling has always been para- 
mount to the success of every business, 
the need of better selling methods, how- 
ever, has become more acute in recent 
years for many reasons. Your committee 
accepted the responsibility of the im- 
portant work of “Salesmen and Selling 
Methods” with a great deal of fear and 
trepidation, being obsessed with the re- 
sponsibility that it entails. 

“Selling,” primarily means the con- 
summation of a satisfactory contract to 
all concerned, the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor, the retailer, and the consumer, 
so that your committee felt that an analy- 


sis of “Selling Methods” would necessa- 
rily entail these four elemnets htat make 
up the cycle in which sales are developed. 

“Selling Methods,” by force of circum- 
stances due to conditions created by the 
law of supply and demand, are ever 
changing. We never find ourselves adopt- 
ing methods that prevailed in cycles of 
trade in the years that are behind us, but 
we do find ourselves entangled with the 
problems that are arising every day in 
relation to the distribution of merchan- 
dise in its most economical way to the 
retailer. 

Your committee was at a loss just how 
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to approach the responsibility of sub- 
mitting to this convention constructive 
suggestions that would develop better busi- 
ness methods of distribution, entailing a 
lesser cost to meet the changing condi- 
tions that are in vogue. Business suc- 
ceeds step by step. It is builded upon 
years of study, application of experience 
attained at the cost of success and fail- 
ure, arid this gives rise to the thought 
that the success of the wholesale drug 
business in its evolution to the present 
day is based upon the wisdom, judgment 
and courage applied in the years as the 
business grew. 

It is noticeable that the wholesale drug 
business enjoys a prestige which de- 
veloped on account of the character of 
the men who have been at the head of it. 
In no line of business has greater prog- 
ress been made to create and develop 
prestige than in the wholesale drug busi- 
ness. It, however, devolves upon our 
members to safeguard this prestige by 
solving greater problems than are re- 
quired to be solved in any other line of 
business. 


_ One of our greatest problems is the 
liquor problem. No one factor has cre- 
ated as many evils as the sale of liquor 
and yet the responsibility must be met 
and this problem like others will be solved 
as have ‘many others before it. The com- 
mittee feels the legitimate wholesale drug- 
gist should accept the responsibility of 
distribution, so long as the law designates 
the wholesale druggist to be the distrib- 
utor, but it necessarily demands that he 
must also be the medium through which 
to combat the evils that have developed. 


The evolution of the wholesale druz 
business through the many periods and 
cycles of transition has been one with 
very many interesting and at the same 
time perplexing probléms; consequently 
your committee felt that a survey of the 
selling methods of the wholesale drug 
business as it is conducted at the present 
time might be of interest. 


_ In_taking up this big subject of “Sell- 
ing Methods” your committee decided to 
send out a questionnaire, hoping that 
from it might be gleaned sufficient wis- 
dom that would shed light upon a better 
plan of selling methods and subsequently 
we will submit a series of graphics based 
upon this questionnaire. 


In preparing these graphics a copy of 
the large charts were prepared to be 
placed into your hands so that you could 
follow more closely in analyzing the result 
of this survey. 

Based upon this questionnaire, the 
charts reflect a composite result of the 
answers received and it is most gratify- 
ing to the committee to receive the gen- 
erous support given it by the members 
who supplied the information requested 
in the questionnaire. We believe at no 
time has a greater proportion of answers 
been received, which shows the interest 
that forecasts the desire to know how to 
better meet the future problems that will 
constantly arise and continue to grow in 
an undertaking like the wholesale drug 
business. Your committee feels compli- 
mented by the confidence shown them by 
the members of this association in supply- 
ing confidential figures which indicates 
that secretive practices are being cast 
aside and that business in the wholesale 
drug line is being conducted with greater 
faith than ever before. It is this out- 
Standing factor that lends the greatest 
encouragement to lead us to _ follow 
straight lines; the straight lines of the 
right way to _business success, and it is 
the beacon light of optimism to your 
committee to see this evidence of a de- 
sire to realize the highest achievement by 
the application of better selling methods. 


Distribution a Vital Factor 


_ The vital success of any business is 
distribution; therefore methods of selling 
are inherently more difficult in a line of 


business where 60 to 70 per cent. of the 
distribution is dependent upon sales of 
trade-marked items largely related to 


human ills, the prices of which are uni- 
versaily fixed by the producer. 

It is obivous when considering this fact 
that the greatest opportunity lies in creat- 
ing business in the lines that are not de- 
pendent upon such factors. It is reason- 
able then to consider that the virgin field 
of endeavor lies in creating business in 
the lines that offer the greatest field for 
distribution to well people. Manufactur- 
ers of proprietaries have demonstrated 
how demand for their goods is created, 
but has the jobber visualized how sales 
can be created for various lines featured 
by them, and is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that therein lie the greatest sales 
creations? 

How can this be done? 

That’s what we are trying to solve. 


Getting Distribution 


Advertising (see chart No. 1) is the 
greatest factor in creating distribution 
and advertising is just as plausible in the 
jobbing business as it is in any other line. 
Of course, juGgment must be displayed 
to do this through the channels that the 
business flows to avoid adverse currents 
that develop the rapids that cause many 
wrecks. 

However, there are many predetermined 
plans of advertising the jobbing business 
that have been successful that can be 
easily moulded to our business. And yet 
the graphics show that this, the most vital 
factor in creating sales, has been but little 
explored by drug jobbers. Let us explore 
some of these fields of opportunity for 
building business. There are four fac- 
tors (see chart No. 2). When we recog- 
nize the bearing one has to the other and 
amalgamate the interest of one to another 
the result will be plus. 

Let us consider first the source of pro- 
duction—the manufacturer. What does 
he do first? Plans the distribution and 
then backs it up with an advertising plan 
to create the demand. How does the job- 
ber tie up to the advertising? 

In reflecting upon this survey (see 
chart No. 3) it rather presents poor evi- 
dence of co-operation with the manufac- 
turer who creates plans of distribution, 
fortified with an advertising campaign to 
create sales, relying on the jobber to con- 
summate them, 

This is evidence of sales created but 
not realized by the jobber who should 
quickly embrace every opportunity to tie 
up with advertising done by manufac- 
turers. 
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Next consider the retailer. How is the 
jobber helping him? : 

By serving him—and that service is 
carrying stock, extending credit, etc. How 
can he do more, and should he do more? 

Much can be done in this angle of 
creative selling, for it is certain the jobber 
grows only in proportion to the growth 
of the smallest retailer he serves. Charts 
Nos. 4 and 5 evidence a need to establish 
a greater community interest with the 
retailer by helping him with your larger 
organization to create more business as 
well as to realize the maximum result 
from arranged selling plans and advertis- 
ing done by the manufacturers. 

The next angle is the consumer; and 
in this thought many will not agree, it is 
nevertheless true, after all is said, the 
consumer is the vital factor in creating 


sales. How can the jobber reach the con- 
sumer? Through the retailer. And in 
NumocR |, 
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it does not tend to create more business ; 
it merely shifts the channel of distribu- 
tion from one course to another, subse- 
quently the process that follows is ab- 
sorption. This, however, is a slow process 
and is dependent on adequate finance and 
successful management a la Standard Oil. 

However, the report of the Proprietary 
Committee will no doubt have considerable 
more bearing on this feature, though it 
enters materially in the consideration of 
salesmen and selling methods. : 

Now we come to the intermediary of 
sales, the traveling salesman. Some think 
he is the intermeddler, but he is a vital 
force if made so, and how to make him 
more so is by coaching and directing his 
energy and initiative in the right direc- 
tion (see chart No. 9). 

Sales managers should have control of 
the general policy of directing salesmen. 
He should be as much for the salesmen 
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this connection, if you will pardon your 
chairman for using as an example a plan 
that today is becoming recognized in a 
national way, I will show you one way 
the jobber can help—and do it in a direct 
way to help increase his sales (see ex- 
hibit A). 

There are other mediums through which 
the jobber can aid the retailer to reach 
the consumer. One outstanding success 
has demonstrated what one big corpora- 
tion has done to aid the retailer to build 
sales by helping the retailer become a 
better merchant. The same opportunity 
is open to us if we will adopt a uniform 
plan to use our selling forces to educate 
the smaller retailer to follow better sales 
methods. 

Fundamentally this is educational and 
your committee believes a plan of educa- 
tion could be followed by all of us that 
would by its sound business logic and 
universal adoption develop an accumula- 
tive force and influence which would carry 
strength and more prestige by educating 
the salesmen, and through them the re- 
tailer, as to the value of :—(1) turnover 
(chart No. 9), (2) store arrangement 
(chart No. 4), (3) window displays 
(chart No. 4), (4) demonstrations (chart 
No. 4), (5) conferences with clerks 
(chart No. 4) 


Plan Recommended 


Your committee recommends that the 
association adopt the plan to send every 
jobber a series of articles to be used in 
their house organs, catalogs, sales letters 
and other mediums used, that will tend 
to create a more uniform interest in help- 
ing the small retailer. 


What is the jobber doing in this re- 
spect? (See chart No. 1.) Very few 
are exploiting sales, and because your 
business is not large enough is no good 


reason why you cannot delegate this work 
to your buyers. I contend that this or- 
ganization could and should determine 
upon some standardized plan of publicity 
that will have an accumulative force 
when followed by all of us to educate the 
retailer and the consumer alike. 

When we do this the four angles that 
constitute the four elements shown on 
chart No, 2 will leave no outlets to mini- 
mize effort and the effect will be like that 
shown in chart No. 6. 

What is the succeeding stage? Sales 
nourishment. For after sales are created 
they must be nourished. How? (See 
chart No. 7.) 


Discounts and Datings 


At this stage we reach the next step 
in “Selling Methods,” future dating and 
discounts (see chart No. 8). This is our 
“Byvil” chart, the one that tempts us to 
reach out for destructive business that 
follows the course of least resistance. 
More and more this “Evil” chart shows 
we are drifting by adopting Bolshevic 
tendencies in trade. These practices are 
revolutionary, destroying confidence and 
faith in the manufacturer, the jobber, and 
the retailer. 

This is building destructive business, for 


as he is for the house and in no event 
more than fifty-fifty for either. There 
again is evidence of a need for a stand- 
ardized plan of coaching salesmen, except 
in one instance only and that is evi- 
denced by what the chart shows on,hold- 
ing conferences with credit men. 


Wonder why this unusual significance 
of having credit men to meet salesmen? 
To get the money, surely, but before that 
is possible the salesmen have to sell, and 
I contend that more coaching to sell is 
essentially better than making salesmen 
credit men. 

Your committee recommends a uniform 
standard of procedure to teach drug sales- 
men drug selling—a kind of primer, if you 
please, so we who are seeking to coach 
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MANUFACTURER JOBBER 


RETAILER CONS'YMER 


salesmen may know that we are coaching 
them right. It is, however, encouraging 
to realize that much is being done in this 
regard, and yet there is much more to do, 
because the salesman is, in my opinion, 
like a race horse—you must know how 
to get all of the speed you can without 
driving him off his feet. Therefore, it is 
necessary to train him to get the maxi- 
mum result, and that course of training 
should be well fortified by plans that in- 
culcate the right methods of sellnig. 


Sales Conventions 


Sales conventions are either good or bad, 
or rather, as I used to view them, either 
Hell or Heaven. You can go as high in 
creating enthusiasm with constructive 
plans, and you can reach as low in creat- 
ing dissatisfaction by following destruc- 
tive plans. Hence programs for sales 
meetings should be carefully considered 
as to cause and effect, and the four ele- 
ments of a well regulated jobbing busi- 
ness Should have equal voice in arrang- 
ing programs. These element sare: 
(1) executives (president and sales man- 
ager), (2) buying (merchandising execu- 
tive and buyers), (3) financial (treas- 








urer and credit man); (4) routing (oper- 
ating superintendent and traffic manager). 

I recall with considerable pleasure my 
first experience in holding a sales meet- 
ing. It had been tried once, many years 
before I took charge, with a disastrous 
result for lack of a well defined pro- 
gram, and other things that Volstead 
now denies, so I determined first, with 
the assistance of the four factors men- 
tioned, to open my first sales convention 
with the archbishop and after he got 





in the same proportion as his sales he 
loses the initiative to sell. Dissatisfac- 
tion follows the difference of opinion, and 
a good salesman is either spoiled by rais- 
ing his pay when his volume increases 
and the profit (maybe), or he is dis- 
gruntled and thinks you are hard-boiled 
and a damned tyrant. He lacks the cour- 
age in most instances to quit and remains 
to be a misrepresentative for the house. 
We are satisfied to pay salesmen in the 
many different methods as shown by the 
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through I had easy sailing. For the sight 
of a Masonic sales manager working with 
__ Cane archbishop had a salutary 
effect. 


The effect was sensational, and the re- 
sult that year was the same. The oftener 
these meetings were held, the more the 
enthusiasm was kept generating, and 
where salesmen make headquarters in the 
jobber’s home town every month is not 
too often, provided the programs are 
short and snappy. Long meetings tend 
to create track soreness, for almost in 
every case salesmen are coached for hours 
about what he must tell in a few minutes. 


Salesmen’s Compensation 


After the salesman has the knowledge 
you can then expect results—not before— 
and when he produces results you can 
pay him for it, but unfortunately sales- 
men are first hired, and the resuts, if any, 
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chart, because we either think he is mak- 
ing money, or hope so, when we should 
know so. But we do not know actually, 
because it costs money to get facts, and 
yet we will spend an average of 4.50 per 
cent. for offense and very little for de- 
fense. It ought to be just the reverse 
to reduce the cost of selling. And to re- 
duce the cost of selling the salesmen must 
produce more, not more volume, but more 
profit, because volume is like a mirage 
on the desert—the satisfying quench is 
not there in any event. 

To know that a salesman is a good 
salesman is to know that he is making 
you money, and the only equitable way 
to create an incentive for a salesman is 
to know he is making money for himself, 
as well as the house. The old secretive 
method of not letting a salesman know 
what he is making for the house for fear 
he may ask for an increase in salary is 
as antediluvian as Dr. Dubois’s ape-man 
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are determined later. Chart No. 10 shows 
salary and commission is the popular 
plan. But is it the right one, equitable 
for the house and the salesman? 
Next in vogue is straight salary. Who 
knows the value of a salesman working 
on straight salary? The salesman thinks 
he does, and if the salary does not grow 
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from Java. On the other hand, the sales- 
man should know, but above all every 
jobber should know what every salesman 
he employs is worth to him in net results, 
and the cost of knowing can be kept 
down within a very small proportion of 
what it costs to sell goods by classifying 
Sales, similar to the plan your chairman 
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submitted at our last convention. How- 
ever, it can be simplified by six classifica- 
tions :— 


Class A—Showing gross profit 22144 per cent. 
and over. 

Class B—Showing gross profit 20 per cent. 
and over. 

Class C—Showing gross profit 17% per cent. 
and over. 

Class D—Showing gross profit 15 per cent. 
and over. 

Class E—Showing gross profit 10 per cent. 
and over. 

Class F—Showing gross profit 4 per cent. 
and over. 


Class G—Showing gross profit 0. 


By recapitulating the result, deducting 
traveling expenses and a fixed drawing 


This survey shows with but few ex- 
ceptions automobiles are universally used, 


not all, however, are using the “universal 
car,” but this predominates. 

To what extent has the automobile in- 
creased the cost of traveling? Just as 
much as the difference in the cost of 
railroad mileage and automobile mileage 
vary, with this exception, that automobiles 
conserve time and time nas a value. This 


value, however, depends on how much 
the individual appreciates and values 
time. 


It is yet to be proved that automobiles 
increase sales. True the salesman can 
make more towns per day; but is he not 
inclined to leave more business behind 
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account for living costs, allowed the sales- 
man by agreement, and thereafter reserv- 
ing 10 per cent. for overhead, plus a fair 
return for capital invested, you can at 
least arrive at a better basis to equitably 
value a salesman’s worth to you. This 
information can easily be obtained at a 
maximum cost of $1,500 per year for each 
million dollars’ sales and the percentage 
this will add to your overhead is certainly 
not out of proportion to know the value 
of a salesman’s work and worth. (See 
chart No. 11.) 


When compared with the average in- 
crease in sales as shown by chart No. 1 
sales costs have not been reduced in ratio 
to the increase in volume. Why? Be- 
cause the tendency has been to increase 
the rate of commissions, but more di- 
rectly because traveling costs have not 
been reduced. 


Traveling Costs 


How can the cost of traveling be re- 
duced? By making it apparent to sales- 
men that part of every dollar inju- 
diciously spent is his loss. How can that 
be? By basing the salesman’s worth on a 
profit basis by adopting the plan of pay- 
ing salesmen on the net result; he will 
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him than he can get ahead of him? This 
is a divided question, but it is not a divid- 
ed question about the cost of mileage 
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and it is also not a question about the 
adaptability of using automobiles to travel 
if territory were reduced and salesmen 
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soon see every dollar saved will mean a 
commeneurate profit to him. 

Chart No. 13 shows that on every dol- 
lar saved in the cost of traveling the sales- 
man increases his bonus 33% per cent. of 
the total saving. 
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were given fixed quotas (see chart No. 9), 
based upon the maximum possibilities of 
the territory by population and number of 
stores, 


Chart No. 9 shows only about one out of 
every four established quotas, and yet we 








wonder why we are not getting more 
business at a less cost. 

Another interesting fact is that sales- 
men carrying passengers (other traveling 
salesmen) lose time ‘from their own busi- 
ness of selling and as the more universal 
use of automobiles grows the more this 
evil will grow. Let me also point out 
how the manufacturers cost of traveling 
specialty salesmen has been reduced (see 
chart No. 3). 

Who absorbs the cost saved to the man- 
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Your 
chairman admits this stumped him, and 
yet the figures are the correct average 
cost as reflected by the statistics given. 
If this be true—and your chairman doupes 
it—then it would be well for all of us to 
get busy and find a cheaper way to get 


nineteen who reported the cost. 


this business. The average cost should 
not be at its greatest maximum 1.25 per 
cent. 

Here again is it possible to use the basis 
of compensating salesmen on profits in- 


ufacturers? To a large extent the jobber stead of commission and straight salary, 
does. It is a matter well worth while or either? 
NUMBER Be 
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considering. Another tendency to increase 
cost is the lack of proper vigilance to 
determine if salesmen are entitled to the 
credit of mail order sales. The custom of 
the average is to allow credit for mail 
order sales and sales made by manufac- 
turers’ salesmen, and even to give joint 
credit for sales of your own specialty 
salesmen. Maybe it is just and as it 
should be, provided due regard be had to 
determine to what extent the salesman 
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Publicity Mediums 


Your chairman had hoped to show an 
exhibit of the mediums employed by the 
various jobbers fo reach the trade, but 
in this your committee met with dismal 
failure, as very few responded to the 
request to submit house organs, cata- 
logs, broadsides, etc., but one exhibit is 
worthy of particular mention. This one 
shows a display of mediums used by that 
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has been a factor in influencing that busi- 
ness. 

From this may be determined we have 
not met this new element in sales meth- 
ods, and we cannot until we adopt some 
equitable plan of defraying costs of using 
automboiles so abuses will be minimized. 
Eli Lilly & Co. has made an exhaustive 
study of this, and I advise all to get its 
plan of reimbursing salesmen for expense 
of maintenance and depreciation, which is 
determined on a mileage basis. 

Chart No. 12 is inveresting from one 
viewpoint and that is the average cost of 
obtaining city business as reflected by the 
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outstanding success for which our good 
friend, Ludwig Schiff, is responsible, and 
we can all see in this exhibit the fine work 
of his spendid business acumen. 


In submitting you this composite sur- 
vey it is noticeable that your committee 
has gone over the same ground that the 
many committees before it have gone; tnat 
nothing new has been told you. It is the 
same old story told in another way, illus- 
trated by a few charts. 

Just for the sake of auld lang syng, your 
chairman reviewed the reports of the 
committee first known as the Committee 
on Commercial Travelers, since 1896, and 
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as a matter of interest we submit a chart 
(No. 14) in cycles of five years show- 
ing how little has been done to standard- 
ize the methods of selling, compensation, 















in the basis of compensating salesmen. 
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able in the last cycle of five years there 
developed more constructive suggestions 
than during any previous cycle. From 
this we can conclude we still need to get 
together, think together, and stay to- 
gether in exchanging ideas from which we 
may build better business ethics and sell- 
ing methods and a greater uniformity 
gentleme 


President Bogart:—May I say, 
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to those who supplied the answers to tne 
questionnaires and we hope that this sur- 
vey has left some food for thought, but 
above all the committee will be disap- 
pointed if more activities are not inaugu- 
rated to bring about better business meth- 
ods for the benefit of the manufacturer, 
the retailer, and the jobber. 

an exceed- 


n, that following this will come 


ingly important report, and I should be sorry if any one found it necessary to go out. 


You can’t afford to miss it. 
Mr. Ochse, 
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ing. The next paper Calls 
MecNair is here from the Harvard Bureau 
going to ask you if we find it necessary to 
hour, if I have your permission to do so. 
Now, 


[I also call your attention to the fact that very few 


for careful consideration, and a good deal of time. 


I appreciate the fact that asking you to sit here four hours is some 





Mr. 
of Research to talk with us, and I am 
extend our time of the meeting one half 
The time set to adjourn is one o’clock. 
task, but 
have been here four 


of you will 


hours. If all of you gentlemen who came to me pe rsonally and congratulated me 
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when I said I would start the meeting at 
had a very good-sized meeting. I will 
may not have to encroach upon the time, 
the discussion which will follow. First, 
Control has a motion to make. 


Mr. Michaels on Finances 


Cc. F. Michaels :—The 
finances is always a sad 


discussion of 
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association of this kind, but it seems im- 
perative at this time. You may have 
noticed the treasurer’s report and the 
deficit for the past year, which is only 
one of a number of such succeeding defi- 
cits, which if it had not been called 
forcibly to our attention would be over- 
looked, because when we started we had 
a surplus of $8,000, and this year we find 
ourselves with a balance of $3,300, which 
really shows a deficit of $5,500, as we 
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The dues of the association have not 
been raised for several years, notwith- 
standing the increase of co _ brought 
about by the necessity of increasing com- 
pensation of our employes, and also great- 
ly increased activities caused by the pro- 
hibition laws, which caused a great deal 
of work to be done in Washington. | 
The total income for the association 


the past few years has been about $33,000. 
Our expenditures last year were $38,500. 
The dues have not been advanced for some 


six or seven years, and have always been 
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o'clock had been here, we would have 
glad to have your permission; we 
won't want to cut short 
of the Board of 


very 


the chairman 


low considering the amount 
and the return received by 


exceedingly 
of work done 


the members. _ I think, in fact, there can 
be no comparison with any other similar 


association. 

The board believes the receipts of the 
association should not be increased 
largely. We should continue our policy of 
do‘ng what we have economically and not 
engage in any strenuous affairs which may 
be more or less valuable, but which as a 
rule, have very little value, and the board 
is going to suggest as submitted a reso- 
lution which under the by-laws must be 
posted twenty-four hours. That is article 
22 of the constitution be amended as fol- 








lows, line 6, paragraph 2: “Payment of 
3 
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somewhat on how many members get 
cold feet at the increase. We will prob- 
ably lose a few, but most of them will 
probably stay and this will be sufficient 
to carry us along, we hope, indefinitely, 
if our expenses do not increase along some 
line which we do not know about now 
and do not anticipate. 
annual dues of $85 from active members 
of the association be increased to $100,” 
and that paragraph 2, line 4, read, “An- 


nual dues shall be changed from $30 to $50 
for all associate members.” 

This will bring in an income of approx- 
imately $44,000 or $45,000, depending 
our rules it will 
have all considered 
face of- all the ad- 
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will 
the 


e proposal and 
re 


you 


that time 
r in 
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time for them early in the next session. 
Accounting S. D. Andrews, chairman. 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


The next report will be that on Uniform 


S. D. Andrews:—The report of the Committee on Uniform Accounting has been 
handed in and I beg to submit it by title and ask that it take its usual course. 


The report covers the activities of your 


committee from the time of the Colorado 


Springs meeting and refers to the resolution that was passed at that time authoriz- 
ing a special committee, consisting of the president of the association, the chairman 
of the Board of Control, and the chairman of the Uniform Accounting Committee, to 
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Harvard Bureau of Research, is here and I think it would be proper for him at this 
time to read his report without further introduction. 
Mr. McNair presented a comprehensive report of preliminary work by the Har- 


vard 
wholesale drug business in 1922. 


Bureau of Business Research in connection with operating expenses in the 
This report, with a foreword by Melvin T. Copeland, 
director of the bureau, was as follows:— 


Operating Costs in Wholesale Drug Business 


Foreword 


At the request of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, following 
conferences between the Committee on 
Uniform Accounting and members of the 
Bureau’s staff, the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research undertook a_ prelimi- 
nary study of the cost of doing business 
among wholesale drug firms in 1922 with 
the object of making available some data 
on operating costs in time for the annual 
convention of the association early in Oc- 
tober, 1923. This report of progress sum- 
marizes the results of the preliminary 
survey. 

The Bureau believes the figures given 
in this report to be fairly representative 
of conditions in the wholesale drug trade 
in 1922. Two hundred and thirty-one 
firms were circularized in connection with 
this survey and 103 reports were received. 
Although small in number, as compared 
with the eceturns from several other 
trades, these 103 profit and loss state- 
ments submitted by wholesale druggists 
represent the highest percentage of re- 
turns that the Bureau ever has secured 
in cost research work of this kind. For 
this excellent showing, credit is due 
primarily to those officers and members 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, and particularly to the com- 
mittee on uniform accounting, who 
aroused the interest of individual whole- 
sale druggists in this work, and exerted 
themselves to make the preliminary sur- 





vey a_ success. Without the careful 
ground work done by the Committee on 


Uniform Accounting during the past sev- 
eral years, it would not have been possi- 
ble for the Bureau, during the first year 
of such a study, to secure such a high 
percentage of returns. 

The cost of this survey, including the 
expense of preparing the forms and ex- 
planations, circularizing individual firms, 
analyzing the profit and loss statements, 
and tabulating data for this report, was 


borne by the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. 
The appendix to this report includes 


a statement of the accounting principles 
followed in this work and of the sta- 
tistical methods employed, together with 
copies of the schedule and explanation 
that were sent to al) firms circularized 
during the course of this preliminary 
survey. 


Introduction 


For the 100 wholesale druggists whose 
figures were used as a basis for this 
summary, average total expense for 1922 


was 16.3 per cent. of net sales, gross 
margin 17.2 per cent., and net profit 
0.9 per cent. The average rate of stock- 
turn was 3.6 times a year. Of the 100 
firms whose statements were used, 27 
were situated in cities whose population 








was less than 50,000, 22 in cities whose 
population was between 50,000 and 
99,000, 29 in cities whose population was 
between 100,000 and 499,000, and 22 in 
cities whose population was more than 
500,000. ' 

In all, profit and loss statements were 
received for 1922 from 103 wholesale 
druggists situated in 38 states, with an 
aggregate volume of sales of $165,207,- 
648.62. Of these statements, three were 
not fully comparable and therefore were 
not used in the tabulation. This report, 
consequently, is based on reports from 


100 wholesale druggists with total net 
sales of $162,953,562.71 in 1922, or an 
average of $1,629,535.63 for each firm. 


Sales of individual firms ranged from 


$202,000 to $7,273,000. 


Returns and Allowances 


For 1922, 86 wholesale druggists re- 
ported the amount of returns and allow- 
ances to customers. This figure included 
value of merchandise returned by cus- 
tomers and allowances made to custom- 
ers on merchandise not returned. For 
these 86 firms the common figure for re- 
turns and allowances was 2 per cent. of 
gross sales. The figure reported by in- 
dividual firms for this item ranged from 
below 0.8 per cent. to above 4 per cent. of 


gross sales. 
Net Sales 


In Table 1, the firms reporting are 
grouped according to theie volume of net 
sales in 1922. This table indicates that 
a majority had sales between $500,000 


and $1,999,000. 
Table / 
Volume of Business in 1922 


Number 

Net sales, of firms. 
Less than $500,000. ......-6:e cece ecneees 17 
$500, 000-G900,000 ...cccccccccrercecveces 28 
$1,000, 000-$1,999,000 2.2... eceree eee eeeee 28 
$2,000,000 and OVET.... ee eeeer rere reeeeee 27 
An inquiry was made in regard to 
sales of cigars, candy, and tobacco; and 


also of soda fountains, store fixtures, and 
phonographs. For the 46 firms that an- 
swered this question, cigars, candy, and 
tobacco constituted, on the average, 1.5 
per cent. of total net sales, and soda 
fountain, store fixtures, and phonographs, 
1.3 per cent. For approximately the 
same number of firms, “city” sales on 
the average were 32 per cent., and 
“country” sales, 68 per cent. of total net 
sales. For this same group of firms, 
sales of cigars, candy, and tobacco showed 
approximately the same division between 
“city” and “country” as total sales; in 
the case of soda fountains, store fixtures 
and phonographs, “city” sales were 37 
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sales, 


Operating Expenses, Profit, 
Stock-Turn for All Firms 


Reporting 


The common figures, in percentages of 
net sales, for each item of expense and 
profit and the common figures for the 
rate of stock-turn are given in the follow- 
ing table for the 100 wholesale drug firms 
reporting to the Bureau for 1922. This 


and ‘‘country” 


per cent. 
cent. 


per 


and 


table affords a composite summary of 
the cost of doing business for all firms 


reporting. 


Table 2 


Operating Expenses, Gross Margin, 
Net Profit and Stock-Turn in 1922 
for 100 Wholesale Druggists 


(Net sales equals 100 per cent.) 











Common 
figure. 
Per cent. 
Total sales force expense .......cseeeee 3.7 
AGVErtiging 2.6 -ccveccivcccesrccoccecece 0.1 
Other selling 0.06 
Total selling .... 3.9 
Wages of warehouse labor 2.7 
Packing cases and wrappings.......... 0.2 
Outward freight, express and cartage.. 0.4 
Total warehouse and shipping.......... 3.3 
Executive salaries (including buying), 
office salaries, wages and bonuses..... 3.7 
Office supplies and postage............. 0.4 
Other buying, management and office.. 0.3 
Total buying, management and office... 4.4 
ONE. cc aeewesiavdvenanes 0.8 
Heat, light and power 0.14 
Taxes (except on buildings, income and 
delivery equipment) ........cccccccece 0.5 
Insurance (except on buildings and de- 
LWVGET GCOUIDGIONE) ccc incvssdcdrcsecves 0.2 
Repairs of equipment (except of build- 
ings and delivery equipment)......... 0.04 
Depreciation of equipment (except of 
buildings and delivery equipment).... 0.1 
Total interest ....cccccccecvcrsccececes 2.1 
Total fixed charges and upkeep........ 3.9 
Miscellaneous ....cecccrercccccecvsceces 0.4 
Losses from bad debtS ......++0++++++-s 0.4 
TORRE CHNORNE: 6.06 Sb 6ws ae eee RN SoS SC S08 16.3 
GroSS MAPBiN ...ccccccvcceccisvcesevses 17.2 
ee rn errs kee eee 0.9 
Stock-turn (times a year)..........+++- 3.6 


Table 2 shows that the common figure 
for total expense in 1922 was 16.3 per 
cent. of net sales, and that the common 
figure for gross margin was 17.2 per cent. 
of net sales, leaving a common net profit 
figure of 0.9 per cent. Although 11 whole- 
sale druggists reported total expense 
amounting to more thin 20 per cent. of 
net sales, there were 12 firms among the 
total number reporting that had total ex- 
pense less than 14 per cent. of net sales. 
Only 7 firms reported gross margin 
amounting to more than 20 per cent. of 
net sales. At the other end of the range 
there were 10 firms that had gross mar- 


gin amounting to less than 15 per cent. 
of net sales: 
For total sales force expense, includ- 


ing salar.es, wages, commissions, bonuses 
and travell.ng expense of salesforce, the 
common figure was 3.7 per cent. of net 
sales. Twelve firms reported total sales- 
force expense in excess of 5 per cent. of 
net sales. On the other hand, 10 whole- 
sale drugg'sts had total salesforce expense 
less than 2.5 per cent. of net sales. 

In connection with salesforce expense, 
it is interesting to note the difference be- 
tween the expense for “city’’ sales and 
that for “country” sales. Among the 43 
firms that reported figures for sales and 
selling expense classified according to city 
and country territories, the common figure 
for salaries, wages, commissions, and 
bonuses of salesforce for “city” territory 
was 1.6 per cent. of “city” net sales, as 
compared with an average expense of 2.5 
per cent. of ‘‘country” sales for salaries, 
wages, commissions, and bonuses of sales- 
force for “country” territory. Similarly, 
for this same group of firms, the com- 
mon figure for travelling expense of “city” 
salesforce was 0.4 per cent. of “city” net 
sales, and for traveling expense incurred 
in making “country” sales, the common 
figure was 2.2 per cen: of “country” 
net sales. Less than one-half the total 
number of firms reporting were in a posi- 
tion to give separate figures for sales and 
salesforce expense classified according to 
city and country districts. It is con- 
ceivable, therefore, that the tabulation of 
reports from a larger number of firms 
might indicate some differences from the 


figures just cited. It is clear, neverthe- 
less, that “city” business is obtained at 
an appreciably smaller expense than 


“country” business. 

The common figure for advertising ex- 
pense was 0.1 per cent. of net sales. Ad- 
vertising expense figures reported by in- 
dividual firms showed a wide range from 
less than 0.04 per cent. of net sales to 
more than 0.5 per cent. This evidently 
is not a large item of expense for the 
average wholesale druggist. 

Other selling expense, with a common 
figure of 0.06 per cent. of net sales, also 
showed a wide range, from 0.01 per cent. 
to more than 0.5 per cent. in several in- 
stances. This heading included all sell- 
ing expenses not elsewhere provided for. 
Only slightly more than one-half the num- 
her of firms reporting, however, gave any 
figures for other selling expense. 

The common figure for total selling ex- 
pense was 3.9 per cent. of net sales, with 
a range from below 2 per cent. to above 6 
per cent. 

Figures reported for wages of ware- 
house labor showed a marked concentra- 
tion around the common figure of 2.7 per 
cent. of net sales, with a range from below 
1 per cent. to as high as 5 per cent. in 
one instance. 

The common figure for packing 
and wrappings was 0.2 per cent. 
sales, 

For outward freight, express and cart- 
age, the common figure was 0.4 per cent. 
Fourteen firms, however, reported ex- 
penditures on this account amounting to 
more than 1 per cent. of their net sales. 
It seems evident that competitive condi- 
tions surrounding individual firms are 
such as to cause wide variations between 
firms in the expenditures for outward 
freight, express and cartage. All firms 
reporting were asked to make a careful 
separation between transportation charges 
on incoming merchandise and outward 
freight.. exnress ard cartage. 

Among the small eroup of firms report- 
ing selling expense figures divided between 
city and country districts, the common 


cases 
of net 
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figure for outward freight, 
cartage on “city” business was 0.6 per 
cent. of “city” net sales; whereas, for 
outward freight, express and cartage on 
the “country” business, the common figure 
for these firms was 0.3 per cent. of ‘‘coun- 
try” net sales. Although preliminary in 
character, these figures indicate the ex- 
tent to which wholesale druggists are 
prepaying transportation charges, es- 
pecially for citv customers, 

The common figure for total warehouse 
and shipping expense was 3.3 per cent. of 
net sales, with a range from below 1 per 
cent, to above 5 per cent. 

The figures from individual firms for 
the executive salaries (including buying) 
office salaries, wages and bonuses ranged 
from below 2 per cent. of net sales to 
above 5 per cent. with a fairly well 
marked concentration around a common 
figure of 3.7 per cent. Thus, on the 
average, Management and office salaries 
were the same percentage of net sales 
as the total salesforce expense. 

The common figure for office supplies 
and postage was 0.4 per cent., with a 
range from below 0.2 per cent. to above 
0.6 per cent, 

Other buying, management and office 
expense showed a common figure of 0.3 
per cent. of net sales, with a range from 
below 0.1 per cent. to above 1 per cent. 
According to the Explanation of Schedule 
for Wholesale Druggists, this expense 
heading embraced the following items:— 
Legal expense, membership dues in credit 
associations ; subscriptions to mercantile 
agencies; other expense incidental to the 
granting of credit and collecting of ac- 
counts; telephone rentals and tolls; tele- 
grams; auditing expense; travelling ex- 
penses of executives; buyers and man- 
agers; and buying, management and 
office expense not otherwise provided for. 

The common figure for total buying 
management, and office expense was 4.4 
per cent. of net sales with a range from 
2 per cent. to above 6 per cent. It thus 
appears that, on the average, total buying, 
management, and office expense was 
slightly higher in percentage of net sales 
than total selling expense for the 100 
wholesale drug firms for 1922. 

tent figures for individual firms showed 
a fairly well defined concentration 
around a common figure of 0.8 per cent. 
Nine firms reported rent expense less than 
0.5 per cent. of net sales. On the other 
hand nine firms reported rent expense 
amounting to 1.5 per cent., or more of net 
sales. In all cases the rent expense figures 
included a charge for buildings that were 
owned as well as for buildings that were 
leased, in order that all firms reporting 
might be on a comparable basis. The 
figure for rent on each individual state- 
ment was carefully checked by means of 
the answers to the supplementary caues- 
tions on the schedule and also by special 
correspondence where necessary in order 
to secure properly comparable figures. 
Real estate charges borne by the whole- 
saler, such as taxes, repairs, insurance 
and depreciation on bulidings, were in- 
cluded in rent expense. This procedure 
atso was followed in the case of other 


express and 


payments in lieu of rent. 
The common figure for heat, light and 
power was 0.14 per cent. of net sales, 


with a range from below 0.05 per cent. 
to above 0.3 per cent. 

For taxes (except on buildings, income 
and delivery equipment) the common fig- 
ure was 0.5 per cent. of net sales. Figures 
reported by individual firms, however, 
ranged from below 0.1 per cent. to above 
9.9 per cent. 

For insurance (except on buildings, in- 
come and delivery equipment) the com- 
mon figure was 0.2 per cent. of net sales, 
with a range from below 0.05 per cent. to 


above 0.5 per cent. 
The common figure for repairs of 
equipment (except of buildings and de- 


livery equipment) was 0.04 per cent. of 
net sales. Thirty-five firms reported no 
expenditures under this heading. 

The common figure for depreciation of 
equipment (except of buildings and de- 
livery equipment) was 0.1 per cent. of net 
sales, with a range from below 0.03 per 
cent. to above 0.8 per cent. in two in- 
stances. 

For total interest, the figures reported 
showed a strong concentration around a 
common figure of 2.1 per cent. of net 
sales. The range, however. was from be- 
low 1 per cent. to above 4 per cent. In 
order to place all businesses on the same 
footing for comparison, this figure in- 
cluded both interest on borrowed capital 


and also interest on the firm’s own net 
investment in the business, exclusive of 
real estate. This item of interest on 


capital owned wes computed in each ese 
on the net investment—the difference be- 
tween the sum of the assets of the busi- 
ness (not including real estote or good- 
will unless purchased outright)—less the 
sum of the liabilities (not including capi- 
tal stock or surplus of a corporation, un- 
divided profits, mortgage on real estate. 
or reserves that were appropriations of 
surplus). The rate of interest used was 
the local rate on long-time, reasonably 
secure investments. Interest received on 
customers’ accounts, on bank balances, 
and on securities and other investments 
owned by the business was deducted be- 
fore making the. charge to interest on 
capital owned. Total net gain for the 
year was not affected by charging interest 
on capital owned, since such interest was 
credited to the business under the interest 


and rentals earned account in the net 
gain statement. 
The common figure for total fixed 


charges and upkeep expense was 3.9 per 
cent. of net sales with a range from below 


2 per cent. to above 6 per cent. Thus, 
on the average total fixed charges and 
upkeep expense amounted to the same 


proportion of net sales 
expense. 

For miscellaneous expense, the common 
figure was 0.4 per cent. of net sales. 

Only one firm reported no losses from 
bad debts. The common figure was 0.4 
per cent. of net sales, with a range from 
below 0.1 per cent. to more than 2 per 
cent, 

As previously stated, the common figure 
for total expense was 16.3 per cent. of 
net sales and the common figure for gross 
margin was 17.2 per cent. For net profit. 
the common figure was 0.9 per cent. of 
net sales. Figures reported by individual 
firms for net profit or loss ranged from 
net losses in excess of 5 per cent. of net 
sales to net profi’s amounting in several 


as total selling 
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instances to more than 4 per cent. of net 
sales, and in one case to as high as 8 per 


cent. Twenty-eight firms reporting sus- 
tained a net loss as a result of their 1922 
operations. It is to be borne in mind that 
net profit, as defined for the purposes of 
this survey, is not the same as total net 
gain or net taxable income. 


Thirteen firms reported rates of stock- 
turn higher than six times for the year 
1922. The common figure for all firms re- 
porting was 3.6 times. Five firms turned 
their stock less than two times in 1922. 
The rate of stock-turn was determined in 
each case by dividing the net cost of mer- 
chandise sold by the average inventory at 
cost, Since monthly inventories of goods 
on hand were not available, it was neces- 
sary in computing the rate of stock-turn 
to use an average inventory figure based 
on the net inventories of merchandise on 
hand at the beginning and at the end of 
the year. Although this method does not 
give so exact a result as might be ob- 
tained by use of monthly inventories, it 
has been found serviceable for purposes 
of comparison, since all figures are on the 
same basis. Since sales figures are at 
selling prices, whereas inventory figures 
are at cost, the mistake should not be 
made of dividing net sales by the average 
inventory at cost for the purpose of de- 
termining the rate of stock-turn. 


Inventories 


For the 100 wholesale druggists report- 
ing for 1922, the average inventory of 
merchandise at the beginning of the fiscal 
year was $310,111.85 and at the end of 
the year it was $313,890.74, an increase of 
1.2 per cent. This small increase pre- 
sumably has no special significance. At 
least it indicates no tendency for large 
stocks of merchandise to accumulate on 
the shelves during 1922. 


Operating Expenses, Profit and Stock- 
Turn According to Volume of Sales 


It has been the experience of the Bureau 
in its cost research work in several retail 
and wholesale trades that useful figures 
for purposes of comparison are to be ob- 
tained by grouping firms according to 
their volume of sales. The number of 
reports received from the wholesale drug- 
gists for 1922 was not large enough to 
permit a division into more than two 
volume groups. In order to make a tenta- 
tive comparison, however, the 100 reports 
were separated into a group of 45 with 
net sales less than $1,000,000 in 1922, and 
a group of 55 with net sales more than 
$1,000,000 in 1922. Common figures in 
percentages of net sales are shown in 
Table 3 for each of these groups. 


Table 3 


Operating Expenses, Gross Margin, Net 
Profit, and Stock-Turn in 1922 for 
100 Wholesale Druggists, Ac- 
cording to Volume of Sales 
(Net sales equal 100 per cent.) 


Net sales 
less than $1,000,000 









$1,000,000 and over, 
Number of firms ...........-.+- 45 55 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Total sales force expense..... oe 3.6 
AGVOTUSINE ..ccccccscccccces “~ “me 0.15 
Other selling. 0.05 0.07 
EE GEE sccccvac secesesece 3.9 3.8 
Wages of warehouse labor..... 2.5 2.8 
Packing cases and wrappings.. 0.2 0.3 
Outward freight express and 

can k~ pneteeetaeee ee 0.3 0.5 
Total warehouse and shipping. . 3.0 3.6 
Executive salaries (including 

buying), office salaries, wages 

i PD Cececcadcccccecce 3.8 3.6 
Office supplies and postage.... 0.4 0.4 
Other buying, management and 

MEE owecscecde baenecceveness 0.3 0.3 
Total buying, management and 

oftice 4.5 4.3 
DE beatae ledea vaecccnocedcoeve 0.8 0.7 
Heat, light and power.. 0.15 0.14 
Taxes (except on buildings, in- 

come and delivery equipment) 0.5 0.4 
Insurance (except on buildings 

and delivery equipment)..... 0.2 0.15 
Repairs of equipment (except of 

buildings and delivery equip- 

ment) ........ Ovevceccesceses 0.05 0.04 
Depreciation of equipment (ex- 

cept of buildings and delivery 

PEROMED Secccvcccecccccses - 0.15 0.12 
Total interest ..... wane khewe ee 2.4 1.9 
Total fixed charges and upkeep + 3.5 
PEIMOOTIOMEGOUS 0c crccccccccscces 0.4 0.5 
Losses from bad debts......... 0.4 0.4 
EY o64 codeshsnesens 16.5 16.1 
i cc veasdecee sé oes 17.2 17.2 
Ts cesta es edsée-obhes 0.7 5.3 
Stock-turn (times a year)...... 3.1 4.1 

As may be seen from this table, total 


selling expense and total buying, manage- 
ment, and office expense showed practi- 
cally no variation between these volume 
groups. Total warehouse and shipping 
expense was slightly higher on the aver- 
age for the wholesale drug firms with 


sales over $1,000,000 in 1922 than for 
those with sales below that figure. On the 
other hand, total fixed charges and up- 


keep expense was lower for the firms with 
sales over $1,000,000. The net result was 
a slightly lower total expense figure for 
the latter group, and consequently a 
slightly higher net profit figure. It is to 
be noted that the wholesale drug firms 
with sales over $1,000,000 succeeded in 
turning their stock one more time in 1922 
than the firms with sales below $1,000,000. 

If a larger number of reports had been 
available so that it would have been prac- 
tical to tabulate expense figures separate- 
ly for each of four or five volume groups, 
it is possible that somewhat more signifi- 
cent variations might have been shown. 


Comparisons According to Geographi- 
cal Location 


In accordance with 
of procedure, the Bureau undertook to 
tabulate expense figures separately for 
groups of wholesale drug firms classified 
according to their geographical location. 
The number of reports available, however, 
was not large enough to make the results 
of such a comparison fully reliable. It 
was tentatively indicated, however, that 
on the basis of net sales as 100 per cent. 
a small group of firms in the Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
districts had total expense amounting to 
approximately 2 per cent. less on the 
average than the common figure for total 
expense for all firms reporting. For this 


its usual methods 


group of firms the averages for total sales- 
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force expense and for total fixed charges 
and upkeep were noticeably lower than 
the corresponding common figures for all 
firms reporting. The average total ware- 
house and shipping expense for this group, 
however, was slightly higher than_ the 
common figure for that item for all firms 
reporting. Apparently the average gross 
margin for this group of firms in the three 
eastern districts was about 1 per cent. 
lower than the common figure for all firms 
reporting. The average net profit for this 
group, however, appeared to be approxi- 
mately twice as great as the common 
figure for the 100 wholesale drug firms 
reporting in 1922. Part of the explana- 
tion, no doubt, is to be found in the fact 
that these firms turned their stock more 
than five times in 1922 as compared with 
the common figure of 3.6 times for all 
firms reporting. 

No conclusions can be drawn from these 
indicated differences until they have been 
confirmed by reports from a larger num- 
ber of whlesale druggists. 


Conclusion 


The Bureau believes that the common 
figures presented in this report for the 
100 wholesale drug firms for the fiscal 
year 1922 constitute a fair sample of con- 
ditions in the wholesale drug trade. In 
order to make more detailed comparisons 
in the future, however, it will be desirable 
to have a larger number of _ reports. 
Owing to the nature of the statistical 
methods which the Bureau finds it essen- 
tial to use in order to secure reliable re- 


sults, it is not possible to secure repre- 
sentative figures for extremely small 
groups of firms. Therefore, if reliable 


comparisons are to be made among firms 
grouped according to their volume of sales, 
according to geographical location, and 
according to rates of stock-turn, it is de- 
sirable that from 200 to 250 reports be 
available. Detailed comparisons of com- 
mon figures for firms grouped according 
to these different principles are of es- 
pecial value to individual firms wishing 
to know how their figures compare with 
those of other firms operating under simi- 
lar conditions. 

This preliminary survey has been of 
value to the Bureau and to the Harvard 
Business School in affording insight into 
some of the problems of the wholesale 
drug trade. From the point of view of 
wholesale druggists, individually as well 
as collectively, a promising beginning has 
been made in the accumulation of data 
that will serve as a guide to firms seeking 
to improve their methods of management. 


Appendix 


In order to put the figures on a fully 
comparable basis, all profit and loss 
statements used in the tabulations for 
this report were adjusted fully to a 
standard classification of accounts, a con- 
densed copy of which was furnished to 
each fiem circularized. This standard 
classification was based fundamentally 
on the Bureau’s 12 years’ experience in 
cost research work, modified to meet the 
needs of the wholesale drug trade, in ac- 
cordance with conclusions reached at a 
conference with the Committee on Uniform 


Accounting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. Such a standard 
classification of accounts is_ basically 


necessaey if differences in the figures ob- 
tained are to represent real differences in 
conditions and not merely variations in 
methods of accounting. 

The answers to the supplementary 
questions on the profit and loss form 
were of especial aid in enabling the Bu- 
reau to adjust the figures of individual 
firms to a fully comparable basis. 
Wherever necessary to secure complete 
adjustment, however, the Bureau corre- 
sponded with individual firms to obtain 
additional information. In general, the 
quality of the reports received was ex- 
cellent. For the continuation of this 
work, it presumably will be desirable to 
make available to the trade, in bulletin 
form, an expanded explanation of the 
standard classification of accounts, in ac- 
cordance with the Bureau’s regular 
practice. 

Part of net sales must go to cover 
the net cost of merchandise sold; the re- 
mainder is the wholesaler’s gross mar- 
gin. This is the amount from which all 
expenses of Operating the business must 
be met, and the net profit, if any, ob- 
tained. The gross margin is determined 
by deducting the net cost of merchandise 
sold from net sales. As described in the 
Explanation of Schedule for Wholesale 
Druggists, the figure for net cost of mer- 
chandise sold is arrived at as follows:— 
To purchases of merchandise at billed cost 
is added inward freight, cartage, and 
parcel postage,*and from this total are 
deducted the returns and allowances re- 
ceived on purchases of merchandise, and 
cash discounts received on purchases of 
merchandise; the remainder is the net 
cost of purchases of merchandise. ‘This 
latter figure is added to net inventory of 
merchandise at the beginning of the year 
in order to obtain total cost of mer- 
chandise, and from this total is deducted 
net inventory of merchandise at the end 
of the year; the remainder constitutes the 
net cost of merchandise sold. The net 
cost of merchandise sold is the figure 
that is divided by the average inventory 


at cost to determine the rate of stock- 
turn. 
Total expense constitutes the cost of 


doing business. In accordance with the 
standard definitions of the items of ex- 
pense entering into this total, given in 
the Explanation of Schedule for Whole- 
sale Druggists, total expense includes not 
only the expenditure for such items as 
salaries and commissions of sales force, 
traveling expense, advertising, wages of 
warehouse labor, taxes and insurance, 
but also salary for the proprietor or part- 
ners, a rental charge for office and ware- 
house whether owned or leased, and in- 
terest both on borrowed capital and on 
the net amount of owned capital invested 
in the business. Total expense does not 
include inward freight, cartage, and par- 


cel postage, which is accounted for in 
the merchandise statement as part of 
the cost of merchandise. Nor is de- 


preciation of merchandise included as ex- 
pense, this item being absorbed in the 
merchandise statement by the entry of a 
net figure for the inventory of merchan- 
dise at the end of the year. Total ex- 
pense, furthermore, does not include 
Federal and State income taxes, provis- 
jon for which is made in the net gain 
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statement after the net gain for the year 
has been determined. 

Net profit is the amount that remains 
aftee deducting total expense from gross 
margin. Since interest on the investment 
is included in the expense, net profit, as 
defined for ‘the purposes of this study, does 
not comprise any return on the invest- 
ment. It is a residual amount over and 
above all expenses, including salary of 
proprietor or partners, rent of owned 
buildings, and interest on the firm’s own 
capital invested in the business. Net 
profit thus is in part a return for the 
exercise of special effort and foresight 
in the management of the business, and 
in part compensation for the risks in- 
curred. Occasionally, of course, net 
profits as well as net losses are attribu- 
table to fortuitous circumstances. The 
hope of net profit is the primary incen- 
tive for men to engage in business under- 
takings on their own account rather than 
to accept employment and lend their 
capital to others. As here defined, net 
profit is not to be confused with total 
net gain or with net taxable income. 

Approximately one-third the reports 
eeceived for 1922 were from firms that 
engaged in some manufacturing opera- 
tions in addition to their wholesale busi- 
nesses. Special care was exercised in 
the adjustment of these‘ statements in 
order to place as many items as possible 
on a comparable basis with the state- 
ments received from firms which did not 
engage in manufacturing operations. The 
peocedure recommended by the Bureau in 
the case of manufacturing wholesalers is 
outlined as follows in Bulletin No. 8, Op- 
erating Accounts for Wholesale Grocers. 

The goods manufactured by the whole- 
saler should be debited to Purchaser of Mer- 
chandise at billed cost at the price at which 
they could have been bought in the open mar- 
ket. The profit and loss statement of the 
manufacturing wholesaler cannot be compared 
safely with the statements of other whole- 
salers unless these goods are debited at market 
price; hence, this practice aids in securing 
comparable figures. It is to the interest of 
the manufacturing wholesaler, furthermore, to 
keep separate accounts for his manufacturing 
department for his own guidance, His manu- 
facturing department should be charged with 
the cost of all materials and with all expense 
that it incurs, including its proper share of 
administrative salaries, rent and interest. The 





manufacturing department should be credited 
and the wholesale department debited with 
the market value of the goods manufactured. 
If the wholesaler wishes to classify his costs 
in detail this separation is essential. To ob- 
tain a consolidated profit and loss statement 
for his entire business the net gain shown 
by the manufacturing department is credited 
to Sundry Revenue on the Profit and Loss 
Statement for the wholesale business. 
Wherever possible the foregoing prin- 
ciples were applied to statements re- 
ceived from manufacturing druggists. In 
the few instances where there appeared to 


be some likelihood that certain items of 
expense, such as wages of warehouse 
labor, had been distorted by the inclu- 


sion of some manufacturing expense, the 
figures were not taken into account in 
the determination of common figures for 
those items for all firms reporting. 
After percentages for each item of 
expense and profit had been computed on 
the statement of each individual firm, 
they were tabulated in such a way as to 
determine the common figure for each 
item of expense. This common figure is 
not an arithmetical average, which might 
be drawn out of line by exceptionally 
high or exceptionally low figures from a 
single firm. The common figure in each 
case is the one around which the figures 
from all the individual reports in a 
group tended to center. It was de- 
termined primarily by the use of what 
is known in statistical science as the 
“mode,” and adjusted where necessary 
in accordance with the dispersion shown 
within the group. In each case it is a 
typical figure with which the individual 
firm can compare its own results. 
A wholesale druggist can place the 
percentages shown on the report for his 
own firm alongside the table of common 
figures for the 100 firms that reported 
for 1922, and judge how closely his ce- 
sults compare with the average. Such 
comparisons will indicate to the firm 
where the greatest opportunities for im- 
provement may be found. When the per- 
centage for any item of expense is found 
to be higher than the common figures 
for other firms reporting, the next step 
is to make a careful examination of the 
management of that particular part of 
the business in order to determine 
whether this expense can be reduced. 


Mr. McNair interpolated in his report the following comment:— 


The Harvard Bureau does not wish to 
take credit for this excellent showing 
of the survey. That credit belongs pri- 
marily to your Committee on Uniform 
Accounting. Had it not been for the 
groundwork of this committee in its 
work on uniform accounting during the 
past several years to stir up interest in 
the subject, to promote better account- 
ing methods, the Bureau could not in its 
first year of such a survey have secured 
such a large number of reports and re- 
ports of such excellent quality. The 
credit for that work belongs with your 
Committee on Uniform Accounting rather 
than with the bureau. The bureau was 
appreciably surprised by the number of 


We anticipated at the 
start of this preliminary investigation 
we could not count on more than 40 
reports. We were much surprised when 
we received over 100. 

During the past few years the Harvard 
Bureau has been developing the term 
“pross margin” to designate what com- 
monly in the past has been called “gross 
profit” because, as you know, the differ- 
ence between the selling price of the 
goods and the cost of the goods should 
not be called “profit,” that is a misnomer 
as applied to that margin. We, there- 
fore, are developing in an educational 
way the use of the term “gross margin” 
eather than “gross profit.” 


reports received. 


The report prepared by the Committee on Uniform Accounting was as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Uniform Accounting 


In the report of the Committee on 
Uniform Accounting at_ the Colorado 
Springs convention, attention was called 
to the service performed for other trade 
associations by some of the established 
bureaus of business research and the 
suggestion made that our association 
give thought to a possible connection with 
one of these bureaus to _ carry on and 
complete the work started by this com- 
mittee. 

The suggestion that such an arrange- 
ment be made was prompted by the be- 
lief that members of our association were 
rather reluctant to disclose the essential 
figures of their business to other mem- 
bers or to a committee of the associa- 
tion and that much of value was being 
missed by our members through the 
inability of the Committee to obtain a 
general adoption of the forms they had 
furnished. 

Following an extended discussion on the 
floor of the convention, a resolution was 
carried instructing a special committee, 
consisting of the President, Chairman of 
the Board of Control and Chairman of 
the Committee on Uniform Accounting, to 
make arrangements with some established 
bureau of business research or account- 
ing firm for the contemplated work, and 
to set up a plan for an adequate assess- 
ment of members to raise the necessary 
funds for that purpose. Following is a 
copy of the resolution :— 

First. It is the sense of this meeting that the 
association members should have the research 
work done, as recommended by the Uniform 
Accounting Committee, by the Harvard Bureau 
of Research or such other expert services as 
they may feel necessary to call into the work 
to give it to us complete. 

Second. That such funds as are needed for 
carrying en of this work be raised by an equl- 
table assessment on our active membership. 

Third. That we have this matter referred to 
a special committee composed of the President 
of the Association, the Chairman of the Board 
of Control and the Chairman of the Uniform 
Accounting Committee, with instructions to 
proceed and with power to act. 


Comparable Data Needed 


Much emphasis has been laid on the 
needs in our trade of having reliable data 
for comparison in the matter of expense 
accounting. The Committee on Uniform 
Accounting, however, has from the be- 
ginning recognized the many obstacles in 
the way of attempting to change estab- 
lished methods of bookkeeping in respect 
to classified expense accounts, but has 
persistently tried to educate members of 
the value and need of work of this charac- 


ter. The committee has been glad to find 
that a good many wholesale druggists 


could make use of the reports which have 
been furnished in the practical every-day 
Management of their business. The fig- 
ures on the cost of doing business have 
been used quite extensively for the pur- 
pose of comparison. When a_ whole- 
sale druggist has put his own figures be- 
side the average for the trade, he fre- 
quently has found the exact point at which 
his expense was too heavy. 

After correspondence and interviews 
with several agencies, your special com- 
mittee concluded to make arrangements 
with the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, which for years has conducted 


research work for several trade associa- 
tions. 

As the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation did not permit an appropriation 
for this work, it was decided to ask for 
a voluntary subscription from our mem- 
bers to raise the necessary funds. Your 
committee, although directed to do so 
by the convention, hesitated to make an 
arbitrary assessment, with the thought 
that a few of our members might not de- 
sire to make a compulsory payment for 


a purpose in which they might think 
they were not directly interested. We 
therefore made a request for the nec- 


essary funds in the form of a subscrip- 
tion based on the volume of business 
done. The apportionment figured out ap- 
proximately 1,200 of 1 per cent. of the 
annual business done by each house and 
was as follows :— 





EO en ae a ase semen $200 
SO CURB ccc ccceacendccedeescons 150 
Se GCF OVOT cs crccctsccccccescesses 100 
1,500,000 or over..........- 75 
1,000,000 or oOver........ee- 60 
EM BO cic cxectneutsdeaanceees 50 
Sr A nee 30 
Re SE I a os cerncacucvccaeence 25 
One hundred sixteen active members 
solicited, out of 225 members of the as- 


sociation, responded with subscriptions to- 
taling $8,630. The committee and the 
Harvard bureau consider this a most 
gratifying showing. 


Preliminary Survey Arranged 


Early in the spring arrangements were 
made by your special committee with 
the Harvard bureau to undertake a pre- 
liminary study of operating expenses for 
our association for the fiscal year 1922. 
Your committee did not feel it advis- 
able to contract with Harvard for their 
complete service until after this prelimi- 
nary study for 1922 had been made and 
their report submitted to this convention, 
leaving to a decision of the members, 
or to the Board of Control, as to whether 
or not our association should make fur- 
ther arrangements with the bureau look- 
ing to a report on 1923 business and the 
publishing in printed form of a bulletin 
covering the figures for 1922 and 1923, 
similiar to what is now being furnished 
by the bureau to the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. Our arrange- 
ments with the Harvard bureau’ con- 
templated only this: that they would 
make this year a preliminary study of 
the operating expenses for 1922 and, 
completing their tabulation, mail the re- 
sults to each firm co-operating in the 
work, and would further submit to this 
convention a report of their study. 


Your committee was pleased to find 
the bureau willing to do this preliminary 
work for a very reasonable fee, thus 
leaving us with a substantial balance on 
hand, which we trust will be sufficient to 
pay the bill for the complete service cov- 
ering 1923 and the pulbication of a com- 
plete bulletin covering both 1922 and 1923. 

We know that the members of the as- 
sociation will be greatly interested in the 
report which Richard Linnahan, assistant 
director of the bureau, will make during 
this convention and every wholesale drug- 
gist is urged to attend. 

President Bogart:—Before we proceed 
on the open discussion, Mr. Andrews, do 
you wish to Say something more? 











Mr. Andrews on Value of Data 


Mr. Andrews:—I think the Harvard 
Survey a very valuable contribution to 
our association. We see in this report 
the realization of some of the things we 
have been thinking about and worrying 
about for the past four or five years. 
Whether you agree with us or not as to 
the value of this kind of work for in- 
dividual firms or foe the association as 
a whole, it must be a source of a great 
deal of satisfaction to you to hear the 
Harvard Bureau say that our associa- 
tion has come through with a lafger per- 
centage of firms reporting to the total 
number of membership than any other 
trade association whose figures they have 
studied, and further that the character of 
the reports themselves reflect a fine in- 
telligence on the part of the individual 
houses in preparing their figures for the 
survey. 

We should consider this question from 


two angles. I don’t propose _to discuss 
it here now in detail, but I think we 
should discuss it either at this time or 


later in respect, first to the value of these, 


individual house, and sec- 
itself to us aS an asso- 
ciation as a whole. I can not conceive 
that any house can not use this report 
with profit. If they have retained copies 
of the report sent in, but feom what Mr. 
McNair tells me in sending out these re- 
ports to the individual houses they will 
show the figures that you sent in your- 
Self so that you will have before you 
not only your own figures but the average 
figures that they have prepared. I can’t 
conceive of any house who can not use 
this report to the greatest profit in de- 
termining whether or not they are op- 
erating along the lines which indicates 
is the average for 100 houses which have 
reported, and if the houses who have re- 
ported are the same houses who sub- 
scribed to the funds for doing this work, 
I know that they are representative and 
outstanding houses of our trade. 

Now, secondly, as to the value of this 
report to our association as a whole. It 
seems to me at a time like this when so 
much thought and consideration is being 
given to questions of distribution on the 
part of our department of commerce and 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Association of Commerce, that we should 
have reliable, authentic, thoroughly pre- 
pared data on which to present a case 
in the event that we were called upon to 
show our cost of doing business. This 
report can be discussed in detail at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, or we can refer it, 
if you think best, to a later date, but it 
is the wish of your Committee that this 
work go on, that we let Harvard survey 
the business for 1923 and set it up in 
their usual manner for us with these 
figures for 1922 and give it to our entire 
membership. 

President Bogart:—It would probably 
be difficult to discuss this particular re- 
port at a latee time because we would 
lose so many points from our mind that 
are now fresh and we have agreed upon 
an extension of time if needed, and I 
think we could do nothing better than 
to have some discussion now. Mr. Ellis, 
of Tennessee, a year ago moved the mo- 
tion ordering this work to be done. Mr. 
Ellis ig very much interested, I am sure, 
and he has followed the work and it will 
be fitting I think that Mr. Ellis should 
start our discussion and tell us what he 
thinks of the report that has been made. 


Mr. Ellis on Basic Facts 


figures to the 
ondly, the value 





Mr. Ellis:—I feel very proud of the 
very, very small part that I have played 
in such a tremendously good report that 
has been beought here to you. I could 
see a year ago great possibilities and 
advantage of such a report being pre- 
sented to us individually and as an or- 


sure that there 
heré who does not fully 
agree with me that their effort has been 
more than justified, and the expenditure 
has been more than justified. 

I want to say, Me. President, that I 
think this morning we could well call this 
a red letter day in this association, pro- 


ganization and I am 


isn’t a man 


vided we take the fullest advantage of 
following through the three very re- 
markable reports that have been 
presented to us here today. We are get- 
ting down to fundamentals. We are 


getting down to rock bottom upon which 
and start to 


we can steadfastly quarry 
build again, because the last several 
years we have been very much shot to 


pieces from many, many different angles 


and from different characters of contact 
and attack. 7 
On this particular report it seems to 


me that it means to this association just 
what Blackstone does to an attorney. He 
teaches you to get down to rock bottom, 
find out where we are, what our rela- 
tionship is to every other institution that 
is operating successfully, and without 
such knowledge and information we are 
necessarily groping in the dark, and when 
you learn this careful report of this rep- 
resentative, thorough, capable organiza- 
tion, some of the astounding figures that 


they present, it proves several things 
very definitely. High-minded, capable, 
clean-cut lot of men working on such a 
margin of net profit. It does seem that 
some way there is a solution to better 
days and better conditions and probably 
this is the way. It seems to me it is the 


way to begin to find out where we stand, 
so we can change our condition to a 
better state of affairs. 

The drug industry of the United States 
in all angles, manufacturing, jobbing and 
retailing has and is in a false position 
so far as the understanding of our business 
and the comprehension of it is concerned, 
especially in relation to the profits in the 
eyes of the public, and therefore in the 
eyes of trade units, the government and 
particularly among ourselves, lots of us 
think that we are entitled to be thought 
of as extortionists and we find as a mat- 
ter of fact that we are existing upon the 
small margin of profit of our necessary ex- 


pense due to the service that we are 
rendering. We have not properly ex- 


ploited ourselves to our trade, nor to the 
divisions of our industry and it needs 
just such analytical work, just such exact 
and accurate figures as we are able to 
get through such work as Mr. Andrews 
and his committee are doing. 

You all know that the tribute given 
by the representative of the Harvard 
Bureau to Mr. Andrews is well deserved 


’ 
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because for several years he has done 
work of that type in his own way to the 
best of his ability and presented it to 
us after great work and effort and we 
did not respond in a manner commensu- 
rate with the value of the reports that he 
presented and the recommendations that 
he made, but he did not become discour- 
aged. It has led him on into this final 
analysis here from the Harvard Bureau 
of Research for several reasons, because 
our jobbing and our members are very 
willing to give to the Harvard Bureau 
information that a great many of them 
have not been willing to give to him, and 
for very good reasons, from their stand- 
point, too, to the other members of the 
wholesale drug association. 

This preliminary report is worth more 
than the money, but the committee has 
money to go on, already paid in, and I 
do not think there is a man here, Mr. 
President, but what would say that we 
should pursue it to the utter end and 
to the final analysis and get all of it that 
we possibly can. 

I was very much surprised and pleased 
to hear that each member who had sub- 
scribed and who had sent in reports would 
get an analysis of his business on the 
report that he sent in, in relation to the 
general average which has come in from 
these 100 men reporting. It is bound to 
be of great value to us because sitting 
side by side with our various problems 
we can analyze and find out what is the 
special reason that we are out of line 
with any one else. 

I think that this is such a report that 
it would require a great deal of study 
and analysis and I haven’t anything fur- 
ther to say, Mr. President. 

If it is proper to make a motion, first, 
I think a rising vote of thanks ought to 
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He took it and he walked inside and 
then he came back to the third one 
and he said, “You claim to be a golf 
player ?’’ 

He said, “I claim to be. I am a little 
bit of a dub, but I play golf.” 

“Have you a ball?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

He handed it to him and he took it and 
Saint Peter turned to go into the gate, 
he followed through and his two friends 
were very much disturbed over it and 
they stood there discussing the problem 
and Saint Peter came back and he said 
to those two men that were discussing 
it, “You said you were golf players and 
I can prove that neither of you are 
golfers, for the first rule of golf is to 
keep your eye on the ball and follow 
through,” 


Now we have come to that point where 
we want to enter a larger sphere in our 
business. We want to know more about 
it and the only way we can know more 
about it is to ernploy men like the Harvard 
Bureau and let them give us the statis- 
tics, the figures. Let us give our figures 
to them and let us go down into this busi- 
ness and learn more about it, and then 
get behind these men and see that they 
continue the work that they are do- 
ing. Keep Mr. Andrews at the head 
of his committee. I hope that your suc- 
cessor will keep him there as you have 
done so that the work may be con- 
tined, and we will follow through and 
reach the heaven of our business, 

President Bogart :—I asked Mr. Fox of 
Wichita if he would study this report 
and give us his views. Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox:—As you well know, this re- 
port was not handed out before it was 
given here by Mr. McNair, only the report 


F. C. Groover 


be given to Mr. Andrews and his com- 
mittee for the excellent work that they 
have done to show them how we feel and 
we are behind him and he has awakened 
us to the opportunities of this character 
of the work and the good that can come 
to us individually from studying it and 
from having it, and second, I think we 
ought to pass a resolution requesting and 
directing Mr. Andrews and his commit- 
tee to go further along with the Harvard 
Bureau of Research until they complete 
their work. 

President Bogart:—With Mr. Ellis’ 
permission we wili let both of those mat- 
ters rest until we have rather completed 
our discussion. A year ago Frank Groover 
was serving us as president and under his 
direction this discussion was carried on 
and this work was ordered done. Mr. 
Groover has shown his interest in every 
way possible by furnishing his figures and 
contributing his money cheerfully and 
willingly and he has something he would 
like to say to us upon this point. Mr. 
Groover, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mr. Groover Follows Through 


Mr. Groover :—I want to say that this 
was a report that I have been looking 
forward to with a great deal of pleasure. 
For years I have been an earnest sup- 
porter of Mr. Andrews and his work and 
just now Bob Ellis made a remark that 
l’d like to tell a little story on. If we 
are going to get the benefit of this work 
we must follow through. 

Several years ago I was down in Mont- 
pelier, Ala., attending a golf meeting. 
Some one told me a story that I never 
forgot. ‘There were three men who ap- 
peared at the gate of heaven. Saint Peter 
met them there and they clamied to be 
golfers. 

Saint Peter said, ‘You have come here 


and you claim to he a golf player. Have 
you ‘a ball in your pocket? And you 
want to enter heaven?” 

One said, “Yes.” 


Saint Peter said, “Let me see it.” 

He handed it to him and Saint Peter 
turned and walked inside the gate and 
afterward came back and he saw the next 
one and he said, “You claim to be a 
golf player and want to enter heaven?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Have you a ball?” 

‘Tes, oe. 

“You hand it to me,” 


of Mr. Andrews was sent to any of the 
committee, but I think that after hearing 
this report today we are all satisfied that 
we have a lot of student work ahead of 
us and we are going to need an instructor, 
we might say, to ask us questions through- 
out the year on this thing, and we need the 
Harvard Bureau for that, and we can 
ask them questions as the student often 
brings things out for the preceptor and I 
think it is needed in this because our 
questions in our business that we have to 
get closer to and we should follow through 
with this business this year above any- 
thing J have seen in this meeting. 

President Bogart:—Mr. Johnson, Fort 
Smith, Ark.—he will speak to us. 


Mr. Johnson on Ideals 


Mr. Johnson:—I don’t believe that I 
can add anything much to what has al- 
ready been said. I have put down a few 
items here that might touch some other 
points. 

It seems that an absolute system of 
uniform accounting is impossible, but the 
nearer a standard ideal is approached the 
better we will be able to analyze a great 
many of the problems that confront all 
of us who are in the wholesale drug busi- 
ness, 

When the proposition of uniform ac- 
counting was first presented to me I felt 
that our business could not afford to 
change its system of handling accounts. 
When the matter was discussed at the 
convention last year and was so heartily 
indorsed it began to look like something 
might be worked out. When the Harvard 
Bureau sent out for reports last spring 
in order to make a preliminary study of 
the operation or operating expenses for 
1922, 1 found that in our business by di- 
viding a few of our expense accounts we 
could give very accurate informataion on 
our business and fill out the form prac- 
tically complete. 

I fee] that this is a very important mat- 
ter to all of us and that it should receive 
our support and hearty indorsement. The 
fact that 116 active members out of 225 
responded with subscriptions on the very 
fair apportionment made by the commit- 
tee is gratifying, and I hope that the 
other members will back the movement. 
We should all co-operate in giving this 
committee through the Harvard Bureau 
sufficient support to enable it to make a 
complete survey covering 1923 and the 
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publication of a complete bulletin cover- 
ing 1922 and 1923 as recommended. I 
think this should appeal to all of us, as 
I believe it will do all of us good to see 
our own figures set up against the aver- 
age. 

In the matter of filing claims for recov- 
ery of excess payments of income tax, the 
benefit of uniform accounting would be 
worth many times the cost of undertak- 
ing it. 

President Bogart:—I wanted you to 
hear Me. Johnson so that you would know 
what it had done for him and because 
I have a suspicion there were many who 
started exactly on the basis where he did 
and ended just where he has. One of 
our members who has probably followed 
up this type of reasoning longer than 
almost any one of us and given more 
thought to it possibly than most of us 
and I think we should hear from Me. 
Hover, of Denver. 


Mr. Hover’s Appreciation 


Mr. Hover:—Nobody in this organiza- 
tion appreciates more than I do the value 
of this work through the organization 
and through the individual members. It 
is the foundation upon which we are 
building our business. As you know, some 
of the committees heretofore have pre- 
pared some of the basic figures involved 
in this report, but no chairman of any 
committee could go into the volume of 
business details in respect to the vari- 
ous classifications as brought forth in 
this report. In the first place in the 
early days of our bookkeeping system, it 
wasn’t such as to permit of these fig- 
ures. We couldn’t get them. They were 
more or less of a general character. 

Now, gentlemen, I think you realize 
as I do what has happened to the whole- 
sale drug business since 1920. It is just 
this. You know for many years the 
percentage cost of doing business varied 


but very little from 12% to 12% per 
cent. That overhead was maintained 
until the year of 1920. The figure in 


1919 was 12% per cent. Now what hap- 
pened between 1913 and 1920? We had 
a constantly ascending line showing an 
increase in volume of business, increas- 
ing of valuation and increased consump- 
tion of 96 per cent. in 1919 over 1913. 
We have a corresponding ascending line 
showing the increased overhead expense 
between 1913 and 1920 of 95 per cent. 
We wound up our year’s business in 1919 
with practically the same overhead as 
existed in 1914. 

Now, then, what happened? Within 
six months, commencing the last few 
months of 1920 and the first three or four 
months of 1921, there was a variation in 
the overhead cost of doing business from 
the uniform figuee of 12% to 12% per 
cent., all of a sudden it jumped up to 
16 per cent. plus as we were able to de- 
termine from some of the figures that 
were presented in the spring of 1920 at 
our St. Louis meeting. If you will re- 
member the report of your Committee on 
Ceedits and Collections, in 1920, this hap- 
pened. The ascending line of volume and 
the corresponding ascending line of ex- 
pense which maintained practically level 
the overhead was bound to be 
effected. ‘The volume fell off by reason 
of deflation of values or by decrease in 
volume owing to the fall off of consump- 
tion and your Committee then stated that 
if there was a falling off in volume of 
20 per cent. the expense account would 
immediately jump up to 16 per cent. plus 
because you cannot put down your ex- 
pense account as volume decreases. The 
principal item of the expense account, as 
you know, is the labor cost and cannot 
eeduce labor cost to any extent without 
demoralizing your organization. 

Expenses of all kinds have gone up 
very materially, municipal, county, state 
taxes, have all increased. They are 
nearly double what they were in the pre- 
war days and they have come to stay 
there, and, gentlemen, we are not going 
to ever be able to get our expense ac- 
count down to the point where it was 
during the war. 

Now, then, coupled with this condition 
we have again suffered by reason of a 
decrease in our percentage gross profits, 
by reason of special discounts that have 
been allowed on certain classes of our 
merchandise, so that now we are burn- 
ing the capital at both ends and unless 
something may be accomplished to bring 
about an entire readjustment of our 
business, why the future does not look 
very rosy. 

I maintain, and I think I am correct 
in so maintaining, that no line, no class 
of business whether it be the wholesale 
drug business, the wholesale grocery 
business, the hardware or the dry goods 
business, can long and_ successfully 
maintain itself with a variation of sell- 
ing terms that exist in this organization 
to-day. 

Just think, in addition to our cash dis- 
counts which we uniformly recognize of 
1 per cent. 30, or 2 off 10, as the 
case may be, we have special dis- 
counts applying to a large volume of our 
merchandise which special discounts are 
either cash or trade ranging as fol- 
lows:—3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 7%, 8, 9, 10 and 
11 per cent., which is the maximum. 
Can any business endure with such a 
multiplicity of selling terms? Gentlemen, 
it can not. 

Now, in regard to the report of this 
committee. It should be published and 
should go into the hands of every jobbing 
druggist of our organization. Further- 
more, owing to the varying conditions, 
owing to the fact that we are no longer 
operating on a uniform grade and a level 
track as we did for many years where 
there was very little resistance or varia- 
tion in our business conduct and methods, 
the changes are so rapid now that these 
reports should be presented each and 
every year until we get on to a more uni- 
form and stable basis. , 

I think Mr. McNair has analyzed this 
situation admirably in view of the fact 
that many features of the drug business 
and the relations to other businesses were 
perhaps unknown to him. 

President Bogart:—We will be glad to 
hear from any one who has something 
they would like to say upon the report. 


Mr. Kline on Expenses 


Mr. Kline:—This subject is very inter- 
esting to me because I, too, for a number 
of years have been trying to get my busi- 
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ness on a more accurate statistical basis 
so that I could find out where I was 
going. 

Now this report hits me in this way. 
You go to compare expenses between two 
houses. It is a very difficult matter un- 
less you have all the facts in the case. 
One house does a very heavy patent medi- 


cine business and their expenses are 
very low and their gross profit is very 
low. Another house does a large c'gar, 


talking machine, soda fountain business, 
where their margin of profit is large and 
their expenses are very largely increased. 

I believe the Harvard Bureau has stated 
the margin on capital. How was that 
capital arrived at? There are so many 
different businesses capitalized in differ- 
ent ways. The whole subject it seems 
to me is just scratching the surface 
and there is a very long way to go, but I 


think it is a desirable trip as far as I 
am concerned. I intend to stay on the 
wagon. 

Some years ago we divided our busi- 
ness into various branches and our ex- 
penses are kept separate and our sales 
are kept separate. In the patent medi- 
cine business, for instance, our expenses 


are definitely known to us. The sun- 
dried business we also know and find that 
its level is not the same. 

Now with the variation in the various 
departments. if you put pressure on one 
and try to divide your sales up it throws 
your expense account right out of plumb 
with that of the other houses who are 
doing business in a different way, and I 
think the Harvard Bureau. before they 
can give us figures that will really sub- 
stantially give us an opportunity to go 
forward, have to lay out some method and 
give it to us of keeping our expenses that 
will mean more than any general figures 
such as we have them today. 

I favor the movement very 
far as I am concerned and I think it 
worth our devoting a great deal of our 
energies to developing it further. 


much as 


Mr. Hall :—I just want to say that I 
think this is the greatest thine for the 
wholesale druggists. The lightning has 


to strike somewhere or we feel that per- 
haps this has been a bad year for us. 
but the next year, like golf. we are going 
to do better. This report shows that we 
are all in the same boat and have very 
little and it will no doubt bring together 
people so that they can see these statistics 
What we are doing is going to be the 
means of bringing us together and I am 
heartily in favor of continu‘ng it 

Mr. Hutchins :—I’d like to mention at 
this time that every possible effort be 
made by the committee to get others of 
us who have not yet joined in the move- 
ment or sent in reports, to do so during 
the coming vear, so that the report and 
the final figure will become more valu- 
able each year as a greater number of 
the members of the association take an 
active part in the work. 

President Bogart :—Any others? 

Mr. Sherman :—I’d I'ke to ask the Har- 
vard Bureau what common figure was 
taken on capital invested? 


Mr. McNair on Capital Factor 


Mr. McNair:—In the report as_ sub- 
mitted to the committee this is a state- 
ment of the method by which the interest 
charged for borrowed capital was com- 
puted. I omitted that in reading the 
paper to save time, I will now read it. 

(Mr. McNair read this portion of his 
paper.) 


Mr. McNair:—yYou will recall on the 
form there was a question as to what 
the local rate of interest was on long 


time reasonably sure security investments. 
That is the figure we used in computing 
interest on capital for each individual 
arm, 

We have also a question covering that 


on the schedule, take in a case, for ex- 
ample, 4 man has some United States 
securities, but has neglected to fill in 





the amount of interest received on that. 
Then in that individual case we excluded 
the securities from the net worth figure 
on which we computed the interest on 
capital, and in order not to make an over- 
charge for interest in capital owned. 

This question of interest in capital 
owned is one that requires a good deal 
of adjustment on each individual state- 
ment, and I should say on a large number 
of the cases we frequently have to write 
back to the firm asking for additional in- 
formation to be sure that we are making 
a fair charge for interest on cap.tal owned. 

As I explained in the report the figure 
charged as interest on capital owned is, 
of course, credited under interest, and is 


part of the net gain of the business. The 
purpose of making this charge is, of 
course, to secure comparable figures. One 
firm may borrow largeiy, another may 
operate on capital, its own capital, and 


it will readily be seen that interest on 
capital borrowed would be an expense. 

But I think also from the point of view 
of management, that it is desirable when 
you come down to your net profit, to be 
able to say: “This is pure net profit, this 
is over and above my expenses. This 
isn’t just the surplus which I may con- 
sider partly interest on my investment, 
but this is pure net profit.” 

Of course, every man can analyze his 
own net profit for himself. If everybody 
did that, well and good, but a good ‘many 
forget to do that, and consequently they 
come out at the end of the year with a 
surplus, and they think it is a pure net 
profit, whereas in many cases it may rep- 
resent less than 6 per cent. He could just 


have well invested his money in Liberty 
Bonds, or have been working for some- 


body else. 

Those are the reasons for making the 
charge on capital, and as I say, we try 
i neach case to adjust the case individually 
to be sure we are making a fair charge. 

In regard to the question of rent which 
was raised—-we ask ordinarily in the case 
of an owned building what they could 
lease it for. Now that frequently may 
not be known, and in the usual form of 
explanation that we send out with the 
schedules, we ordinarily state that if the 
figure is not known for which the build- 
ing could be leased, one method of com- 
puting it is to add together all your 
real estate charges, your taxes, your in- 
surance, your repairs, and the charge of 
depreciation of real estate, and then add 
to that a fair charge on the money 
invested in real estate. That will give an 
approximate rental] figure. 

Mf course those things may vary a little 
one wey or another, but that is the near- 


est method we have been able to get of 
securing a fair charge for buildings that 
are owned 

If there are any other questions, I will 
be glad to go into them. 

Mr. Moxley :—Mr. Chairman, I don’t get 
the figure on capital owned. 

Mr. McNair :—We gave a figure of tak- 
ing the interest of 14%) per cent. We have 
not tabulated that separately because, of 
course, in a good many cases that was 
the total figure for a firm which did not 
have any interest on money borrowed. 
That is a refinement which, if we had more 
time available, and more leeway to work 
on than we had in this preliminary inves- 
tigation, we might go into it. There are 
a number of things we couldn’t under- 
stand to tabulate, because the expense 
would have been too great. 

President Bogart :—Mr. Andrews, would 
you prefer to take up the question of fol- 
lowing this work up at wa later session, 
or do you wish to close it now? 

Mr. Andrews:—I think we can put it 
to a vote. 

President Bogart:—Before doing that, 
I think so it will be clear in the minds of 
everybody here, you should state exactly 
what will be involved in the future, and 
I think it should be clearly understood 
here that some of the members whose 
judgment I value highly have not yet 
been able to see this thing. Mr. Andrews 
wants a vote on all the questions. He 
wants it clearly understood what we are 
after. 





Plans for the Future 


_ Mr. Andrews :—The arrangement made 
in respect to this preliminary survey are 


these: The Harvard Bureau agreed to 
prepare these profit and loss statements 


and send them to all of our members with 
a rather brief statement of the classifica- 
tion of accounts. They agreed to send this 
report to every member who sent in their 
figures They agreed to come here and 
read this report. For that service they 
charged us a fee of $1,000. That was to 
be the outside charge. You will recall 
that at Colorado Springs their proposal 
to us then was to do this work at a 
charge of $6.000 which contemplated their 
complete service which would have meant 


President Bogart:—We would be glad, 


that they would have sent out a much 
expanded statement of standard accounts 
and would have been very much more in 
detail. They wouid have done a consid- 
erable amount of fie\l work in visiting 
vurious houses to determine the best form- 
ing of profit and loss statements to use 
in our business. We thought best to let 
this preliminary work be done with the 
idea of sounding out the sentiment of the 


association. There was some feeling on 
the part of our members at Colorado 


Springs that this was a pretty expensive 
p.ece of work to undertake and it might 
not be of any too great value to the 
members or to the association as a whole, 
so we felt before expending the entire 
amount which was so generously con- 
tributed, I think the amount that was 
raised was $8,600 (I think we have that 
amount of money now less the $1,000 we 
have paid Harvard or will pay them) that 
we would go ahead as we have. 


I have a letter in my pocket from the 
Harvard Bureau this morning in which 
they state that for an additional fee of 
$£.000 they will send this report in printed 
form to all of the members and that they 
will study our 1923 business and give us 
next October a combined report of 1922 
and 1923 worked out on a very much more 
expanded basis, going into many other 
details and giving us the service throu 
our secretary’s office which I think will 
be very valuable in taking up from month 
to month as the bulletins go out with ex- 
planations of certain figures which they 
have in their reports. They do this work, 
of course, this bulletin that they pre- 
pare will be used in this institution for 
teaching purposes and will be available to 
any one that wants to secure the in- 
formation at a very small charge of some- 
thing like $1. It will mean that these 
figures will be available to any one that 
wants to secure them. The committee 
feels, however, that there is nothing we 
should keep under our hat in connection 
with these figures. I think the wholesale 
drug business needs exploiting just as 
Mr. Ellis mentioned and ¥ would like to 
see this motion prevail and that Harvard 
be instructed to go on with the work and 
give us the compete, finished product, 
which I know will be of value to every 
rember of the association. 


the chair would, to entertain a motion. 


Mr. Ellis:—I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the committee headed by Mr. Andrews 


be continued and that they be 


directed to 


engage these services of the Harvard 


Bureau of Research and complete the work already undertaken. 


(The 
Mr. 
everything 


motion was secondea.)} 


that has been suggested, 


Robinson:—I would like to move an amendment to the motion, 
everything 


that we do 


in the motion except that these 


printed reports be only sent to our membership and not available to anyone eise 
outside of the membership of this association. 


President Bogart:—I hear no second. 
it clearer in 


in the minds of others, 


the minds of the others here that Mr. 


May I take the liberty of saying to make 
Robinson's objection has arisen 


that there would be certain publicity given to this, in other 


words, the Harvard Bureau would use it in their business school and it could be had 


by others if they asked for it. 


Yet I apprehend we might very easily overestimate 
this publicity if we permit our mind to dwell on it too long. I 


doubt if we would 


ever have any occasion to regret that, but I would not want a vote taken without 


everybody's mind being clear on that. 
(The original motion was carried.) 


After a few routine announcements the session was adjourned at 1.30 o'clock. 


Wednesday, October 10 


Third Session, Wednesday Forencon 


noon, by President Bogart. 






Sec 

President 
If not, they will stand approved. The next 
Carl F. G. Meyer, chairman. 
the report. 


Secretary 


I don’t see Mr. Meyer here. 


The third session of the meeting was convened at nine o'clock, Wednesday fore- 


etary Waterbury read the minutes of the preceding session. 
Bogart:—Any alterations to the minutes; any changes to be made? 


Insurance, 
will read 


on Fire 
secretary 


item is the report 


The 


Waterbury presented the prepared report as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Fire Insurance 


An item which is frequently one of the 
smallest in the list of fixed charges in 
your financial statement of operations is 
the premium paid for indemnity for loss 
by fire. There are other hazards to which 
your business and property are subject, but 
the menace of fire is so definite and 
unlimited that sound business practice re- 
quires business men to protect their prop- 
erties with full insurance against loss by 
fire. This is particularly true as regards 
the wholesale drug trade: 

First: Because a 
sets of.the wholesale 
by merchandise. 

Second: Because 


large portion 
druggists 


of the as- 
represented 





s is 


the 











character of the mer- 
chandise has in it many elements whose com- 
bination may cause fires, and when a fire 
is started on the premises from any cause, 
the character of the stock spreads it with 
great rapidity and intense heat. The neces- 
sary use of packing materials of inflammable 
character, such as straw, excelsior, straw- 
board and simile combustible materials, the 
breakage or leakage of containers of vola- 
tile inflammable liquids or of corrosive solids 
or liquids, all tend to increase the risk of 
fire originating in wholesale drug warehouses, 
as compared to the light hazards of wholesale 
dry goods or shoe stocks. 


Full Fire Insurance Protection 


In this report we wish to speak of fire 
insurance as distinct from fire protection 
and prevention. Fire prevention, of course, 
has to do with construction of fireproof 
character and with good housekeeping to 
prevent fires. Fire protection has chiefly 
to do with the control of fires when they 
do occur, but fire insurance is far above 
and beyond all of these in importance in 
that when fire does oceur the insurance 
reimburses the owner for his damage. A 


fire may occur even with the highest de- 
gree of fire prevention and fire protec- 
tion. The cost of fire insurance in the 


highly protected plant is exceedingly low 
and in a poorly protected plant exceedingly 
high, but the important factor in the sit- 
uation is the fire insurance itself. This 
we wish to discuss briefly as to character 
of contract and sufficiency of protection. 

In figuring the amount of insurance re- 
quired for full protection, consider care- 
fully the numerous factors involved :—(1) 
Building, (2) merchandise, (3) office fur- 
niture and fixtures, (4) store and ware- 
house shelving, racks and fixtures. (5) 
anes, containers, stationery, general sup- 
plies. 

For the determination of the sound value 
of buildings, furniture, fixtures, and equip- 
ment of all kinds, it is important that 
an appraisal be secured from one of the 
resnorsible appraisal companies, and that 


this appraisal be kept up to date by re- 
vision at least every six months. In case 
of loss, such a record is invaluable as 
the list of items and values saves much 
time when adjusting the claim. 


Preferable Forms of Policy 


Unless a special memorandum record 
is kept of the insurable values of labels, 
containers, stationery and general sup- 
plies, these items may very easily be over- 
looked in compiling the total value of 
contents of your building and thereby pro- 
duce a shortage in insurance, which in 
case of loss means a contribution under 
the co-insurance clause on the part of 
the owner. In most of the larger cities, 
it is the practice to use in the insurance 
contract the 80 per cent., 90 per cent. or 
the 100 per cent. co-insurance clause. We 
recommend as most satisfactory the 90 
per cent. co-insurance clause, and call 
to our members’ attention the importance 
of maintaining insurance to at least the 
amount required by this clause, and pre- 
ferably to the full value of the contents, 
because of extremely damageable nature 


of your merchandise. Here we wish 
to suggest that you consult with 
your insurance agent or broker as to 


your methods of keeping records of values 
and as to any changes in the character of 
your merchandise or any manufacturing 
or compounding which you may _ under- 
take. The insurance agent is interested 
in your welfare. He is dependent upon 
you for his livelihood, and he is devoted 
to your interests. He will gladly revise 
your insurance contracts from time to 
time to suit any changes in conditions 
that may be advisable, but it is your 
duty to consult with him and make it pos- 
sible for him to protect you. 


Watch Changes in Value 


Remember that changes in market 
values since your last inventory should 
be considered in arriving at present sound 
values. Likewise in the case of buildings, 
fixtures, and equipment, the present cost 
of replacement, less depreciation, is the 
sound, insurable value—the value on 
which adjustment will be based when the 
S0-TRAUTRRCS clause is applied in case of 
Oss. 


Profit Insurance for Wholesalers 


For the wholesale merchant or jobber 
we suggest the adoption of profit insur- 
ance, in addition to the insurance on mer- 
chandise. Profit insurance bears the same 
rate as stock, and is designed to reimburse 
the merchant for the loss of the profit and 


overhead he would have made if the mer- 
chandise had not burned. The percentage 
of profit insurance should not exceed the 
normal profit and overhead of the business. 
If the percentage is 20 per cent. of the 
merchandise value, then profit insurance 
should be carried to the extent of 20 per 
cent. of the merchandise value. We do 
not recommend use and occupancy in- 
surance for the wholesale druggist unless 
manufacturing and not merchandsing 
forms the principal part of his business, 
for use and occupancy insurance is de- 
signed to reimburse the manufacturer for 
loss of use of his plant, and is expressed 
in dollars per day, not exceeding his aver- 
age net profit and necessary overhead 
charges. ’ 

There is no degree of care too exacting 
if the exercise of it will prevent the loss 
of property by fire. The danger to life, 
the loss of business profits, the destruc- 
tion of organization all result from fire 
loss and each merchant therefore at the 
same time that he contributes premiums 
to the general insurance funds of the 
world should contribute care and ceaseless 
effort to prevent loss. 


Inspections—How to Make Then 


Self-inspection is an excellent aid to 
fire prevention. Different plans will suit 
different conditions, but one useful plan. 
followed by several institutions, is to 
make one man in each department or on 


each floor responsible for daily inspec- 
tion of his department. Provide him with 
a brief form of report. requiring only 


check marks or short descriptions, and 
require that this inspection be made daily 
just before closing time. Check _ these 
daily inspections by weekly inspection of 
the entire premises on the part of the su- 
perintendent. Such a system of inspec- 
tion will frequently prevent loss by fire 
or otherwise through accumulation of rub- 
bish, leaking liquids, and electrical ap- 
paratus left with the current turned on. 


Special Hazards 


Where the milling of drugs and herbs 
is carried on, the danger of fire is greatly 
increased, due to the operation of ma- 
chinery, danger of hot bearings, and the 
like. A spark in the mill due to hard 
foreign substances accidently getting into 


the machines will often ignite the finely 
divided material. The use of electricity 


not only for lights, but for heat devices 
of numerous kinds, has added another 
hazard. It is advisable to throw out the 
main switch when the premises are 
closed for the night, in order to cut out 
the current from devices such as water 
heaters, glue pots, soldering irons and 
electric fans. 


Typical Rates 


following figures may interest our 
membership. This table gives the ap- 
proximate rates in the larger cites on a 
wholesale drug house 50 feet by 140 feet 
with five floors and basement, no manu- 
facturing, 90 per cent. co-insurance Clause, 
earrying a general stock of wholesale 


The 











drugs, but with volatile inflammable 
liquids kept in a separate vault or not 
earried in stock. 
Build- Con- 
ing. tents 
Fireproof construction ........+- ait 2 
Fireprocf construction (sprin- 
klered) oo 10 .20 
Standard slow burning co 
CIO 6 6:6.06004000 0.0.0 60 00s Cece se 71 1.56 
Standard slow burning construc- 
tion (skrinklered) .......-.++-- .14 24 
Ordinary brick construction U5 1.76 
Ordinary brick construc 5 
(sprinklered) _ aed Ocal eidlan ean B'S - .24 56 
Clascited Fire Losses in the Drug 


Trade 


The accompanying tabulation was com- 
piled by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters for the especial use of this 
committee. 


Loss Record—United States—/]92] 
By Cause 

Class 126—Mercantile Stocks—Drugs, 

Chemicals and Medicines (Wholesale) 

















Cause. Claims. Loss. 
Chimneys, flues, cupolas and 

stacks, overheated or defective. 0 0 
Conflagration ......- Sea ail ; 1 $7,820 
Electricity (except electric ns 

and other small devices)....... 2 TAT 
WIS as os'n 5. oo ncacaes 650 neue 0 0 
WIEVOGUPO .ccccccscvcccsccesee 12 8,259 
Fireworks, fire 

CEC. coccccccccccccceccseesecece 0 0 
Friction, sparks occasioned by 

running machinery ........+++++ 0 0 
Gas—natura! and artificial... 0 0 
Hot ashes and coals—open fir v0 Os 
Hot er e, oil tar, wax, 

phalt—ignition of........ seeeee 1 3,250 
Hot irons (including electric de- 

WIMMER oo as puadsamen tancetnseees 1 200 
TncendiarigMm ..ccccccccccsccsess 0 0 
Lightning (buildings not rodded) 0 0 
Matches—smoking ......-ceeccees 5 29,795 
Miscellaneous, cause known but 

not classified 2 9,503 
Open WHS .cccvcsescccovecvccve 0 0 
Petroleum ard its products...... 1 266 
Rubbish and litter........+---+-+5 0 0 
Sparks arising from combustion.. 0 0 
Sparks On roofs....ceceeceeesers 0 0 
Spontaneous Combustion ........ 2 26,089 
Steam and hot water pipes...... 0 0 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and their 4 

DEORE Ccgakadaasne cents seseasaee 1 97 
UMENOWR cc rtccccccccecesececees 5 3,304 

REE 5g nck ks cece oes canons eres 33 $89,330 


Class 124—Mercantile Stocks—Drugs, 
Chemicals and Medicines (Retail) 





Cause. Claims. Loss. 
Chimneys, flues, cupolas and 
stacks, overheated or defective, 17 $20,041 
Conflagration ......ccceceeerecees 8 50,023 
Electricity (except electric irons, 
CLC.) caeccnrevscvcccrercerensecs 39 
BWxploslonse ...ccccccesccesevecscs 12 
TERTIOGUTOD on cccccesettevessssenese 304 





Fireworks, firecrackers, balloons, 
CLC, cecccceccrecesvesrscccccnre 25 





Friction, sparks occasioned by 
running machinery .......+-..+. 2 
Gas—natural and artificial....... 15 
Hot ashes and coals—open fires.. 15 
Hot grease, oil, tar, wax, as- 


phalt, ignition of.. 





Hot irons (includin 

GOVICES) ccccccccoscesscssececens 5 
Ti... cage nantaadedens 2 
Lightning (buildings not rodded). 4 
Matches—smoking ....--++ee+++> 25% 


Miscellaneous known but 
not classified 


Open lights 


cause 
66,763 
6,149 





Petroleum and its products...... 22 10,669 
Rubbish and litter............ ° 6 6,894 
Sparks arising from combustion.. 8 1,652 
Sparks on roofs........ ecveccese 4 72 
Spontaneous combustion ........ 26 46,229 
Steam and hct water pipes...... 0 0 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and 

CHG PIED 6 cst csc catcivcsewcee 44 66,507 
OUMMOWN sevcessccresecceccccecse 235 680,699 

THAIS cccdocvccvesessesvvese 1,203 $1,987,199 


Class 374—Chemical Works of Hazard- 
. ous Nature or with Explosive Hazard 


Cause. Claims. Loss. 
Chimneys, flues, cupolas and 

stacks, overheated or defective. 1 $240 

oo ee ee 0 0 


Electricity (except electric irons, 


and other small devices) 5 91,439 



























PERDIVER .6 ci cesttcccosuresaces 4 66,874 
Exposure « 25,609 
Fireworks, firecrackers, balloons, 

CEE. wecdcserevescesivscvccserve 1 178 
Friction. sparks oc by 

tunning machinery . 12 30,585 
Gas—natural and artificial....... 6 £,181 
Hot ashes and coals—open fires.. 3 3,192 
Hot grease, oi], tar, wax, as- 

phalt, ignition of 7 18,981 
Hot irons (including electric de- 

WEE 5 seventeen’ yeas Ceccccsee 0 0 
Incendiarism .... 0 0 
Lightning (buildings not rodded) 1 17,732 
Matches—smoking ............++5 5 73,369 
Misce.laneous—cause known but 

Se CO rob 9.s abs ne eeenes 20 =100, 834 
SD TED eS Setivsccswswanescvion 4 5,568 
Petroleum and its products...... 7 6,061 
Rubbish and litter 0 0 
Sparks arising from combustion. 6 341,494 
SPHAIES OF TACKS. oc cccccccvsvccees 4 130,019 
Spontaneous combustion.......... 12 142,544 
Steam and hot water pipes...... v0 0 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and their 

DE, Saad ee nke 66s 0 046eOOSOb% g 267 
CE 5.26 S650 04 64a kee SeEK SRS 53 1,111,429 

Tete sceus See dioiuheddvesyees 171 $2,174,596 


President Bogart:—This report of Me. 
Meyer's, as you will note, has practically 


nothing of the academic in its discus- 
sion. It is purely practical and a very 
well presented report. The gentlemen 
whom I had asked to study this report 


and be prepared to give us some leading 
in the discussion are not here, no one of 
them, but it is open for discussion. We 
will be very glad indeed to hear from 
any one who would to question a 
point or give us information. 


Automobile Risks 


Mr. Gibson:—The report says nothing 
about automobile insurance. We had an 
interesting time at home. One of our 
customers was sued for killing a man 
and the case went to the jury and they got 
a verdit of $25,000. His policy was only 
for $15,000. We discovered immediately 
that for a very small sum, up to $4 or 
$5, we could get protection up to $25,000 
on our automobiles, so we immediately put 
it on not only our corporation cars but 
also our persona] cars. I think it only 
costs about $4.75, and increases the liabili- 
ity from $15,000 to $25,000 foe killing a 
man. I think it is a pretty good thing 
to have. You can get $30,000 for an 
amazingly small sum, and it is great pro- 
tection. I had no idea that a jury would 
ever render such a verdit. Of course, a 


like 


further 


President Bogart:—Are there any further remarks? 
each one of us that possibly we have overlooked some points. 


sion has made it clear in some states, at 
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corporation would get stung worse, per- 
haps. 

There is another thing that we dis- 
covered not long ago. We had what is 
called ‘‘druggists liability insurance” that 
protects us from anything that might 
happen to goods sent out under our label. 
I wonder if we have all got that. It 
costs us about $130 a year, and we are 
protected for anything that happens, any- 
thing that goes out under our label. 
Sometimes foolish people get hold of some- 
thing and there might be a little fault 
in the medicine or they take too much 
and get sick and then they want to go 
after you, especially if they have a 
shyster lawyer. It is a good thing for 
protection in that way. 

Mr. Kuebler:—While we are on this 
insurance question, I don’t know how 
many members are aware of another very 
big loophole for cespunsibility. We now 
have all of our salesmen using cars. 
There is more danger with the cars of 
the salesmen we find than with our own 
trucks. They go faster, they go through 
the country at great speed, and they are 
supposed to carey insurance. We finance 
them for their machines, but we ask 
them to carry insurance, but we found a 
very interesting case in the United States 
court recently. 

They carry insurance for $5,000 or 
$10,000, but in this paeticular case the 
suit was instituted against not only the 
salesman but the firm and a_ verdict 
found against them, so we find that it is 
best to insure by group; we have sixteen 
salesmen and we group them for our own 
protection. I speak of that thinking 
perhaps there may be some of our mem- 
bers who are not aware of this situa- 
tion. They are speed merchants, most of 
them, and it is a very valuable thing to 
know that we are responsible for those 
men while they are in our employ and 
peculiarly, you know, they use the cars 
on Sunday and they will lean back on 
us and say that they were out on an 
errand visiting a druggist and an acci- 
dent occurs, you are cesponsible, and I 
just mention it as a note of warning 
that if you have salesmen out, remember 
that point. It was decided by the Su- 


preme Court that we are_ responsible 
even if this fellow is out on a fool 
errand. 


Mr. Barton:—That subject of automo- 
bile insurance brings up a case in which 
we figured. We had required our salesmen 
who had automobiles to take out insur- 
ance and they took out personal insur- 
ance on their automobiles and the com- 
pany they represented was not mentioned 
in the policy. We had an accident, a 
minor one, but suit was entered not only 
against the individual whose machine 
was in the collision, but against our firm 
and we had some difficulty in getting it 
settled satisfactorily. However, we 
learned from that that when a salesman 
takes out a policy on his machine you 
can for a slight additional premium have 
the policy mention the firm that he rep- 
resents and have them included in the 
indemnity which is offered by the policy. 
We now see that all those policies are 
written so that we are included in the 
indemnity when the policy is_ written 
and which the policy affords. I would 
suggest to other members that if their 
policies are not so written they should 
look in it and see that they are also in- 
cluded in the indemnity. 


These remarks may remind 
I think a court deci- 
any rate, that even though your represen- 


tative is the owner of his car you have an ownership even if he is an independent 


man paid entirely upon commission, when 


for anything that may happen to him in that ear. 


of thing, and I expect most of us haven't 
to send us home with 


the thought that we 


he is on your business you are responsible 
It is a very far-reaching sort 
These suggestions are apt 
If there 


understood it. 
better look over that matter. 


are no further remarks, the report wiil take the usual course and go to the Board 


of Control. 


The Board of Control sends us a resolution which they want to present at this 


time. 


Postal Reforms Endorsed 


Mr. Cutler:—The Board of Control has read over the correspondence of the one- 
cent letter postal association and submits the following: The Board of Control ap- 
proves of the views of the one-cent letter postal association, and endorses the fol- 


lowing resolutions: 


Whereas, first-class (letter and post 
card) mail produces revenue showing an- 
nual profit of over $100,000,000; and 

Vhereas, ‘‘drop’”’ (local) letters though 
paying two cents, cost on an average one- 
quarter cent only and are overtaxed ex- 
cessively; and 

Whereas, second-class 
literature), even with all 
vances on advertising sections 
is still paying only about 
of service: and 

Whereas, annual loss due to low sec- 
ond-class rates, which was over $70,- 
000,000, is still over $55,000,000; and fur- 
ther 

Whereas, every Postmaster-General for 


mail (periodical 

four zone ad- 
effective, 
one-third cost 


President Bogart:—You have 
Control; what is your pleasure? 

(it was voted, 
report be approved.) 

President Bogart:—There is 
mittee on Membership which the 
Secretary Waterbury:—The 
received. 

President Bogart:—I do not 
prevents our making that addition 
motion, 

Mr. Groover:—I move they be elected. 


heard 


be 


upon motion duly made by 


thirty years from 1890 to 1920 called at- 
tention to utter inadequacy of these rates 
and recommended material increase there- 
of, now therefore be it 

Resolved, first: That we earnestly urge 


upon all members of Congress retention 
of these zone advances and material in- 
crease of them by further enactment; 
and 


Second: That increased revenue al- 
ready produced by second-class matter be 
at once applied to giving a reduced rate 
of one cent on “drop” letters; and 

Third: That legislation should be en- 
acted requiring each class of mail to pay 


cost of service in order that no class 
need pay over cost. 
the recommendations from the Board of 


Mr. Gibson, and seconded, that the 


an addition to be made to the report of the Com- 
Secretary 
Ansco Company 


will read. 
for associate membership asks to 


know that there is anything in our by-laws which 
to the 


posted list. The chair would entertain a 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Bogart:—Mr. Secretary, have you any letters or announcements? 

Secretary Waterbury:—I have a telegram from Edgar Taylor, Richmond: ‘‘Hope 
the meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists* Association will be of great benefit 


to its members and 
With kindest regards.’ 


one of pleasure to all so fortunate as to be able to attend. 


President Bogart:—From our loyal friend who is so sorry indeed that he can’t 


be here. Yesterday we were unable 


‘ to give any opportunity for the introduction 
of new business because of the fact that our time was wholly taken up. 


Is there any 


member that has something that he would like to bring up in the nature of new 


business? 


We will take a few minutes for that if there is anything to be presented. 


If there is nothing, the next item on our list is the report on the Quality of Medicinal 


Products, by I. V. S. 
read the report. 


Hillier, chairman. 


I think he is not here, 


The Secretary will 


Secretary Waterbury presented the following prepared report: 


Report of Committee on Quality of Medicinal 
Products 


Owing to the short time given to pre- 
pare this report, I shall have to give same 
from my personal experience and obser- 
vation of crude material as received in 


our drug milling plant. 





There is room for a great improvement 
in the quality of both foreign and do- 
mestic crude drugs. 

Shippers from foreign countries are 
again becoming very careless in regard to 





the quality of goods they are shipping to 
this country—part carelessness and part 
deliberate fraud on the part of the pack- 
ers and shippers. From personal exam- 
ination of various shipments during the 
past year, and more noticeable during the 
past six months, I am of the opinion that 
this condition is not due to accident but 
that some of the foreign shippers think 
that they can dump inferior goods on the 
importers here. Many shipments have 
been rejected by the Department of Agri- 
culture for just cause. 

Some of our domestic shippers are in 
the same class as the foreign shippers 
and will take a chance in shipping inferior 
drugs only to have them rejected and re- 
turned to them, 


Some Examples 


Aconite Root.—Shipments have arrived 
and contain a large quantity of the tops 


and some with an admixture of other 
roots than true Napellis. 

Aletris Root.—Owing to the spongy 
character of this root the amount of 


earthy matter «sand) is very heavy; the 
goods, as received, have an excess of ash 
due to carelessness on the part of the 
shippers, as this article should be washed, 
dried and screened before being shipped. 
Culvers root is in the same class as ale- 
tris, as the shippers, as a rule, forget to 
have the earth washed out before ship- 
ping. 

Fennel Seed, German.—The 1922 crop 
was good, large seed, but the color was 
far from satisfactory, due largely to ex- 


cessive rains when the crop was harv- 
ested. 
Sarsaparilla, Mexican.—Some of the 


Mexican shippers have returned to their 
old tricks of a shovel or two of Mexican 
soil in the center of each bale. The De- 
partment of Agriculture have again found 
this condition out, resulting in rejections 
by the department. 

Anise Seed, Spanish.—Early shipments 
arrived in a very dirty condition, but the 
later shipments have been clean and of 
good quality. 

Cardamom Seeds, Decorticated.—One 
shipment arrived in which we found small 
bits of stone the same size as the seeds: 
It is my opinion that this stone was 
crushed to the same size as the seeds and 
then mixed. Ash was as high as 10.50 per 
cent., while U. S. P. allows only 8 per 
cent. 

Colocynth Pulp.—Out of 


three large 
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shipments we found that they contained 
over 40 per cent. seeds instead of 5 per 
cent., as allowed by the U. S. P., which 
we promptly rejected and the goods were 
returned to the shippers. 

Henbane.—The quality of importations 
have been of good color and clean, but 
the results of assays of various receipts 
have been very disappointing. About 
every third lot would come up to the 
U. 8S. P. requirements. 

Buckthorn Bark.—Only one shipment 
was rejected. This lot was a mixture of 
good bright bark, black decayed bark and 
about 30 per cent. willow park. 

Cascara Sagrada.—Collectors of this 
drug have become very careless in pack- 
ing same. Earth, moss, rocks, old horse- 
shoes, parts of Ford cars, a cast iron 
stove (broken) and other sundry bits of 
iron. This all makes weight and they re- 
ceive a good price for the old iron, etc. 

Strophanthus, Kombe.—A shipment just 
arrived and was an admixture of genuine 
Kombe and Strophanthus Gratus. This 
was rejected and returned to the shipper. 

Dandelion Root.—Early shipments were 
of good quality, but of late have been ar- 
riving covered with clay, not being 
washed and dried before shipping. 

Asafetida Gum.—We have been receiv- 
ing very fine gum, but the shippers are 
again at their old tricks of falsely pack- 
ing the cases. The sides, tops and bot- 
toms of the cases are fine gum while the 
centers contain very inferior gum, and it 
is almost impossible to detect this unless 
the goods are taken from the cases and 
broken up. 

Black Haw Bark of Root.—A shipper 
of this article has a very bad habit of 
mixing bark of bush with the root bark. 
We just received two shipments from this 
party, the first contained fully 70 per cent. 
bark of bush and the other over 40 per 
cent. and a good quantity of sand. Both 
lots were rejected and returned to the 
shipper. Good clean bark of root is hard 
to obtain. 

A few foreign articles are still very 
scarce and hard to obtain, such as musk 
root, Levant wormseed, dandelion root, 
Roman chamomile flowers, white agaric 
and quebracho bark. 

There is a genuine shortage this year of 
almost all domestic drugs, due mainly to 
the shortage of labor. I have talked and 
have had letters from our main collectors 
= they all have the same story—no 
abor. 


President Bogart:—You have heard the report as presented. What shall we do 


with it? Any remarks upon the report? 


Any questions to be asked? If there are 


not, the report will take the usual course and be sent to the Board of Control. 
Mr. Gibson:—I just whispered to the president if it would be in order for us 


to send our greetings and best wishes to Gen. Taylor and also to Cary Peters. 


If it 


is in order, Mr. President, I'd like to so move it, that the Secretary be directed to 


do that. 


President Bogart:—If it is your wish it is quite in order that the honored ex- 


Presidents of ours shall be so remembered. 
Is that your wish? 


be here, might be included? 
Mr. Gibson:—Yes, sir. 


May we say that Mr. Sale, who cannot 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
President Bogart:—The next is the report of the Proprietary Goods Committee, 


G. B. Moxley, chairman. 


Mr. Moxley presented the following report:— 


Report of Committee on Proprietary Goods 


The past year has witnessed a con- 
siderable increase in the sales of pro- 
prietaries and toilet articles, quite in 
harmony with the increased purchasing 
power of the public. People have bought 
liberally of the so-called luxuries of life, 


including toilet preparations and ac- 
cessories that add to their comfort and 
hygiene, but even with this increased 


volume the year has not been a happy 


one from the profit end, due to the 
demoralized trade conditions in certain 
territories. However, it has been the 


purpose of your committee to create the 
best possible feeling of harmony and co- 
operation in each branch of the trade, 
to improve our service on proprietaries 
and help the trade to a better condition. 
We hope that the proprietor who gives 
so much thought to production and pub- 
licity and so little to distribution may 
better know the indispensable features of 
our service. 


Co-operation of Proprietor 


We note with interest, as an evidence 
of our fidelity of purpose, that in spite of 
the unprofitable terms prevailing in cer- 
tain territor our members have con- 
tinued to re any form of legislation 
designed to restrict or control the sale 
of meritorious proprietaries and have 
lent their fullest assistance and personal 
interest to the proprietors in the defeat 
of such measures. hey have further 
carried complete stocks and have shown 
the utmost willingness to co-operate in 
forwarding the proprietor’s business, both 
in the complete distribution of his prod- 
ucts, advertising matter and deals. They 
are prompted not from temporary gain 
but from their faith in the future co- 
operation on the part of the proprietary 
trade now that the atmosphere is cleared 
and the fog and misconception of the 
laws governing distribution are passed. 





cr 


Laws and Decisions 


So much discussion of the subject of 
price maintenance, combinations and re- 
straint of trade has occurred during the 
past year that your committee has 
deemed it advisable to briefly summarize 
for the information and guidance of the 
drug .trade at large just what the law 
seems to be on these subjects as inter- 
preted by the courts. 

Rather than delve deeply into the sub- 
ject of agreements, compacts and con- 
spiracies, let us briefly state that in the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the cases of U. S. vs. American 
Column and Lumber Co. et al. and U. 
S. vs. American Linseed Oil Co. et al. 
the long established doctrine that all 
monopolies, combinations and conspiracies 
in the form of trust or otherwise in re- 
Straint of trade are against public policy 
and are therefore unlawful, was again 
upheld, Price fixing agreements, systems 
of price exchanges the effect of which is 
to fix prices, are unlawful and it is not 
so much the method used as the result 
attained that concerned the court in de- 
ciding these issues. 


Conspiracies in Restraint of Trade 


_In the case of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion vs, the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, the United States Circuit 





Court of Appeals upheld an order of the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease and 
desist from interferring with competitors 
by concerted action. The association ap- 
parently endeavored to dictate to manu- 
facturers the customers they should sell. 
No association may classify, discriminate 
or take concerted action in respect of the 
customers of an individual manufacturer. 
The individual manufacturer must be free 
to select his own customers on a basis 
of non-interference by any group. This 
does not mean that the right of protest 
has been taken away from the individual 
buyer, for it has not. 


Individual Freedom of Action Guar- 


anteed 


The whole problem here referred to 
hinges upon the question of concerted 
action. As stated by the supreme court 


in the linseed oil case, the individual has 
great freedom. “In the absence of a 
purpose to monopolize,” says the Court, 
“or the compulsion that results from con- 
tract or agreement, the individual cer- 
tainly may exercise great freedom; but 
concerted action through combination 
presents a wholly different problem and 
is forbidden when the necessary tendency 
is to destroy the kind of competition to 


which the public has long looked for 
protection.” ; 
Laws Designed to Promote Free 


Trading 


The above references are made simply 
because they intend to illustrate the fact 
that the devices of astute lawyers and 
trade group organizers with well planned 
schemes to accomplish stabilization or 
agreed prices as to commodities, or to 
monopolize markets, territorially or by 
special trade classification, have been as 
soundly condemned by the courts as the 
old-time practices of compacts among 
competitors to fix prices, agreements to 
restrict sales to approved white lists such 
ag the old tripartite plan. The Dr. Miles 
Medical Co’s sales policy was conderined 
under the Sherman law because of the 
effect of the contracts used when signed 
by many was the same as an agreement 
among the dealers who signed vhem. Of 
course there were other elements of il- 


legality in the Miles contract, notably 
the feature which retained control of 


goods after title to them had passed. 


Shun the. Aggressive Organizer 


These decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court your committee feels 
should not cause any alarm or concern to 
our members or to any one who is a 
lover of freedom of trade and the right 
of private contract. They should, how- 
ever, serve as a very excellent warning 
against the activities of over-zealous or- 
ganizers and lawyers whose general coun- 
sel seems to be based on the idea of 
“beating the law.” Schemes and plans 
held to meet the requirements or the anti- 
trust laws, but designed to defeat the 
objects of such laws, should be cast aside 
as such schemes and plans are, in fact, 
direct violations of the law as the su- 
preme court was careful to point out in 
both the American Column lLumber 
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Company and the American Linseed Oil 
Company cases. 


Decisions on Resale Price Maintenance 
Reviewed 


On the subject of resale price main- 
tenance, the general law has been de- 
fined in a series of cases. In each of 


fhese the controlling principle is the 
freedom of action on the part of the in- 
dividual. No Federal statute has de- 
prived a manufacturer, engaged in a 
wholly private business in the absence 
of any intent to create a monopoly, and 
not in unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy with others, of the free right to 
refuse to sell his own wares to those who 
do not sell at his stated prices, or who 
sell to those who do not sell at his stated 
prices. Such manufacturer may announce 
his intention to do what he has the law- 
ful right to do. This is the common law 
and no statute has taken it away. It 
was reaffirmed in the case of U. S. vs. 
Colgate & Co. 


Rights of Traders Summarized 


The Colgate case and the Federal Trade 
Commission vs. Beechnut Packing Com- 
define the following 


pany case clearly ne th 

as the rights that an individual manu- 
facturer may exercise :— 

(1) Name, suggest and recommend resale 


prices to those to whom he sells or to those 
who deal in his wares; 
(2) State the fairness of such prices and the 
benefit to be derived from their use; 
(3) Announce his intention to refuse sales to 
(a) those who sell at other than the re- 
sale prices suggested or 
(b) to those who sell to others who resell 
at prices different from the suggested 
prices; 
(4) Refuse sales to those who do not ob- 
serve his resale prices or sell to those who do 
not observe such resale prices. 


What the Law Prohibits 


The laws as interpreted by the courts 
specifically deny certain courses of ac- 
tion to manufacturers and traders :— 

(1) A manufacturer or trader may not sell 
an article he makes, or in which he deals, to 
others and at the same time by contract with 
the buyers fix the prices of future sales. Such 
contracts, whether written or oral, express 
or implied from a course of dealing or other 
circumstances, are effective to create a com- 
bination for the prohibited pu:poses and in- 
volve an unlawful restraint of trade. 

(2) Under the Federal Trade Commission act 
a manufacturer or trader may not sell his 
products by the use of co-operative methods 
with his dealers designed to prevent those who 
do not observe resale prices from obtaining 
said products. 


These two principles are laid down in 
the Dr. Miles Medical Company, A. 
Schrader, and Beechnut cases. 

With 


Buying Rights Co-Extensive 
Selling Rights 


It might be well here to point out that 
the freedom of a trader to refuse to buy 
is co-extensive with his freedom to re- 
fuse to sell. In the Grenada Lumber 
Company vs. Mississippi case, the United 
States Supreme Court said:— 

“That any one of the persons engaged in the 
retail lumber business might have made a 
fixed rule of conduct not to buy his stock from 
a producer er wholesaler who should sell to 
consumers in competition with himself, is 
plain. No law which would infringe his free- 
dom in that particular would stand. But when 
the plaintiffs in error combine and agree that 
no one of them will trade with any producer 
or wholesaler who shall sell to a consumer 
within the trade range of any of them, quite 
another case is presented.’’ 


And in another part of the same de- 
cision the court said :— 


“An act harmless when done by one may 
become a public wrong when done by many 
acting in concert, for it takes on the form of 
@ conspiracy, and may be prohibited or pun- 
ished if the result be hurtful to the public or to 
the individual against whom the concerted ac- 
tion is directed.’’ 

What applies with respect to retailers 
and consumers, of course, applies with 
equal force as between traders of various 
classes. 

From the foregoing then it appears 
that individual traders acting individ- 
ually and independently have the follow- 
ing clear cut rights and may announce 
their intention to exercise their lawful 
rights :— 

(1) To refuse to sell for any reason or for no 
reason. 

(2) To refuse to buy for any reason or for 
no reason. 


Classification of Traders 


Of outstanding interest to the manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail drug trade 
is the final classification of the meaning 
of Section 2 of the Clayton Act in so far 
as it relates to price discrimination. 

In the case of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion vs. Mennen Company the opinion of 
the circuit court of appeals, sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
clearly demonstrated that the price dis- 
crimination sections of the Clayton act 
apply to those transactions in which it 
is intended to destroy a competitor and 
those discriminations which are for the 
purpose of creating monopoly. The sec- 
tions do not apply to the long recognized 
principles of trade and commerce whereby 
one price is named for the consumer and 
another for the retailer and another for 
the wholesaler. In other words, a trader 
may have a consumer price, a_ retail 
trade price and a wholesale trade price. 
In general the consumer price is named 
only by the retail dealer, although many 
advertised specialties do bear a_sug- 
gested consumer price. 


Mennen Case of Interest to Manufac- 
turer and Retailer 


The Mennen case is of great impor- 
tance to the manufacturer for it clearly 
leaves the owners of a private business 
quite free to run their business in a law- 
ful manner without the interference of 
governmental commissions. This is a 
signal victor for all business which has 
been subjected to severe bureaucratic 
control and regulation ever since the out- 
break of the world war. Independent re- 
tailers should welcome the decision for 
it clearly defines the functions of re- 
tailing as distinguished from those of 
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wholesaling, the distinction being drawn 
by the character of selling and not the 
quantity purchased. The large buying 
power of the chain store and the depart- 
ment store used to secure wholesaler’s 
terms and prices, not for performing a 
wholesaling service—distributing to retail 
dealers—but to undermine and _ destroy 
the independent retailer’s market by ruth- 
less price cutting, can no longer be 
honestly held out as the excuse for allow- 
ing wholesale prices by the manufacturer 
to the detriment of the independent re- 
tailer. Under the terms of the Mennen 
decision any manufacturer, so_ desiring, 
may establish one price for wholesalers 
and another price for retailers. He may 
allow only the wholesale prices to whole- 
salers of his own selection. For some 
years past manufacturers have been say- 
ing that existing law does not allow a 
distinction between the two classes. No 
longer can a manufacturer logically 
argue, as was done recently by one very 
widely known in the drug trade, in the 
following manner :— 


Although we solicit no business except from 


the regular wholesalers, we do sell gross 
quantities to practically every druggist who 
asks us to, giving credit, however, only in 
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tween retailers, but sold to all retailers on 
one and the same scale of prices. And it did 
not discriminate as between wholesalers, but 
sold to all wholesalers on one and the same 
scale of prices. 


Classification of Dealers 


The Mennen Co. had classified 
certain co-operative wholesalers, chain 
stores and buying clubs as retailers, and 
accorded them the retail price, reserving 
its wholesale prices for such customers 
are were engaged only in the wholesale 
business. The court held this classifica- 
tion by Mennon Co. to be reason- 
able and fair. 


Manufacturer’s Rights 


This decision sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court establishes clearly 
the following rights of a manufacturer 
engaged in a wholly private business, in 
the absence of any intention to create a 
monopoly, or of a combination or con- 
spiracy with any other party: 

1. The right to sell only to individuals, firms 
or corporations of his own gelection, and to 
decline to sell to all others for any reason or 
for no reason. He may sell only to wholesalers 
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those cases where the rating of the concern 
justifies it. This, I believe, is in strict con- 
formity with the spirit of the laws today as 
interpreted by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the courts, 


What the Court’s Real View Is 


The foregoing statement is cited as an 
illustration of the attitude of those 
manufacturers who do not wish to rec- 
ognize a distinction between wholesale 
and retail selling service. In contrast 
with this manufacturer’s opinion of what 
the attitude of the courts is your com- 
mittee quotes the following from the opin- 
ion of the court in the Mennen case :— 


Whether a buyer is a wholesaler or not 
does not depend upon the quantity he buys. It 
is not the character of his buying but the 
character of his selling which marks him as 
a wholesaler as this court pointed out in the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. vs. Cream of 
Wheat Co., supra. A wholesaler does not sell 
to the ultimate consumer but to a ‘‘jobber’’ or 
to a “‘retailer.”” The persons who constitute 
these mutual or co-operative concerns are buy- 
ing for themselves to sell to the ultimate con- 
sumers, and not to other ‘‘jobbers’’ or to ‘‘re- 
tailers.'’ The nature of the transaction herein 
involved is not altered by the fact that they 
make their purchases through the agency of 
their corporation. For some purposes the cor- 
poration is distinct from the members who 
compose it, but that distinction is a fiction 
of the law and the courts disregard the fiction 
whenever the fiction is urged to an intent and 
purpose which is not within its reason and 
policy. And in such a case as this the fic- 
tion cannot be invoked. The important fact 
is that the members of the corporation are 
all retailers who buy for themselves to sell to 
the ultimate consumer. The Mennen Co, is 
within its rights in classifying them as re- 
tailers. 

The facts established by the testimony are 
not sufficient to constitute a violation either 
of the Fedezal Trade Commission act or of the 
Clayton act and they do not support the com- 
mission's conclusions of law. The Mennen 
Co. is not shown to have practiced unfair 
methods of competition in commerce. 


Individual’s Rights 


The circuit court of appeals, in the 
course of upholding The Mennen Co.’s 
method of business, declares that:— 

If real competition is to continue, the right 
of the individual to exercise reasonable discre- 
tion in respect of his own business methods 
must be preserved. 

The court states that 

The Mennen Company, acting independently, 
has unde:taken to sell its own products in the 
ordinary course, without deception, misrepre- 
sentation, or oppression and at fair prices to 
purchasers willing to take them upon terms 
openly announced. . . . The company is en- 
gaged in an entirely private business and it 
has a right freely to exercise its own inde- 
pendent discretion as to whether it will sell 
to wholesalers only, or whether it will sell 
to both wholesalers and retailers, and if it 
decides to sell to both it has a right to de- 
termine whether or not it will sell to the re- 
tailer Om the same terms it sells to the whole- 
salers. , . . It did not discriminate as be- 





or he may sell only to retailers, or he may 
sell to both wholesalers and retailers. 

2. The right to establish and announce list 
prices for wholesalers and different list prices 
for retailers. 

3. The right to classify customers as whole- 
salers or as ~etailers on the basis of the char- 
acter of their selling, regardless of quantity 
purchased. 

The decision does not give the right to 
a group or association of, manufacturers 
to adopt in combination a sales policy 
similar to that of the Mennen Co. 


Dealer’s Rights 


The decision likewise in no way affects 
the right of the individual dealer to 
urge upon the manufacturer his views as 
to what sales methods are in his (the 
dealer’s) own interest. 


No Coercion 


It does not give the right to an asso- 
ciation or group of dealers to coerce 
manufacturers into adopting a sales policy 
similar to that used by Mennen. It 
likewise does not give to an association 
or group of dealers the right to coerce 
manufacturers to abandon the Mennen or 
similar sales policy and to adopt one 
based on quantity price schedules. 


Discounts to Class of Trader 


What every wholesale druggist and 
every manufacturer should clearly un- 
derstand is that a manufacturer by his 
own individual voluntary action may 
vary his schedule of prices and may es- 
tablish wholesale prices and retail prices, 
allowing wholesale prices only to whole- 
salers of his own selection and charging 
retail prices to all retailers regardless of 
the quantity purchased. 

For the information and guidance of 
members and others, the committee ap- 
pends hereto and makes a part of this 
report, to be embodied in the permanent 
proceedings of this meeting, a copy of 
the full opinion in the Mennen case. 


Summary of Price Maintenance 


Situation 
Let us state again that individual 
manufacturers and _ individual whole- 


salers and individual retailers, each act- 
ing by himself, have great freedom to 
do with their own what they will. In 
view of the persistence of many mMmanu- 
facturers to decline to exercise any 
initiative or to exercise their lawful rights 


with respect to the selection of their 
customers, and the reasonable  protec- 
tion of them, there can be little or no 


hope of stabilizing resale prices of pro- 
prietary goods or trade-marked special- 
ties. Unless the manufacturer shows a 
willingness voluntarily to assume an in- 
terest in the actual manner in which his 
trade names are used as bait by dealers 
to induce trade on unidentified merchan- 
dise of uncertain quality %ffered and sold 


at excessive prices, there is good reason 
to look forward to the complete break- 
down of national distribution of such 
articles. Package goods especially, every 
unit of which is a reproduction of the 
original, as to strength, quantity, purity, 
specified uses, should be distributed 
wherever offered at the same price. Dif- 
ferences in price in such commodities, al- 
lowing for occasional price cuts for spe- 
cial events or purposes, disturb public 
confidence in the commodity itself or 
divert demand from steady normal trade 
= gmaana to unusual and abnormal out- 
ets. 


Clearly the manufacturer alone controls 
the original sales of his goods. It is he 
who can do most toward stabilization, if 
he will. 


Briefly, therefore, we submit a sum- 
mary of what he can and what he can- 
not do; we also point out the limita- 
tion on dealers in a similar manner :— 

The manufacturer cAN— 


1. Select his own customers; 

2. Announce the terms on which he will sell; 

3. Decline to sell te any wha do not observe 
his terms; 

4. Suggest fair resale prices; 

5. Refuse sales to those who do not observe 
his suggested resale prices; 

6. Name a wholesale price and allow whole- 
sale price only to wholesalers; 

7. Name a retail price and charge the retail 
price to all retailers; 

8. Classify his customers as wholesalers and 
as retailers on the basis of character of sell- 
ing; i. e., whether sales are made to traders 
or te consumers, the former constituting whole- 
sale sales and the latter retail sales; 

9. Sell only to wholesalers; 

10. Sell beth wholesalers and retailers, and 
in this instance he can allow the wholesale 
price only to wholesalers, and the retail price 
to all retailers, regardless of quantity. 


The manufacturer CANNOT :— 


1. Conspire and agree with any one as to 
the persons with whom he will deal. 

2. Sell his goods subject to any contract, or 
agreement written or oral, express or implied 
from a course of dealing in which the purpose 
is to maintain resale prices; 

3. Use any system of co-operative methods 
with customers for the purpose of maintaining 
prices; 

4. By contract or other means allow special 
bonus or price concessions as an award for 
observing suggested resale prices; 

5. Compel in any way a dealer to maintain 
a resale price; 

6. Control the price of his goods after they 
are sold to a dealer. 


The wholesaler can— 


1. Sell goods he owns at any price satisfac- 
tory to himself; 

2. Observe a suggested resale price; 

3. Cut a suggested resale price; 

4. Increase a suggested resale price; 

5. Refuse to buy goods for any reason satis- 
factory to himself; 

6. Urge his views by way of suggestion or 
protest to a manufacturer regarding his sales 
policy, so far as it affects the wholesaler’s own 
interests; 

7. Inform a manufacturer about 
petitive conditions in his territory. 

A wholesaler cannot— 

1. Agree with the manufacturer to sell his 
wares at a fixed price; 

2. Agree with his competitors 
article at a fixed price; 

3. Agree with a manufacturer not to handle 
a competitor's goods; 

4. Agree with his competitors not to buy a 
given manufacturer’s goods; 

5. Agree with a manufacturer as to the par- 
ties with whom he will deal; 

6. Agree with a competitor as to the par- 
ties with whom he, the wholesaler, will deal; 

7. Use coercive methods with other whole- 
salers ta adopt or compel a manufacturer into 
a given method of trading. 

The general rules of trading that apply 
to the wholesaler apply with equal force 
and significance to the retailer. 


Manufacturer Alone Can Solve 
Difficulties 


Charles Wesley Dunn, an _ eminent 
lawyer, known throughout the drug 
trade through his connection with the Col- 
gate and Beech-nut cases, in a recent ad- 
dress pointed out that unfair price cut- 
ting will not be prevented by the buy- 
ers, it cannot be prevented by the com- 
peting dealers. He said, in part: 

The fact is, therefore, that the only prac- 
tical and available preventative is the re- 
straining hand of the manufacturer. He alone 
is in a position effectively to prevent unfair 
price cutting in the resale of his product, since 
he alone controls the source of its supply. 
His dealers expect and request him to do so. 
And he must do so in sheer self-defense as a 
matter of self-preservation, also in plain jus- 
tice ta his customers, both trade and con- 
sumer, who are otherwise helpless. 


Rights and Responsibilities 


From the foregoing, it is evident that 
market and price stabilization must have 
its initiation by the manufacturer, for 
with his rights so clearly defined there 
goes a responsibility. Certainly no wise 
manufacturer can hope to permanently 
profit from the demoralized condition of 
the past few years, resulting largely 
through his policy of selling any who 
offered to buy, without distinction as to 
how his product might be used, nor can 
he long maintain indifference as to what 
becomes of his products after they leave 
his hands and expects his regularly es- 
tablished wholesaler to take an interest 
in same without profit. He cannot con- 
tinue to set up and support bootlegging 
or temporary short line, so-called ‘“whole- 
salers’’ as snipers to destroy the dis- 
tributive service that is so essential to 
him, nor can he expect the wholesaler to 
compete with him in his direct gales to 
the retailer, or groups of retailers at 
wholesale prices. 

Certainly the wise, fair-minded pro- 
prietor must know these things and we 
may depend upon his giving thought to 
these subjects and eventually evolving 
a remedy therefor, and a method of re- 
establishing his products upon the high 
plane to which their merit entitles them, 
and of preventing the good will of his 
trade name from being dragged into the 
mire and used as a bait in carrying on 
nefarious business. Surely he knows that 
complete distribution is essential to both 
him, the retailer and the consumer, and 
that only through the established chan- 
nel of wholesale distribution, with sales- 
men and credit extension, can he advance 
his products, and that this channel will 
eventually grow indifferent to him if no 
profit is provided through stabilized mar- 
keting methods. He must know too that 
the present gross profits in certain terri- 
tories will not long maintain adequate 
service for him, 
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Common Cause 


We should not expect the manufac- 
turer to carry responsibilities that are 
not his, or to pull our chestnuts out of 
the fire, but we have a right to expect 
fair competition, for certainly proprietors 
and wholesalers have a common cause in 
distribution, a common cause in legisla- 
tion protecting meritorious products, and 
there should be a mutual profit commen- 
surate with these interests. 


Discounts for Service 


Wholesale discounts should be given 
not for quantity purchased, but for ser- 
vice rendered. The wholesaler’s discount 
originated not by reason of the quantity 
purchased, but as a compensation for es- 
sential services performed in distribution. 
Where these services are not performed, 
the compensation should not be allowed, 
irrespective of quantity. The Mennen 
decision heretofore mentioned, let us again 
reiterate, distinctly clears the legal as- 
pects of this contention. That case de- 
nitely establishes the right of a manu- 
facturer to have one price for the whole- 
saler who buys one gross or ten gross 
of an article and a different price for a 
retailer, chain store or co-operative buy- 
ing club, or other agency not renderin 
strictly wholesale service, even thoug! 
such retailers buy in the same quantities 
as the wholesaler. 


Retailers’ Interest 


The intelligent retailer attributes much 
of the present demoralized condition to 
the proprietor’s policy of special conces- 
sions in price to department stores and 
chain stores. He excused this policy or 
lack of poucy in the past on account of 
the conflict of opinion as to just what 
were the manufacturer’s rights, but now 
he realizes that the success or failure of 
any legislation dealing with price main- 
tenance, or any movement in that direc- 
tion, will depend wholly upon the volun- 
tary exercise of the specific rights off the 
individual, which individual rights are 
now so clearly defined in the Mennen de- 
cision, giving the manufacturer com- 
plete control of his products, and hence 
they are looking with great hope to the 
manufacturer for an improvement in his 
marketing methods. They know that price 
stabilization must proceed from the source 
of the product. One of the most success- 
ful Central States retailers recently in- 
dicated that ruthless price cutting, sub- 
stitution and practices injurious to the 
consumer have their inception in the spe- 
cial concessions in price allowed by the 
proprietor. To correct these evils this 
dealer advanced the hope that the time 
was not far distant when the manufac- 
turer would have a list price subject to 
a sub-quantity discount of peghaps 5 
per cent., with a maximum retail quan- 
tity at 10 per cent. off the list price and 
no larger to any retailer in any quan- 
tity. A jobbing discount, he contends, 
should be allowed by the manufacturer 
solely for jobbing service and granted 
only to those houses equipped to render 
such service for manufacturer and re- 
tailer. He is positive that great good 
only can come from such a policy and the 
voetar and the public would be better 
served. 


One manufacturer, after most careful 
study, and consideration, recently indi- 
cated that since the skies are now clear 
of erroneous and confusing interpreta- 
tions he expects to distinguish between 
his classes of distributors, allowing full 
compensation for complete warehousing 
and wholesale distributive service with 
salesmen, and limited compensation to 
those rendering a limited service if he 
continued to use them at all. 


True Causes of Increased Volume 


Some manufacturers’ disinclined to 
change their policy of-the past several 
years have based their reasons on a mis- 
interpretation of the decisions of the 
courts; in other cases manufacturers 
have probably yielded to the pressure of 
aggressive buyers, representing depart- 
ment stores, chain stores and other large 
retailers. In many instances of this 
character the buyers have secured extra 
concessions oStensibly for window dis- 
plays, advertising or some similar form 
of assistance, not always rendered, more 
generally being in the form of an anni- 
versary sale of primary benefit to the 
dealer. With these concessions, and fre- 
quently without them, special cut price 
campaigns have been inaugurated. These 
campaigns have often led the consumer 
to overbuy a “bargain.” The apparently 
large volume of business thus created 
has been attributed by some manufac- 
turers to the establishment of the quan- 
tity price and to the fact that a larger 
number of distributors was added to the 
accounts of the manufacturer. This rea- 
soning appears to be in error, the true 
eauses of increased volume being due to 
a number of factors, including the natural 
aggressiveness of the manufacturer to 
enlarge his market, and the following 
elements of increased unit consumer de- 
mand and dollar volume :— 

1. The infantile paralysis epidemic of 1917; 

2. The influenza and pneumonia epidemics of 
1918 and 1919; 


8. The prevalence of illness following these 
epidemics; 

4. Generally increased prosperity following 
the war; 


5. Increased purchasing power of the con- 
sumer; 

6. High prices; 

7. More liberal advertising. 

A careful analysis of wholesale mar- 
kets and wholesale merchandising prac- 
tices will demonstrate conclusively that 
a larger number of wholesale outlets will 
not increase consumption. Retailers buy 
no more of any one commodity because 
obtainable from ten wholesalers’ than 
from four. Retailers buy only what their 
immediate neighborhoods demand. Such 
demand is not created by ruthless price 
cutting, but by necessity coupled with 
well directed educational publicity. 


General Policies Outlined 


This committee’s reports of recent years 
have so lucidly presented our general 
policies and the reasons therefor that we 
feel it is hardly necessary to enter the 
discussion of same in detail, but we would 
direct the attention of our members 
generally, and particularly the younger 
members, to the comments and observa- 
tions of these previous reports on such 
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subjects as are briefly referred to in the 
following pages 


Freight Prepayment—The advantage 
and saving of unnecessary charge-backs 
through the prepayment of freight by 
— — instead of shipping freight 
allowed. 


The Free Goods or Bonus Evil—Which 
showed some abatement for a time, but 
has been too extensively revived by en- 
terprising sales managers in_ their 
efforts to force business through the de- 
pression, particularly in  trade-marked 
items other than proprietaries. Such free 
goods if given should be 

(a) Shipped direct; 

(bd) Charged back to the manufacturer 
at the full list price, or 

(c) Allowed to the wholesaler in ex- 
act proportion to the retail deal. 

This latter plan is best and most eco- 
nomically accomplished by listing free 
deals only inclusive in shipping cases, 
thus making one package and one trans- 
action of free goods and all. For in- 
stance, a manufacturer packing his prod- 
uct one dozen to the shipping case and 
wishing to give 1-12 dozen free to a 
dozen—rather let him make it 11-12 
dozen with 1-12 dozen free all included 
in a 1 dozen case, and furnish the job- 
ber with complete stocks on this basis. 
This plan would save all the unneces- 
sary detail in the handling of 1-12 dozen 
free as an extra item. 

Future Datings—These should be dis- 
couraged, as they tend to over-stocking, 
gum up the ledgers, keeping accounts in- 
definitely out of balance, lead to exces- 
sive credit losses and we believe constitute 
one of the principal causes for excessive 
returns of merchandise. 

Gratuities to Salesmen—The policy of 
allowing manufacturers to offer gratui- 
ties or prizes to salesmen is wholly dis- 
approved. 

Sample Sizes—The experiment of pro- 
ducing sample or trial sizes retailing at 
10 cents or 15 cents of some leading 
proprietaies, which were somewhat in 
vogue during the depression of 1921, we 
are happy to note has not been ex- 
tended. Such sizes (as a rule producing 
no profit for the manufacturer and only 
small unit sales and increased expense 
for the merchant, and frequently displac- 
ing larger unit sales) should be dis- 
couraged. 

Protection in List Price on Stock on 
Hand—The responsibility of the manu- 
facturer of trade-marked list price items 
to protect his jobber against declines in 
list is now generally admitted, and such 
protection, | where the manufacturer 
initiates a decline, is cheerfully given by 
credit memorandum ad@justing the list on 
stock on hand. 

Returned Goods — Original invoice 
should accompany all goods returned for 
credit. City returns should be limited 
to 10 days and country returns to 30 
days. 

Consignment—Buyers should be fully 
informed of the gross margin of profit 
required om new goods, and in general 
insist upon consignment as a _ protection 
against the accumulation of dead stock 
as a result of failure to create a steady 
demand. 

Compensation — Generally manufac- 
turers have come to an appreciation of 
our present increased operating costs and 
no new goods have been marked in the 
past year at less than 16% and 2 per 
cent (except a few products of old es- 
tablished manufacturers) and consign- 
ment, with items of small value or line 
items representing small unit sales bear- 
ing 20 and 2 per cent. or better. Ad- 
vertising agencies who generally assist 
in the launching of new items should be 
better informed of these margins re- 
quired on new goods, and the reasons 
therefor, and thus avoid misleading ad- 
vice to their cliente and unnecessary 
contention over new items. 

We have also to acknowledge our ap- 
preciation of the increased compensa- 
tion by a number of manufacturers of 
established proprietaries offering a quick 
turn-over. Such substantial proo of 
their understanding of operating costs 
evidences a fine spirit and entitles these 
firms to our utmost co-operation. To- 
day there are only a very limited num- 
ber of established proprietors not grant- 
ing the minimum discount of 15 and 2 
per cent. to their service jobbers. These 
few are conspicuous by their neglect in 
making proper provision for present-day 
operating costs of their service dis- 
tributors, and there is no merit in their 
claim that in certain territories we are 
voluntarily giving away a part of the 
profits designed for us. Such policy, where 
applied, is defensive, impelled by the 
manufacturer’s indiscriminate choice of 
distributors, lack of desire or failure to 
find a way to protect us in the nominal 
profit necessary to our continuing com- 
plete distribution for him. 

Breakage and Fiber Cases—Breakage 
claims have shown a tendency to de- 
cline, largely due to an improvement in 
the personnel of handlers of goods in 
transit. The advantages gained in this 
direction, however, have in a measure been 
offset by the use of poor grade fiber 
shipping containers. Manufacturers have 
been inclined to make wider use of fiber 
shipping casee as a means of Saving 
delivery and boxing expense. This is in- 
deed commendable, but the economies 
thus effected for the manufacturer are 
in some degree offset by increased break- 
age, frequently concealed for a consider- 
able period. All shippers of goods in 


fiber containers should promptly and 
completely allow for breakage. 
Marking of Shipping Cases—While 


discussing the subject of shipping cases, 
your committee hopes that the proprietors 
will instruct their advertising depart- 
ments, or others responsible, not to cover 
the whole case with advertising, but to 
leave at least two sides of the shipping 
ease blank for addressing in reshipment. 
In all cases, the top and bottom should 
be left blank. 


Buyers, Beware of New, Counterfeit 
and Infringed Goods 


Again your committee feels it desirable 
to caution all wholesalers on the question 
of new goods. Buyers should carefully 
investigate the quality of all new goods 
offered and also ascertain the responsi- 
bility of the parties offering new goods. 
Supplies should be obtained from first 
hands so far as possible, avoiding the 
trader or broker in shop-worn and re- 





dressed- merchandise. Bargain prices in 
staples many times have a reason back 
of them and wholesalers owe to them- 
selves, to their customers and to the 
consumers who use drugs and medicines 
an obligation to handle only such mer- 
chandise as can assuredly be guaran- 
teed and made good by the original manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer, on the other 
hand, should show like caution in select- 
ing those who would distribute his wares. 
This is extremely important now, since 
the prohibition era has been accompanied 
by a return of the merchandise counter- 
feiter and the trade-mark pirate. The 
former is not so easy to recognize, while 
the latter has been on occasion promptly 
enjoined from operating. In this con- 
nection, it is well to point out what one 
Federal court judge recently said when 
deciding a case of alleged trade-mark 
infringement: 

The defendant has never had the least jus- 
tification for rebottling, and what perfume it 
has bought and bottled it may not sell. In 
such cases a judge ought not to falter with 
an infringer, but cut him off at once, letting 
the loss which he has invited fall on him as 
it should.—Caron Corporation vs. Importers’ 
Exchange. 

The dealer in the infringed goods is 
also liable and it, therefore, behooves buy- 
ers to carefully investigate all offerings 
of trade-marked goods in other than 
original containers, especially where of- 
fered by some one other than the owner 
of the trade-mark, 


Shipping Case Sizes 


The question of establishing a sub- 
quantity discount based on the economies 
effected by handling manufacturers’ 
original shipping cases has _ been dis- 
cussed in previous reports. This subject 
is again brought to your attention with 
the hope that it will be continuously con- 
sidered by members until such time as 
a final adjustment may be deemed ad- 
visable. The idea of the committee as 
previously expressed is that manufac- 
turers should pack their goods in con- 
tainers of a size representing reasonable 
dollar value, but not so small as to render 
them unprofitable to handle, and of a 
quantity not too large to deprive the 
dealer of a fair rate of turnover, and 
any discount concessions to the retailer 
should apply only on these shipping 
cases or on a reasonable quantity as- 
sortment of one manufacturer’s products. 


Keep Buyers Informed 


Your committee feels that the infor- 
mation contained in this report should be 
passed on to the individual buyers and 
others in each house who are directly 
concerned with the problems here men- 
tioned. The best progress can be made 
by first-hand information on the part of 
those directly concerned with the pur- 
chase of proprietary goods and, there- 
fore, in direct contact with the manu- 


facturer. 
Outlook 


Now as to the future, we must not ex- 
pect favors that we do not merit. We 
must continue to carry complete stocks 
and render out fullest co-operation to the 
manufacturer, for we have unbounded 
faith in the future and are confident our 
manufacturing friends will contribute 
their wisdom toward a solution and im- 
provement of present problems; that 
policies may not long continue that will 
impair or destroy our service, for we 
know our business is based upon an 
economic necessity that is absolutely es- 
sential and indispensable. 


President Bogart:—I am sure you all 
realize how much work and care it has 
taken to prepare for us such a report 
and how much we owe now and will con- 
tinue to owe to Mr. Moxley for the work 
he has done. So that we might have our 
discussion led and that some of the salient 
points might be thoroughly brought forth, 
I have asked a few of our members to 
read that report and study it and lead 
us in the discussion. Mr. Greiner, will you 
give us your views? 


Problems with Proprietaries 


Mr. Greiner :—The committee has given 
about a year’s solid work on this report 
and for a member to read it over once or 
twice and then pick any flaws in it, he 
will have to go some, 


The time expended on this report and 
the accuracy as given by the chairman 
of the committee without question and his 
report should be carefully studied, not 
only by the heads of firms, but, as he 
stated, through all departments, including 
the buyers. And I would like just to re- 
inforce his remarks that we should co- 
operate with the proprietors and in every 
way further the distribution of their prod- 
ucts and adopt a slogan “price mainte- 
nance.” 

So many of these things that I marked 
just “O. K.” that it isn’t necessary to 
comment on them at all; so fully ex- 
plained, I should say, that it isn’t neces- 
sary to mention them. 

I strongly indorse that part of the re- 
port requesting from manufacturers on 
new preparations a discount of not less 
than sixteen and two-thirds and two con- 
signed, and some lower selling commodi- 
ties, such as pharmaceuticals and especial- 
ly items listed less than 25 cents, should 
have a margin of not less than twenty and 
two. 

I am also glad that he mentions in 
his report the retailers’ interest. The re- 
tailers’ interest is our interest, and if the 
jobber, proprietor. work in harmony 
through the channels as suggested, as laid 
down in this report, no doubt the inter- 
ests of all can be better served. 

In reference to prepayment of freight 
by manufacturers. There isn’t a jobber 
that hasn’t thousands of dollars on his 
books—that is, in former years it was 
true—thousands of dollars on his books 
for prepayment of fre'ght charges that 
he collects from the next invoice he buys. 
He always has one freight charge on his 
books and I am very glad to note that 
those are getting less and less all the 
time. There are more. manufacturers pre- 
paying the freight and where they do not 
prepay the freight they allow you. to 
take cash discount on the arrival of the 
goods, consequently then you have no 
charge of freight. 

The free goods menace is what I call 
it. I wish I knew how to handle it but 
it is suggested by the committee if the 
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manufacturers can see their way clear 
to do that, in packages of a dozen, where 
the sale would be eleven-twelfths and one- 
twelfth of it free, this is included in the 
shipment to us, doesn't require a charge 
back that would be satisfactory. But 
best, as suggested in this report, is the 
manufacturer to furnish the required 
amount of free goods he is to give away 
with each sale to the jobber so at no 
instance you would have to charge back 
any of the free goods. 


Iam glad he mentioned in here returned 
goods for credit. This is something that 
iS growing every day. A man buys some- 
thing today and within the thirty-day pe- 
riod you allow him to return goods, he 
hasn’t sold it and he sends it back. And 
it is up to the indiv'dual jobbers and 
it can be handled best in local clubs. 

In conclusion, will state to make the 
proprietor end of our bus:ness more profit- 
able I hope some sunbeain will drive away 
the clouds now hovering over a greater 
portion of the Un:ted States so that the 
jobber can retain the discount allowed him 
vs the manufacturer. 

President Bogart :—Because of necessity 
we wiil have to ask each person to limit 
his discussion to five minutes. I am sorry 
that it should be so because I know that 
we could profitanly take a longer time, 
but we will have to save some time, 
therefore I will call the names of those 
whom we have asked to discuss this rather 
rromptly and they will limit themselves 
to five minutes. Mr. Bradley, of Toledo. 


Relations with Proprietors 


Mr. Bradley :—I was requested to dis- 
cuss such a splendid report as has been 
submitted and after reading it several 
t:mes can find not a word of criticism, but 
words of praise. There are a few things 
I wish to emphasize, however, several 
points I have marked for special thought, 
a few of which I wish to mention in par- 
t:cular. I quote: 


“We hope that the proprietor who gives 
£0 much thought to production and pub- 
licity, and so little to distribution, may 
better know the indispensable features of 
our service.” This is timely. 


I was interested in the clear analysis 
of recent court decisions which so vitally 
affect the proprietary branch of the drug 
trade, particularly the Mennen decision, 
which is of utmost importance to the 
manufacturer. the jobber, and the retailer, 
as well as the consumer, and vital to the 
average retailer. To lovers of freedom 
of trade and individual rights, the justice 
and fairness of this decision is gratifying; 
end the insight and understanding of trade 
rights and conditions, displayed by our 
high courts in rendering this decision, 
is encouraging. 

The quotation from a recent address of 
Charles Wesley Dunn, an eminent lawyer, 
which points out that the manufacturer 
alone can solve the difficulties of unfair 
price cutting in the resale of his prod- 
uct, should be emphasized. How true it is, 
that it is really with him a matter of self- 
preservation and of plain justice to his 
customers, both trade and’ consumer. 

I like the way to a solution of the prob- 
lem, pointed out in this report—that of 
individual responsibility ; and how gratify- 
ing it is that the rights and responsibilities 
of manufacturers are now more clearly de- 
fined through these recent important court 
decisions. I believe the average pro- 
prietor has good intentions, and should 
ty anton eee 4 self-preservation 

é rdin 
pt ME an g e stribution of his 

One problem we are facing today, which 
I feel is going to be a growing menace, 
is the taking over of so many of the 
prominent lines of well known proprie- 
taries by a few interests. It confers a 
certain power, whether real or imaginary, 
which makes it difficult to reason with 
them. They make up the orders for the 
jobber, often I believe, with the most 
generous intentions, occasionally merely 
notifying him of shipment and telling 
him what the terms are to be. Sometimes 
it works out for the jobber’s benefit, but 
they can not know the amount of stock 
he has on hand when these shipments are 
made. Some are so anxious for big 
distribution. they will sell their medicines 
to wholesale grocers and hardware deal- 
ers, in fact, anyone who will accept them. 

Take for instance, the popular remedy, 
which first was introduced through the 


physician, and finally came to be a 
household remedy; why it should be 
distributed by wholesale grocers and 
hardware dealers is a mystery. When 


the matter was recently brought to the 
attention of a representative, he explained 
that the practice had begun prior to their 
taking over the distribution and that it 
was simply a question of whether it 
would be theirs or some other brand. No 
matter how large a _ proprietor’s dis- 
tribution becomes, he must adhere to regu- 
lar trade channels in marketing his mer- 
chandise, if he is thinking of the future, 
and his article must be kept profitable 
2 handle, if the handling of it is to con- 
inue. 

There is one other tendency which has 
sprung up within the last few years, 
principally, I believe, through advertis- 
ing agencies—the desire to sell proprie- 
taries in carloads without reference to 
demand. The attitude seems to be, when 
the jobber has the carload the incident 
is more or less closed. It is useless for 
the jobber to unload on the retailer, out 
of proportion to the retailer’s demand, 
for the goods will only be returned if they 
do not sell. The retailer has learned 
to look for a certain amount of protec- 
tion from his jobber and is entitled to 
it, I believe. The practice is contrary 
to all rules of good business, and there 
is no possibility of successful accom- 
plishment. There must be an uninter- 
rupted flow of merchandise through the 
regular channels of trade, from manu- 
facturer to wholesaler, to retailer, to con- 
sumer, and any practice which blocks it, 
proves wrong and unprofitable. If the 
market is continually glutted with an 
item, the manu*acturee of that item will 
eventually suffer as will all who are con- 
nected with the handling of it. 

President Bogart:—Mr. Ludwig Schiff, 
of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Schiff:—Mr. Greiner made _ the 
statement that he hoped out of this re- 
port would come a ray of sunshine for 
those of us who handled proprietary 
preparations. After reading the advance 
copy of this report, I saw such a ray of 
sunshine and that ray of sunshine is in 
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that I think through this there has come 
out of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association a man, a Moses, who is going 
to lead us out of the wilderness. Moses 
has brought us here this morning the 
Ten Commandments of what we can do 
and also commandments of what the 
manufacturers can do. I think he has 
set forth in a wonderful manner just 
what our rights and our possibilities are 
as well as he has shown the manufac- 
turers what they can do and what they 
should do and what they must do. 


I have carried on quite a little bit 
of correspondence with various manufac- 
turers during the last year. There are 
two features that seemed to enter into 
almost every bit of it. One was the 
fact that the manufacturers’ thought was 
the following, “What is the use of doing 
anything for the wholesaler if he gives 
us everything?” We give it away. Gen- 
tlemen, it is necessary that we show the 
manufacturer the error of his thoughts on 
this subject. None of us wants to give 
any of these discounts that are given 
us. Why do we give them away? Not as 
a matter of choice, but for the purpose 
of maintaining our position in the field 
of distribution of the nationally adver- 
tised preparations. 

The other thought is whether the manu- 
facturer really gains anything by hav- 
ing so many distributors, and from the 
correspondence that I have had I can 
say to you gentlemen that the proprietor 
himself does not know whether he is 
doing right by continually increasing the 
number of his distributors or whether he 
would not be better off if he had fewer 
interested, enthusiastic firms handling his 
goods and putting them out. 

One other thing that I would like to 
bring out at this time is that it is a 
fact that where it is necessary for us 
to give special discounts that they be 
handled only on a basis of cash discounts 
and not as trade discounts. You will 
find that there are so many advartages 
in handling them as cash discounts over 
the other that in a way you will be re- 
paid for the losses that you make on ac- 
count of giving them, 

Mr. Moxley, 1 know how everybody 
feels toward you and I can only add to 
what has already been said, that you 
have done a wonderful piece of work in 
giving us this report. 


Stabilize the Business 


Mr. Hutchins :—Those of you who live far 
away from Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
West .Vieginia and don’t know Moxley 
as well as those of us who happen to live 
with him, of course, can appreciate our 
comments. We need your sympathy be- 
cause when we have our meetings he 
always has the figuees on us. 

Now no one could exhaust that report 
without repetition and just a few min- 
utes is not sufficient in any event. It is 
so very clear that it should be like a 
book in your library. It should be on 
your desk at the office, and I want to 
raise a question before I hit two or three 
points as to whether the house periodi- 
cals of the jobbing institutions should 
not embody from time to time in these 
periodicals that they send out some of 
these salient points to the general trade. 
Now this doesn’t apply only to the drug 
business in the manufacturing and job- 
bing line and our wholesale grocer at the 
present time is suffering more than we 
are, if possible. . 

But what is business? ‘There is noth- 
ing left for me to do but talk upon 


stabilization and I must be idealistic 
about it to a certain extent. What is 
business? May I illustrate it? I gave a 


luncheon some time ago to a few emi- 
nent men and I knew that I had no right 
to sit in the crowd because the gentle- 
man in whose honor it was given was 
De. Robinson, of McCormick, the leading 
bibliologist of the United States. And 
very much to my chagrin, he asked, 
“What was your university?” And I 
said, ‘“‘The old red schoolhouse.” I was 
embarrassed because every other man of 
the fourteen was a college graduate and 
the only consolation he handed me was, 
“We need you business men.” 

What is business? Business is that 
operation by the millions of the men out 
of the profits of their operations that 
makes the wheels go round. You with- 
draw the legitimate profits of the manu- 
facturers, the jobbers and the retailers, 
as well as all the agricultural interests 
from this country and reduce them by 
any process to a mere existence or a 
question of an existence and you have 
condemned your nation from a business 
standpoint. If you want to change places 
with the European nations today whose 
business has gone into the discard, that 
will be the result, but do you? No. Not 
by any means and when they needed us, 
when everything was lost, we were the 
only country with clean hands that could 
go across the ocean and redeem _ the 
cause! Eee 

Now, shall we out of that stabiliza- 
tion which we demonstrated lose our 
footing in the business world because to- 
day we are the leading nation in the 
business world and out of the profits of 
this nation we have builded the institu- 
tions of this country, stabilized it and 
made it a power for good, if we use it 
right. , 

Manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, 
the plan of distribution of merchandise 
since I was a boy and my apprentice- 
ship started 50 years ago, has been 
thoroughly digested by the American na- 
tion. There has been nothing uneconomic 
about it. It is simply the jealousy that 
has grown out of other parts or in other 
words, from the beginning to the end I 
will defy anybody or any nation to give 
the service and get the results that the 
American nation has in merchandising 
and contributed upon the altars of service 
to the furtherance of the greatest nation 
today financially and otherwise that the 
world has ever seen. It has been done 
by us. 

And just a2 moment more. We were 
laughed at for our old time methods and 
we stepped over the bars just a little 
in the control of prices and institutions 
a few years ago and the Indianapolis de- 
cision shattered us all. But business 
men of the country that had been in ad- 
vance of the courts, if you please, in 
defining what is the right of the manu- 
facturer and the jobber and until the 
business man presented it to the court, 
Gjd the court see it and give the deci- 
den that our able representative here 
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has given us in detail today? We have 
been advanced, but wnat happened in 
the meantime? 

There were elements of people who 
thought distribution meant simply ship- 
ping merchandise on cash basis without 
service and the manuiacturer fied to that 
field as an output and a lucrative one, 
too, for profit, and he destroyed the fun- 
damental principle for which we jobbers 
have been arguing and contending for 25 
years, 

It is a severe indictment to make, but it 
is true! And it was ioaned to many 
institutions which upon a cash basis dis- 
tributed merchandise without service only 
to shatter our margins because we could 
not altord to go out of business and we 
were obliged to give discounts that would 
reduce our business to something without 
profit. And if you put it up to a re- 
tailer or a consumer and say to him 
like this, ““Wouidn’t you think that net two 
or two and one-half per cent. to a job- 
bing institution was fair compensation? 
they will all think you were tying about 
it, and if you prove it to them they will 
see there is nothing unjust about it. And 
I will defy any organ.zat.on of men to 
give the service, to do the work, and 
to distribute as the jobbers of this coun- 
try have distributed tor the manufacturer 
and do it upon the cost that they have 
done it. 

Now everybody must concede tnat since 
the Huropean war when the cost of living 
(every man lives better, every man earns 
more money) has gone up, it was impos- 
sible for the distributor to keep his origi- 
nai cost of distribution. ‘That is out of 
the question. So we must Move up to where 
that margin can be maintained. 

We have called upon the Manufacturers 
to stabilize, to Slavilize this Manulac- 
ture. it is his first duty. When he has 
done that, Mr. Moxley, and has done it 
thoroughly we will strike a torward march 
and keep step with him and then we can 
go fartner down the line and call upon 
nim to take out of the miarkets in con- 
junction with us the men who do not give 
service to the general public! 

Now what does that mean? If that 
is not done and you and 1 and all of our 
institutions are obliged to d.strivute Mer- 
cuaudise without representation upon the 
road, it Means hundreds and Mil.ons of 
people out of employment and a small 
retailer wiped out of existence. And it 
happens that the prosperity otf this coun- 
try depends upon the greatest number 
well employed at a reasonable compensa- 
tion. ‘ihat is democracy within a re- 
public, if you please! 

We are going to call upon the prohi- 
hibition department of the United States 
to Garry out what they snouid nave 
carried out wefore, to take the bootlegger 
and drugg.st that they put into existence 
on a $2v,000 capitalization out of busi- 
ness! And based upon this decision, it is 
their duty to do it and to do it right 
away. ‘inere is nothing to that at all. ‘ine 
idea of taking that resolution that the 
O. K. & I. was responsible for and boil- 
ing it down to the definition of a whole- 
saier and then letting every faker in the 
ccuntry go into the business and call him 
a wholesaler. It is pretty nearly time 
that the manufacturer defined a very dis- 
tinct line between him and we who are 
represented in this room today. 

Now let me say to you that salesman- 
ship can not be carried on the distribu- 
tion of merchandise without service men 
and compensation for those men. It not 
only will finally restrict the product of the 
manufacturer, it will restrict the output 
of the jobber and it will curtail the re- 
tailer to a great extent. He, the small 
man, must go out of business. 

Now for stabilization, gentlemen, let the 
manufacturer take the old time position 
that he had and we will fall in the 
ranks and keep pace with him and we 
will clean the business pf our branch 
in the United States of the competition 
that is destructive and any competition 
that is absolutely destructive to any line 
of business hurts every man from the 
gutter to the king that sits on his throne. 


The Way Out 


Mr. Gibson :—The time allotted for these 
remarks is about up. The argument of 
this report, Mr. President, is as clear as 
anything could be. 

Step one:—The only way in which we 
can be pulled out of the swamp of cut 
prices is by individual action of the manu- 
facturer. 

Step two:—The manufacturer has a 
right to take such action under the Men- 
nen decision. 

Conclusion :—Therefore our hope is to 
persuade the manufacturer to exercise his 
rights under that decision. 

How can we persuade the manufacturer 
to take this action? Mr. Moxley says, 
“Mr. Manufacturer, it is distinctly up to 
you.” Isn’t it evident that we can not 
persuade any manufacturer to adopt any 
course of action in our behalf unless we 
are in perfect accord with his xims and 
unless he is in perfect accord with our 
aims? We must ask the manufacturer to 
put himself in our place. We must say, 
“Mr. Manufacturer, if you were a jobber 
and saw your competitors whether limited 
service or complete service, competitors, 
taking your business wway at cut prices, 
what would you do?” 

There are several things that we our- 
selves as individuals have to do. We have 
tried to stand pat and we have seen our 
business go, and we need that business 
to take care of our overhead and we have 
tried meeting these cuts for all we are 
worth. We have tried going under them, 
trying to hold our business and we have 
seen our profits go. The Harvard report 
yesterday showed the futility of such a 
course. What then can we do? “Mr, Man- 
ufacturer, you must admit that there is 
just this one thing that we can do in 
the absence of your action. We can re- 
place these unprofitable proprietary goods 
in our sales with goods that we can sell 
at a profit.” 

I don’t say that in any rancor at all 
I simply say that if we do such a thing 
we are fulfilling plain inevitable economic 
law. Capital invested in any one line 
of business, finding itself unprofitable will 
withdraw from that line of business and 
go inte another line. 

If you will pardon a_ personal inci- 
dent. One of our competitors serving a 
limited territory recently increased his 
scale of discounts. I won’t tell you what 
they were because you wouldn’t believe 
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it. Our salesmen came in shaking. I said, 
“All right, we will let them have the busi- 


ness. Instead of meeting it we will re- 
duce our scale and we will see what hap- 
pens. Mr. Salesman, it is up to you to 
replace that unprofitable business with 
goods on which we can make a profit, that 
is, sundries, own name goods, exclusive 
agency goods.” 

The salesman said, “All right. 
to me.” 


I got the results of the first six months 
of that plan. 


In those six months we have lost to 
that competitor $20,000 worth of pro- 
prietary business and on the scale of dis- 
counts which that competitor had in effect, 
I figured that at best we could clear only 
8 per cent. gross on the business. Our 
salesmen repiaced that §20,000 worth of 
business with $6,000 worth of sundries, 
own name goods and exclusive agency 
goods. Our gross profit on the proprietary 
business would have been about $800. 
Our gross profit on the sundry business 
was at least $2,400. Everybody is happy. 


It is up 





We are happy because our profits are 
big. Our salesman is happy because his 
income is big. Our competitor is happy 
because he is getting the business. ‘The 
manufacturer is happy because he is get- 
ting the distribution cheap. I don’t see 
that anybody has any kick coming at all. 

So then, gentlemen, I want to say with- 
out any ill feeling that if individual man- 
ufacturers do not exercise their rights 
under the Mennen decision, they are 
sooner or later going to find their distribu- 
tion done by somebody else. We are going 
to take the cream of the business and 
we can do it because we have salesmen 
- and the unprofitable business we will 
et go. 

Let us say: “Mr. Manufacturer, do you 
like that prospect? Are our salesmen 
worth anything to you? 

“Is the cream of your business the vel- 
vet in your business, your sales in the 
small rural districts where our salesmen 
get and where our non-service competi- 
tors do not reach, of any value to you? 
If that is so, think on these things. If 
not, we are going ahead.” 


President Bogart:—At the session this evening Mr. Moxley wlll be present to 


defend his report at every point against all comers. 
will bring out very many vital aud valuable things. 


I suspect that such a discussion 
The time that we can allot to 


this subject is practically up, but if there is any member who has something he would 


like to say now we will give him a few minutes. 


I am sorry, I wish we could have 


unlimited time, but the things that have to follow will take up our forenoon. 
_Mr. Bakst:—I move that this able report be embodied in pamphlet form and 
mailed out as soon as can be done to every manufacturer and jobber, not awaiting 


the full copy of this meeting. 


President Bogart:—Would you like to have that passed to the Board of Control 


for consideration? 


We have many things of that kind presented for consideration. 


The cost of doing it has to always be considered, but if you wish us to pass that on 
to the Board of Control we will be glad to do it. 


Mr. Bakst:—That will be all right. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
President Bogart:—It will go to the Board of Control for consideration. 
Mr. Gibson:—Some one suggested that we give a rising vote of thanks to Mr. 


Moxley. 
(The members arose and applauded.) 


Mr. Moxley:—I thank you one and all, but I personally rise to say that the vote 


of thanks should be given to my very efficient and wonderful committee. 
inspiration for that report came from the members of the committee. 


All of my 
They assisted 


me throughout the year and advanced many ideas to help me. 
President Bogart:—I am sure that the committee will understand that what we 
say to the chairman means the entire committee is included in the vote of thanks. 
Mr, Gibson:—-Yesterday somebody suggested a rising vote of thanks to Mr. An- 


drews, and I don’t remember that we did it. 


did on his report. 


I think we ought to for the work he 


Mr, Ellis:—I think it is quite in order, so I move you again that we give a rising 
vote of thanks to Mr. Andrews and his committee for the most excellent work they 


have done. 


(The motion was seconded and carried. The audience arose and applauded.) 
President Bogart:—I am sure that same motion could be made in favor of every 


chairman of every committee. 
and comprehensive. 


The reports have indeed been wonderful, complete 


The Committee on Nominations are always glad to have the opportunity to make 
nominations to a rather full meeting, and they feel that there will be no time when 


there will be a larger meeting than now. 


report of the Committee on Nominations. 


The report is ready and we will hear the 


Report of Committee on, Nominations 


Robert H. Bradley:—The following is the unanimous report of the Committee on 


Nominations:— 


For president: G. Barrett Moxley, Keifer Stewart Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ohio, 


For first vice-president: A. H. Van Gorder, Hall Van Gorder Company, Cleveland, 


For second vice-president: O. C. Lang, Houston Drug Company, Houston, Texas. 
For third vice-president: William Jay Schieffelin, Jr., Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
For fourth vice-president: J. J. McNamara, Finlay Dicks & Co., New Orleans. 
For fifth vice-president: F. H. Garrett, Harle Haas & Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


For members of the board of control: 


R. R. Ellis, Hessig Ellis Drug Company, 


Memphis, Tenn.; Sewall D. Andrews, Minneapolis Drug Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Ludwig Schiff, Western Wholesale Drug Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; M. E. Sherman, 
Des Moines Drug Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


President Bogart:—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the committee. 
there any nominations to be made from the floor? 


clared closed. 
and this report be approved. 


Are 
If not, the nominations are de- 


It is your privilege, if you wish, to move that the rules be suspended 


Officers Are Elected 


(It was voted, upon motion duly made by Mr. Hutchins, and seconded, that the 


report be approved.) 


Secretary Waterbury:—Ballot is hereby cast electing the members as nominated 


for the offices as listed. 


(President-elect Moxley was escorted to the front of the room.) 
President Bogart:—l have wintered and summered and eaten my salt with Mox- 


ley. 
few words to say to you. 


President Moxley’s Salutatory 


President-Elect Moxley:—Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen—I can scarce find 
words to express my thoughts to you. I 
take it that this great honor that is being 
paid me is an evidence that in your eyes 
I have somehow kept the faith of the 
founders of my firm who believed in and 
practiced constructive competition. It was 
the story of the policies of Daniel Stewart, 
and Augustus Keifer, when related in Cin- 
cinnati, in 1876, that I believe inspired the 
first call of the Western Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association which later became the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. These men were competitors in 
those days, but they believed in fair 
play, they believed in a policy of real serv- 
ice to the community, and they believed 
that they had a right to take a reason- 
able profit on that service; they told the 
truth, they dealt fairly with each other. 
One of them, Daniel Stewart, served you as 
President, in 1890. Both of them ever 
held true to the tenets and principles and 
ideals of this Association, as have their 
successors in the days that followed. Later 
you honored John N. Carey, of the Daniel 
Stewart Company, as you are honoring 
me today, and I take it today that you 
are seeking to honor the memory of those 


Indeed, I congratulate you upon your choice. 


Mr. Moxley would have just a 


men who forty years ago had the princi- 
ples of this Association at heart; and I 
take it, too, that in honoring me you 
seek to honor those men of our section, 
throughout Indiana, who have served this 
Association so faithfully, so wisely and so 
well, in the past quarter of a century or 
more. 

_This a a great Association. The possi- 
bilities are almost boundless. It seems to 
me that if there is anything in the triology 
of manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer, 
as there must be, we certainly are on a 
sound economic basis, if we will just con- 
tinue to have faith in each other, in each 
branch of the trade, we will continue to 
grow and prosper. 

And now, gentlemen, I want to say to 
you that I have been elevated to this 
position really on the shoulders and 
through the inspiration and help of my 
associates both in the territory in which 
I work, and on the committees in which 
I have served and I know full well my 
limitations. I can’t go anywhere without 
you. I need the assistance of every man 
of this association. I need the good will 
and friendship of every manufacturer and 
I am going to look to you, both branches 
of the trade, for the inspiration and 
hope that we may make some progress in 
the coming year. 

I thank you, 


President Bogart:—In due course, and at the time of the installation of our 
officers, we will have an opportunity to see and hear from the other group of officers 


associated with Mr. Moxley. 
— 


Mr. Gipson:—A few minutes ago we decided to send greetings to some of our 
former presidents who are not able to be with us, and I would like to add to those 


names, Mr. Davis. 
of Mr. Davis, Detroit. 


Mr. Moxley’s thoughtful remarks brought into my mind the name 
Are there any objections? 


President Bogart:—James A. Davis, Detroit, has been laid aside for a number of 
years because of ill health, and I presume many of the younger men may not know 


him. 
him, I am sure. 


Is it your wish that we include Mr. Davis’s name? 


It will be a great joy to 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Bogart:—Before we present the report of the Committee on Legislation, 
I want to have read a report of the special committee which is related to this sub- 
ject, and will necessarily be discussed with this subject, the Committee on Prohibition 


Problems, 


The chairman of that committee is Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, of New 


York. Dr. Schieffelin is not here, but his firm is represented by his son, and so that 
we may distinguish between the two and not mix them, William Jay Schieffelin’s 


name is William, and his son’s name is “Bill,”’ and ‘‘Bill’”’ 


will present the report. 


William Jay Schieffelin, Jr., read the report of the Special Committee on Prohi- 


bition Problems as follows:— 


Report of Special Committee on Prohibition 


At the Atlantic City Convention in 1921 


this 
resolution :— 


Resolved, That the National Wholesale Drug- 


Association adopted the following 


gists’ Association, in annual convention as- 


sembled, reiterates the pledge heretofore given 
in behalf of its members of hearty co-opera- 
tion with the government in the enforcement 
of the prohibition laws and regulations; that 
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it assumes the burden, recently imposed upon 
it, as a public duty to be discharged con- 
scientiously and in the true spirit of the law, 
that it hereby tenders its good offices to assist 
the Federal authorities in limiting the sale 
and use of all forms of intoxicating liquors to 
strictly medicinal purposes; that it bespeaks 
intelligent discrimination of the authorities 
between the legtimate and illegitimate uses 
of intoxicating liquors, especially with refer- 
ence to the -essential chemical material—in- 
dustrial alcohol; and that it invokes the full 
powers of the government to protect the drug 
trade against the incursions of those who 
would use the good name of this honorable 
trade as a cloak for the conduct of an illegiti- 
mate business, outlawed both by statute and 
by public opinion. 

The purpose of the prohibition law is 
two-fold :—First, to restrict the use of in- 
toxicating liquors to medicinal and sacra-~ 
mental purposes; and, second, to insure 
an ample supply of non-beverage alcohol 
and promote its use for scientific research 
and in the development of fuels, dyes and 
other lawful products. 


Experience has shown that there should 
be a separation of the functions of the 
supervision of alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses from those of policing violations of 
the prohibition law. The Prohibition 
Commissioner, whose powers are dele~ 
gated to him by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, apparently felt it his 
duty to enforce the prohibition law re- 
gardless of its effect upon the lawful use 
of alcohol. As alcohol is a vital ingredient 
in many pharmacopeia and other me- 
dicinal preparations, it became repeatedly 
necessary for representatives of the 
wholesale drug trade to appeal to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
modify regulations made by the Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner. 


At the annual convention at Colorado 
Springs in 1922 the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association resolved :— 


That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
be requested to appoint an advisory trade 
committee from the membership of national 
associations in trades employing alcohol, to in- 
clude the Washington representatives of such 
associations for purposes of consultation re- 
specting the advisability and necessity of pro- 
posed regulations of importance to the alcohol- 
using trades. 


The convention created this special 
committee and the president appointed a 
special committee composed of Samuel R. 
Kelly, C. Mahlon Kline, James W. Mor- 
risson, A. H. Van Gorder and William 
Jay Schieffelin, to urge this request before 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Your committee is gratified to report thea 
success of its endeavors. Commissioner 
Blair gave your representatives cordial 
and patient hearings and in May of the 
present year he invited eleven representa- 
tives of the industries and sciences using 
alcohol to serve as an Alcohol Trades 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Advisory Committee to confer with the 
officials of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and Prohibition Unit whenever it is pro- 
posed to issue new regulations or rulings 
of interest to the trades handling or using’ 
alcohol. The committee is as follows :— 


American Chemical Society—Dr. H. E. Howe, 
editor of the Journal of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, the official organ of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association—Dr. 
Charles L. Reese, president of the associatios 
and chief chemist of the du Pont association. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Association— 
W. A. Sailer, of Sharp & Dohme, former presi- 
dent of the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association— 

. W. J. Schieffelin, of Schieffelin & Co., 
chairman of special committee of N.W.D.A. 
on prohibition problems. 

National Association of Retail 
Samuel C. Henry, secretary. 

American Pharmaceutical Association—Dr. 
J. H. Beal, former president of American 
Pharmaceutical Association and chairman 
Board of Trustees of the U. S. Pharmacopoeial 
convention. 

American Pharmaceutical 
Association—R, M. Cain, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Manufacturers of Toilet Articlese— 
gin H. Ittner, chief chemist of Colgate 

oO. 

‘Proprietary Association—Frank A. Blair, 
former president. 

Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—R. H. Bond, of McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md., chairman legislative committee of 
that association. 

Producers of Industrial A'lcohol—M. C. 
Whittaker, president United States Industrial 
Chemical Co. and Perkin medalist. 

The committee met with Commissioner 
Blair and organized in his office, electing 
Mr. Sailer chairman and Mr. Howe secre- 
tary. The work of the committee in- 
cluded the revision of regulations 60, the 
comprehensive code covering producers, 
distributors and users of non-beverage 
alcohol. The results of this work are given 
in the report of the Committee on Legis- 
saien and will therefore not be repeated 

ere. 

_. Your special committee accomplished 
its purpose and asks to be discharged. It} 
urges every member of our association 
to oppose to the utmost he enactment of 
the Ernst-Wood Bill, conferring auto- 
cratic powers upon the Prohibition Com- 
missioner. It also urges every member 
to favor a division of the Prohibition 
Commissioner’s authority by the appoint- 
ment of a second commissioner familiar 
with industrial practices, having a techni- 
cal knowledge of the use of industrial 
alcohol, with the duty of supervising 
legitimate industry. 

Your committee congratulates the as- 
sociation upon having Mr. Crounse as its 
representative. The success of your com- 
mittee has largely been due to his ability 
and fair-mindedness. 


Druggists— 


Manufacturers’ 
Swan-Myers Co., 


President Bogart:—This has been read a bit out of place because it will naturally 
be covered more or less by the report which Mr. Crounse will now make us for the 


Legislative Committee. Mr. Crounse. 


Mr. Crounse presented the following report for the committee:— 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


Section I—National Legislation 


With rational enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law and_ regulations the chief 
aim of your’ Legislative Committee 
throughout the year, it is with profound 
satisfaction that we are able to report 
accomplishments of a highly constructive 
character of great significance to all the 
alcohol using industries. In securing 
these results your committee and _the 
association’s representative at Washing- 
ton have frequently called upon and in- 
variably obtained the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the representatives of other na- 
tional trade associations whose com- 
munity of interest in the free and unre- 
stricted use of ethyl alcohol as a chemi- 
cal raw material is obvious. 

In reviewing the work of the past 
year your committee would especially 
emphasize the following outstanding ac- 
complishments :— 

1. The appointment by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue of an Al- 
cohol Trades Advisory Committee, the 
chief function of which is to advise the 
commissioner with respect to the neces- 
sity and propriety of proposed regulations 
for the manufacture, distribution and 
consumption of non-beverage alcohol. 
This committee was first proposed more 
than two years ago by our Washington 
representative and was urged upon 
Commissioner Blair by our special com- 
mittee on prohibition appointed at our 
last annual convention with Dr. William 
J. Schieffelin serving as chairman. The 
Alcohol Trades Advisory Committee was 
regularly organized several months ago 
and has since functioned in matters of the 
highest importance to the general Satis- 
faction of the interested trades and the 
officials of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

2. The defeat of the Ernst-Wood bill 
creating an independent Prohibition 
Bureau and relieving the Prohibition 
Commissioner of all supervision save that 
of the President of the United States. 
The passage of this bill was prevented in 
the closing days of the last Congress by 
the united action of the alcohol using 
trades and such representations were 
made to Congress in opposition to the 
measure as greatly to reduce the prob- 
ability of favorable action at any future 
time. 

3. The securing of a 10-gallon alcohol 
exemption from the so-called confirma- 
tion requirements with respect to per- 
mits to purchase. This victory, won 
after a hard fought contest, is effecting a 
large cash saving to every member of 
the association, the aggregate being esti- 
mated at more than $200,000 per annum 
in our own membership. 

4. The sustaining by the courts of the 
regulation limiting potable liquor quotas 
to 10 per cent. of the turnover of gen- 
eral drug merchandise exclusive of al- 
cohol. This action confirms a_ ruling 
which has been found to be most salutary 
not only in regulating the sales of potable 
liquor by wholesale druggists but also 
in shutting out of the wholesale drug 
field a considerable number of former 
wholegale liquor dealers who have sought 
to use the cloak of a legitimate trade for 
the carrying on of a highly questionable 
otable liquor business. 

» 5. The isction by the courts of the 
bonds proposed by the Prohibition Com- 
missioner carrying a so-called 25 per 
cent. liquidated damage clause. If these 


bonds, the introduction of which was 
vigorously opposed by our Washington 
representative, had been sustained, every 
member of our Association would have 
been in constant danger of being mulcted 
in heavy damages for any minor irregu- 
larity committed by a subordinate. Bond 
premiums would have been heavily in- 
creased and tribute exacted from the 
members of this Association alone prob- 
ably in excess of $100,000 per annum. 


_6. The drafting of a regulation re- 
lieving manufacturers from the necessity 
of annually renewing their basic permits. 
The discovery by the Alcohol Trades Ad- 
visory Committee of a legal] basis for re- 
lieving manufacturers of the necessity 
of securing each year a formal renewal of 
basic permit is a notable accomplish- 
ment which not only benefits all manu- 
facturers, including jobbers who do a 
manufacturing business, but incidentally 
reduces the volume of the current work 
of the Permit Division of the Prohibition 
Unit by at least 50 per cent. as a result 
of which the issuance of all other per- 
mits can not fail to be greatly ex- 
pedited. 


Appointment of Alcohol Trades Ad- 
visory Committee 


The suggestion for the appointment of 
an Alcohol Trades Advisory Committee 
was first made more than two years ago 
by our Washington representative, Mr. 
Crounse, at that time serving as the chair- 
man of an emergency alcohol committee 
representing nearly a score of trade as- 
sociations and scientific societies inter- 
ested in the production and consumption 
of alcohol. The project was received 
with very general favor and was heartily 
endorsed by practically every interested 
organization. When the special commit- 
tee on prohibition of this Association 
Was appointed at our last convention it 
was charged with the duty of urging upon 
the authorities the desirability of cre- 
ating an advisory committee and Chair- 
man Schieffelin journeyed to Washing- 
ton on several occasions and in co-op- 
eration with our Washington representa- 
tive and those of other trade organiza- 
tions strongly impressed upon Commis- 
sioner Blair the merits of the projects. 


Early in May of the present year Mr. 
Blair appointed the committee, selecting 
eleven representative men, the majority 
of whom hold high office in the leading 
national associations of alcohol users. In 
addition to making it a function of the 
committee ‘‘to confer with the officials of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and the 
Prohibition Unit whenever it is proposed 
to issue new regulations or rulings of in- 
terest to the trades handling or using 
alcohol” the commissioner stated that the 
committee would also be consulted in 
connection with important matters of 
policy that might arise especially under 
the provision of title III. of the Volstead 
act which relates specifically to indus- 
trial alcohol and which directs the com- 
missioner to “place the non-beverage in- 
dustry and other industries using such 
alcohol as a chemical raw material or for 
other lawful purposes upon the highest 
possible plane of scientific and commer- 
cial efficiency consistent with the inter- 
ests of the government and which ghall 
insure an ample supply of such alcohol 
and promote its use for scientific re- 












search and in the developments of fuels, 

dyes and other lawful products.” 
Following is the membership of the Al- 

cohol Trades Advisory Committee :-— 


American Chemical Society—Dr. H. E. Howe, 
editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, the official organ of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association—Dr. 
Charles L. Reese, president of the Association 
and chief chemist of the du Pont organization. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Association— 
W. A. Sailer, Sharp & Dohme, former presi- 
dent of the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association— 
Dr. W. J. Schieffelin, Schieffelin & Co., chair- 
man of Special Committee of N. W. D. A. 
on Prohibition Problems. 

National Association of Retail 
Samuel C. Henry, secretary. 

American Pharmaceutical Association—Dr. J. 
H. Beal, former president of American Phar- 
maceutical Association and chairman Board of 
Trustees of the U. S. Pharmacopeial Conven- 
tion. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—R. M. Cain. 

American Manufacturers of Toilet Articles— 
Martin H. Ittner, chief chemist of Colgate 
& Co. 

Proprietary Association—Frank A. Blair, for- 
mer president. 

Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association 
—R. H. Bond, of McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., chairman legislative committee of that 
association. 

Producers of Industrial Aleohol—M. C. Whit- 
taker, president United States Industrial Chem- 
ical Co. and Perkin medallist. 


Revision of Regulations 60 


The wisdom of the appointment of the 
Alcohol] Trades Advisory Committee was 
early demonstrated in connection with 
the revision of regulations 60, the com- 
prehensive code covering producers, dis- 
tributors and users of non-beverage aico- 
hol. The task of overhauling these vol- 
uminous regulations was begun more than 
a year ago by the bureau officials. Many 
changes of importance were made and 


Druggists— 


C. Mahlon Kline 


Chairman of Legislative Committee 


there was a general recasting of the terms 
of the entire document. 

A tentative draft of the new code was 
completed soon after the appointment of 
the advisory committee and it therefore 
became the first duty of this committee 
to study this draft and make suggestions 
and criticisms thereof. This work was 
earried through exhaustively by the full 
membership of the committee and upon 
its completion a special sub-committee of 
experts, including our Washington repre- 
sentative, was appointed to confer with a 
like committee representing the Prohibi- 
tion Unit by which the code was given 
its final form. : 

As illustrating the importance of this 
work it is only necessary to cite a few 
of the reforms that will be effected by 
the terms of the new regulations. 

Many cases have arisen of hardships to 
manufacturers and dealers resulting from 
the careless manner by which stocks of 
alcoholic preparations have been sampled 
by inexperienced prohibition officials and 
analyzed by overworked laboratory as- 
sistants. In numerous cases citations 
have been issued to manufacturers and 
dealers including members of our own as- 
sociation to show cause why their alcohol 
permits should not be revoked where the 
evidence that the products in question 
were sub-standard has been based solely 
upon single analyses of single samples. 
In such cases permit holders have been 
obliged for their own protection to engage 
the services of competent local attorneys, 
to have costly analyses made by chemists 
of recognized reputation and in cases 
where hearings have been held have been 
put to considerable expense for steno- 
graphic reports and other services. In 
some of the cases referred to the samples 
taken by prohibition agents have been 
procured from dead stocks which would 
never have been sold and in other cases 
laboratory assistants have made mistakes 
in analysis or in recording the results 
thereof. It is submitted that no reputable 
permit holder should be subjected to 
such annoyance and expense upon evi- 
dence no more conclusive than the 
single analysis of a single sample. Itis a 
well known fact that many alcoholic prep- 
arations retain their characteristics for a 
limited period only and that on the 
shelves of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers there are frequently to be found 
unmerchantable goods which would not 
be sold to the public but which inex- 
perienced field agents of the bureau might 
easily obtain at the hands of irresponsible 
subordinates of the houses making or 
handling them. 

In a recent case a well known drug 
house was obliged to incur a very _sub- 
stantial expenditure which was probably 
due solely to a technical or clerical error 
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of an employe of the bureau’s laboratory. 
The analysis of samples of a small line 
of flavoring extracts manufactured by 
this house in almost negligible quantities 
was reported as showing them to be sub- 
standard. The total amounts of product 
and of alcohol involved were so smal] that 
the bureau probably would have taken 
no action but for the fact that one prep- 
aration, amounting in volume to about 
40 per cent. of all the extracts, was re- 
ported by the laboratory as containing 
less than 9 per cent. of alcohol when the 
Standard called for approximately 22 per 
cent. The Prohibition Director of the dis- 
trict in which the house was located had 
been in office less than two months and 
upon receiving the report of the laboratory 
promptly recommended the immediate 
revocation of the manufacturer’s alcohol 
permit. This being obviously an unwar- 
ranted proceeding the officials of the law 
division instructed the director to cite the 
house in question to show cause why its 
permit should not be revoked. The head 
of the house immediately retained the 
services of the most experienced attorney 
available and journeyed to Washington ac- 
companied by his chemist for a hearing. 

Although all the facts in the case in- 
dicated the absolute good faith of the 
manufacturer and his subordinates, and 
although the officials of the law division 
agreed to withdraw the citation to show 
cause, the representatives of the house 
were notified that they were liable for 
an assessment but would be permitted to 
make an offer in compromise. A protest 
against such assessment having been 
made by our Washington representative 
and brought to the attention of the chief 
of the industrial alcohol and chemical 
division a second analysis was ordered 
of the sample of the product constituting 
the gravamen of the charge when it was 
discovered that the report of the original 
analysis was incorrect and that the 
sample taken contained upwards of 20 per 
cent. of alcohol. Of course, in such a 
case the permit holder has no redress and 
cannot recover the amounts spent by him 
for attorney’s fees, railroad and hotel ex- 
penses, etc. ° 

Under the new system field agents will 
be instructed to obtain duplicate samples 
of live stocks from responsible represen- 
tatives of manufacturers or dealers and a 
sufficient number of analyses will be made 
to determine the exact character of the 
goods. In a general way the method fol- 
lowed will be that pursued by the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the enforcement of the 
pure food and drugs law, which has de- 
veloped a high degree of efficiency. 

The discovery by the advisory commit- 
tee that basic permits issued to manufac- 
turers are not required to be reviewed an- 
nually was a notable achievement. The 
necessity for renewing all permits annu- 
ally has proven such a burden to the 
Prohibition Unit that a large percentage 
of the permit holders have operated for 
from six to ten months under last year’s 
permits while at this writing it is an 
astonishing fact that a considerable per- 
centage of permit holders are doing busi- 
ness under a 1922 permit, while in a few 
instances operations are being carried on 
under a permit issued for the year 1921. 

While it might be suggested that these 
delays need cause permit holders little 
inconvenience in view of the fact that a 
permit is recognized as good until super- 
seded or revoked, the fact is that many 
cases of severe hardship have resulted. 
This has been notably true in cases where 
the issuance of new permits has been de- 
layed beyond July 1 in any year. Under 
such circumstances certain Collectors of 
Internal Revenue have refused to issue 
the necessary tax stamps to enable permit 
holders to buy and sell alcohol and potable 
liquors. The bureau upon appeal has 
issued special instructions to collectors 
to issue the necessary stamps but it is 
an open question as to whether the col- 
lector was not justified in the action 
taken. In other cases Prohibition Direc- 
tors have refused to honor permits to 
purchase alcohol where manufacturers 
have failed to receive renewals of their 
permits within six months after the be- 
ginning of the new year. Of course, the 
bureau: has promptly instructed such 
directors in their duty but much incon- 
venience has been suffered both by manu- 
facturers and dealers, 

By eliminating more than 50 per cent. 
of the outstanding permits from the 
necessity of being renewed annually the 
permit division will find its force entirely 
adequate to handle the remaining permits 
with an unprecedented promptness. In 
connection with the new ruling requiring 
applications for renewals to be filed be- 
tween July 1 and August 31 there is every 
reason to believe that it will be possible 
for the bureau to issue at least 90 per 
cent. of current renewals before the end 
of the first quarter of the new calendar 
year. 

The new regulations contain important 
provisions suggested by the advisory com- 
mittee to prevent the imposition of bur- 
densome records upon permit holders. 
Our members are not likely soon to forget 
the consternation throughout the drug 
and allied trades produced by the pro- 
mulgation of the now famous Pro-mim 
282 which made it compulsory for manu- 
facturers and dealers to keep exceedingly 
voluminous records on a great variety of 
forms including the purchase and dispo- 
sition of a vast amount of materials in 
no way directly connected with the manu- 
facture or distribution of alcoholic prepa- 
rations. While the Pro-mim 282 was 
finally rescinded by Commissioner Blair 
on appeal and in deference to a sten- 
torian protest of all classes of alcohol 
users throughout the country, neverthe- 
less the bureau from time to time has 
manifested the disposition to substitute 
other requirements almost equally drastic 
and the advisory committee therefore 
thought it wise to have written into the 
new regulations a_ specification strictly 
limiting the records to be required. This 
will prevent anything like the launching 
of another Pro-mim 282 and will give the 
trade a degree of protection that will be 
greatly appreciated, 


Defeat of Ernst-Wood Bill 


The Ernst-Wood Bill, H. R. 12035, cre- 
ating a new Prohibition Bureau indepen- 
dent of departmental control and confer- 
ring autocratic powers upon the Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner making him responsible 
to no authority but the President of the 
United States, was introduced in the 
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House of Representatives April 20, 1922, 
and was commented upon in the last an- 
nual report of your Legislative Commit- 
tee. The bill was drafted in large part 
if not wholly by subordinate officials of 
the Prohibition Unit in violation of the 
universal departmental rule that all 
movements to obtain legislation must or- 
iginate with the head of the department. 
It was introduced by Representative Wood 
of Indiana and by Senator Ernst of Ken- 
tucky, neither of whom, however, has 
professed to know anything about the 
terms of the measure or to comprehend 
their significance. The bill was _ pre- 
sented in Congress without the knowledge 
or consent of either the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. It was automatically referred 
to the House Judiciary Committee. It 
received no consideration until February 
19, 1923, when at the request of Wayne 
B. Wheeler, counsel for the Anti-Saloon 
League, an ex parte hearing for the pro- 
ponents of the bill was arranged by Chair- 
man Volstead. No notice of the hearing 
was communicated to the opponents of 
the bill and the usual announcement to 
the press was withheld. 

February 19 the Judiciary Committee 
heard at eagth former Prohibition Com- 
missioner Kramer, who since his retire- 
ment from office has been connected with 
the Anti-Saloon League, and Representa- 
tive Wood who introduced the bill but 
refused to hear the opponents of the 
measure including the representatives of 
the alcohol using industries unless they 
would agree to proceed at once which, of 
course, they were not in position to do, 
there being present but a handful of 
trade representatives who had learned of 
the hearing by accident. The opponents 
of the bill therefore were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with submitting their 
protests in writing. 

Representative Wood informed the 
Judiciary Committee that “the prohibi- 
tion enforcement division of the Treasury 
Department is heartily in favor of this 
measure,” notwithstanding the fact that 
the law does-not recognize the Prohibition 
Commissioner as a statutory officer but 
provides that the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue shall act as the chief of the 

rohibition enforcement service. The 
Sommissioner of Internal Revenue not 
only had never seen the Ernst-Wood bill 
or given it his endorsement, but his 
opinion had never been sought by the 
House Judiciary Committee which failed 
to invite him to attend the hearing re- 
ferred to. 

The fact that the opponents of the bill 
were not invited to present oral argu- 
ments at the hearings before the Ju- 
diciary Committee did not deter our 
Washington representative from filing a 
vigorous protest against the passage of 
the bill supported by voluminous detailed 
evidence or the necessity for the constant 
supervision of the Prohibition unit and its 
officials by a competent bureau chief. 
Scores of instances were cited in which 
the trades had found it necessary to ap- 
peal to Commissioner Blair from the 
drastic rulings of Mr. Haynes and em- 
phasis was put upon the impracticability 
of vesting appellate jurisdiction in_ such 
ease in the President of the United 
States, an official already overburdened 
with the duties of his great office and 
utterly unable to give the necessary at- 
tention to protests or appeals, Our rep- 
resentative was most ably supported by 
the spokesmen of other alcohol using in- 
dustries and, after being subjected to 
much pressure, Chairman Volstead of the 
Judiciary Committee was finally induced 
to print in the official report of the hear- 
ing all the written protests presented 
against the bill. Thus what was intended 
to be an ex parte hearing, the official 
report of which would no doubt have 
been used with considerable effect by the 
Anti-Saloon League and other advocates 
of the proposed legislation, became the 
vehicle for setting forth in the strongest 
possible terms the chief objections to this 
vicious measure and in circulating the 
printed stenographic report the advocates 
of this legislation will be sending out the 
antidote with the poison. 


Necessity for an Industrial Commis- 
sioner 


Instead of granting more authority to 
the Prohibition Commissioner sentiment 
is rapidly crystalizing in favor of a di- 
vision of this authority, leaving to the 
Prohibition Commissioner the supervision 
of law violators and vesting in an official 
of equal rank the duty of supervising 
legitimate industry ard protecting it 
against the encroachment of over-zeal- 
ous prohibition enforcement. This proj- 
ect has been under consideration by 
the interested trades for more than a 
year and has been endorsed by prac- 
tically every national organization of al- 
coho) users. Our special committee on 
prohibition presented it as part of the 
constructive program laid before our 
Colorado Springs convention. 

Under the present organization of the 
prohibition unit there is no official who 
exercises any substantial measure of au- 


thority as the supervisor of the indus- 
trial users of alcohol, or who is in posi- 
tion to investigate their needs and pro- 
tect their interests. ‘The scope and au- 
thority of the so-called “Industrial Al- 
cohol and Chemical Division’ of the bu- 
reau have been substantially curtailed 
during the past year and much of the 
work previously performed by the experi- 
enced officials of the internal revenue 
service has been turned over to prohibi- 
tion directors already  over-burdened 
with well-nigh impossible tasks. 

An official of the prohibition unit fa- 
miliar with industrial practice and havy- 


ing technical knowledge of the alcohol- 
using trades and clothed with sufficient 
authority to render him reasonably in- 
dependent would be invaluable to indus- 
try. He would be in position to determine 
by careful investigation the necessity of 
proposed restrictions upon the operations 
of alcohol users and he would be able 
to prevent the promulgation of inade- 
quately considered, unnecessary, unwise 
and drastic regulations. Had such an of- 


ficial been in office during the past year 
the industries employing alcohol would 
have been saved a vast amount of an- 
noyance and anxiety and undoubtedly 
would have received an impetus as the 
result of their confidence in the good in- 
tentions of the government in place of 
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apprehensiveness lest many restrictions 
of an absolutely prohibitory character be 
imposed by officials whose attention is 
engrossed with the task of running down 
law violators. 

In default of such an official charged 
with the supervision of legitimate indus- 
try the necessity that manufacturers and 
merchants using alcohol shall be able to 
appeal from rulings of the Prohibition 
Commissioner to some higher official is 
greatly emphasized. This is especially true 
because of the fact that the present Pro- 
hibition Commissioner considers it to be 
his duty to spend a large part of his time 
in the field, thus frequently making it 
impossible for the representatives of in- 
dustry to bring to his attention drastic 
and unreasonable rulings of his subordi- 
nates. 

Your committee hopes that a strong 
declaration in favor of the appointment 
of an independent commissioner to su- 
pervise the users of non-beverage alcohol 
will be adopted by this convention. 


Restrictions Upon Legitimate Con- 
sumption of Alcohol 


One of the inherent weaknesses in the 
present organization of the Prohibition 
Bureau is the fact that the same men 
who are charged with the policing of law 
violations, including the pursuit of the 
illicit distiller, the smuggler and the 
bootlegger, also have complete control of 
the supplies of non-beverage alcohol for 
legitimate use and supervision of the 
plants and premises of legitimate deal- 
ers and consumers. One of the most 
lamentable results of this condition is the 
constant effort on the part of the au- 
thorities to restrict the use of alcohol for 
the purpose of making a showing of 
efficient enforcement of the prohibition 
law. The officials lose sight entirely of 
the fact that the terms of title III. of 
the Volstead act, and especially of the 
distinct mandate of section 13 of that 
title, impose an obligation upon the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and his 
assistants to do everything in their power 
to stimulate the production and con- 
sumption of alcohol for all proper pur- 
poses, 

At our last convention our Washing- 
ton representative exhibited to you a 
chart showing clearly the effect of the 
restrictions imposed by the bureau upon 
the legitimate users of alcohol under 
which the consumption of non-beverage 
spirits had steadily dwindled until the 
amount then currently used was little 
more than one-half of the consumption 
of pre-prohibition days. Our representa- 
tive has brought this chart up to June 
1 of the present year, the latest date for 
which official statistics are available, 
and from this it will be seen that the 
alcohol using industries have been un- 
able to expand their business at all 
during the past year. 

The suggestion has been heard in cer- 
tain quarters that the decline in the con- 
sumption of non-beverage alcohol may be 
attributed in part at least to the substi- 
tution of tax-free denatured alcohol in 
the manufacture of certain products. The 
fact is that there has been little, if any, 
substitution of tax-free denatured alcohol 
for pure non-beverage spirits in the actual 
output of the alcohol using industries. 
Very considerable amounts of denatured 
alcohol have been used during the past 
two years, but more than 90 per cent. of 
the quantity has gone to the making of 
goods which were uever produced with 
tax-pa‘d alcohol in any considerable vol- 
ume. This is notably true with respect to 
so-called rubbing alcohols and numerous 
lotions and medium and low grade bar. 
ber supplies which were never made in 
any volume of tax-paid spirits. 

The officials of the Prohibition Bureau 
have made no secret of their effarts to 
reduce alcohol consumption, but they have 
ingeniously sought to make it appear 
that the restrictions imposed on alcoho! 
consumers have been designed solely to 
prevent illegitimate diversion. Occa- 
sionally, however, in bursts of enthu- 
Siasm regarding their own efficiency, the 
highest officials of the bureau have 
frankly thrown off the mask and told the 
real truth concerning their objects. For 
example, some months ago the informa- 
tion branch of the Prohibit‘on Unit pro- 
mulgated the following official bulletin 
which was scattered through the mails 
to several] thousand newspapers and sup- 
plied to Washington correspondents of 
newspapers :— 

“Effectiveness of enforcement is shown by 
results in curtailing the source of supply of 
whisky for medicinal use and grain alcohol for 
industrial and drug purposes, such curtailment 
being reflected in the reduction of tax-paid 
withdrawals of alcohol as measured in tax 
gallons,’’ said Prohibition Commissioner Haynes 
today. ‘In the year ending June 30, 1921, 
withdrawals aggregated 26,275,605 gallons, and 
in 1922 only 16,390,603 gallons. Red liqucr 
withdrawals have been reduced fram 12,500,000 
gallons in 1920 to an estimate of about 2,000,000 
gallons for this calendar year.’’ 

It_will be noted that in this bulletin 
Mr. Haynes is quoted as saying definitely 
and specifically that the effectiveness of 
enforcement “is shown by results in cur- 
tailing the source of supply of whisky 
for medicinal use and grain alcohol for 
industrial and drug purposes.” If this 
language meant anything it meant that in 
Mr. Haynes’ opinion the extent to which 
he could curtail the supply of alcohol 
legalized by the Volstead act for the use 
of the drug and other legitimate indus- 
tries of the United States was a mea- 
sure of the efficiency of prohibition en- 
forcement. Carried to its logical con- 
clusion it meant that tf he could entirely 
cut off the supply of alcohol from the 
drug and other legitimate industries and 
thus ultimately destroy them, prohibition 
enforcement in his opinion would be 100 
per cent. perfect. 

Our Washington representative promptly 


took this matter up with Mr. Haynes 
in a formal communication asking him 
to explain the obvious discrepancy be- 
tween the statements made in the bulletin 
quoted and the plain language of Title 
III. of the Volstead Act. Mr. Crounse 
said in part:— 

I have no means of knowing to what extent 
you give your personal supervision to these 
bulletins. Judging by many that I have seen, 
they are compiled by an individual possessing 
very little judgment or discretion and are sub- 
jected to no supervision whatever. Neverthe- 
less, you are, of course, responsible for their 
issuance and for all the statements made 


therein, especially those in which, as in this 


case, you are definitely quoted by name. 


If these bulletins were merely posted in your 
office, the harm they do would be negligible 
compared with the great injury they accom- 
plish, in view of the fact that you employ 
every possible means to obtain publicity for 
them, including the maintenance of a consider- 
able mailing list and the distribution daily of 
a large number of the bulletins by giving 
them a conspicuous place in the National Press 
Club. As a result of the circulation and pub- 
lication of extracts from these bulletins, you 
have already succeeded in creating a prejudice 
in the public mind against the drug trade and 
against all industries which use alcohol as a 
chemical raw material. No one can read the 
bulletin I have quoted without receiving the 
impression that your office regards every user 
of industrial alcohol as a potential bootlegger. 

If you will give a moment’s thought to the 
maiter, you cannot fail to realize the serious 
effect upon the credit of alcohol using indus- 
tries of such statements as that issued by you 
under date of October 27 last. No banking in- 
stitution would be justified in advancing funds 
for the expansion of any concern using alcohol, 
in view of your frank statement of your policy 
to curtail the supply. To what extent the pres- 
ent depressed condition of the alcohol using 
industries is due to your restrictive policy it 
would be difficult to say, but t hat the obstacles 
placed in the way of our expansion have been 
most serious and exasperating is the almost 
unanimous opinion of the legitimate alcohol 
users of the country. 

To this communication Mr. Haynes re- 
plied with the lame explanation that the 
word “curtailment” in his bulletin was 
“merely used in the sense that more 
efficient administration had unquestion- 
ably resulted in less_ diversion of 
whisky and alcohol for fNlegitimate pur- 
poses.” Mr. Crounse at once rejoined 
that the language employed in the bul- 
letin. referred solely to “the source of 
supply for industrial and drug pur- 
poses,” and that no reference whatever 
was made to the diversion of whisky or 
alcohol to illegitimate purposes. Not 
even the most strained construction that 
with any shadow of reason could be put 
upon Mr. Haynes’s language would en- 
able the reader to gather any impres- 
sion other than that he was felicitating 
himself upon the fact that he had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the supply of whisky 
and alcohol available for purposes de- 
clared by the statute to be legitimate. 
In conclusion, Mr. Crounse_ stated his 
willingness to accept Mr. Haynes’s ex- 
planation, but called attention to the fact 
that a private letter could not correct the 
false impression created in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of readers of the 
daily newspapers to which the bureau’s 
bulletins were sent and by which this 
particularly offensive publication had 
been reproduced. Mr. Crounse urged, 
therefore, that Mr. Haynes’s sense of jus- 
tice should induce him to make the only 
reparation that could be made in such a 
case; namely, “to give the same pub- 
licity to your explanation that was given 
to the original misleading statement by 
promptly issuing a bulletin referring to 
the matter complained of and setting forth 
your real’ position.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Haynes 
has never seen fit either to acknowledge 
this communication or to issue another 
bulletin in explanation of his apparent 
boast concerning his success in curtailing 
a supply of alcohol for legitimate pur- 


poses, 
Ex- 


Ten-Gallon Alcohol Purchases 
empted from Confirmation Re- 


quirements 


No restriction imposed by the prohibi- 
tion regulations has produced more un- 
certainty or a greater degree of incon- 
venience, not to mention substantial ex- 
pense, than that requiring permits to pur- 
chase alcohol and potable liquors to be 
confirmed by a certificate issued by the 
Prohibition Director who approved the 
original 1410.’ Many changes in ‘this re- 
striction have been made from time to 
time during the past two years, and it 
has been with the greatest difficulty that 
wholesale druggists have kept themselves 
abreast of the latest rulings. 

Under date of March 5, 1923, T. D. 
3449 was issued, abolishing all exemp- 
tions, requiring a certificate of confirma- 
tion to be obtained to cover every pur- 
chase, whether of alcohol or potable liquor, 
and without regard to quantity, and com- 
pelling vendors to forward a separate ap- 
plication by registered mail for each cer- 
tificate required to be obtained. Up to 
the promulgation of this order the whole- 
sale drug trade enjoyed an exemption 
from the confirmation requirement in the 
case of all orders for fifteen gallons of 
alcohol or five cases of whisky. The 
abolition of this exemption imposed a 
financial burden upon our trade which, 
including registration fees and additional 
clerical labor, promised te aggregate not 
less than $200,000 per annum. 

Our Washington representative took 
this matter up with the Prohibition Com- 
missioner and being unable te obtain re- 
lief at his hands made a vigorous appeal 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
pointing out the absolute necessity of the 
free movement throughout the trade with 
a minimum of restrictions of a reasonable 
quantity of alcohol. While conceding the 
desirability of requiring permits to pur- 
chase whisky to be confirmed because of 
frauds committed with respect to that 
commodity, our representative insisted 
that requests for small quantities of al- 
cohol up to ten gallons should not be sub- 
jected to the confirmation requirement. 
The prompt amendment of T. D. 3449 was 
urged first, on the ground that its pro- 
visions threatened the healtn, if not the 
lives, of the community because of delays 
that would result in procuring necessary 
supplies of alcohol; second, because the 
proposed regulation imposed a heavy and 
altogether unnecessary financial burden 
upon the drug trade that was already re- 
flected in certain sections in an increase 
of from 20 to 50 cents per gallon in the 
cost of alcohol; third, because the pro- 
posed regulation was impossible of execu- 
tion in accordance with the 48-hour time 
limit set for confirmation by Prohibition 
Directors; and, finally, because the regu- 
lation was unnecessary, being designed in 
point of fact as a precautionary measure 
to prevent abuses that had never occurred 
rather than as a remedy for an existing 
evil. High officials of the Prohibition Unit 
conceded that while substantial frauds 
had been unearthed in connection with 
the forging of papers to procure with- 
drawals of whisky, no such state of af- 
ors had been developed with regard to 
aiconol, 








Liquidated Damage Bonds Rejected by 
Courts 


Genuine consternation was caused 
throughout the alcohol using industries 
by the provisions of Treasury Decision 
3335 promulgated by the Prohibition Com- 
missioner doubling the penal sum of alco- 
hol bonds and imposing a penalty of 25 
per cent. of the face of the bond as 
“liquidated damages” in addition to all the 
fines, penaities, taxes, etc., assessable un- 
der the law. This decision, if made 
operative, would have cost the alcohol 
using industries of the country millions 
of dollars in bond premiums, would have 
jeopardized the financial stability and 
credit of all manufacturers and merchants 
handling alcohol and in many cases would 
have driven small producers out of busi- 
ness. After exhausting every resource to 
induce the Prohibition Commissioner to 
modify this regulation the representatives 
of the leading national associations in the 
alcohol using trades appealed to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, who after 
a full hearing first postponed and then 
rescinded the obnoxious regulation. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue after a 
hearing had revoked Treasury Decision 
3335, the Prohibition Commissioner soon 
thereafter promulgated Treasury Deci- 
sion 3398, including a substantially iden- 
tical provision incorporating in alcohol 
bonds the objectionable 25 per cent. liqui- 
dated damage clause. This provision was 
one of the two highly objectionable fea- 
tures of Treasury Decision 3335, and all 
the officials of the Prohibition Bureau 
who were concerned in the drafting and 
promulgation of Treasury Decision 3398 
were fully informed in advance of the at- 
titude of the alcohol using trades, and 
especially of the universal fear that the 
incorporation in alcohol bonds of a liqui- 
dated damage clause would not only 
greatly increase premiums but would 
jeopardize the very existence of thou- 
sands of reputable concerns which might 
become involved in some slight technical 
irregularity under the exceedingly com- 
plicated code of the prohibition law and 
regulations. 


So drastic was this regulation that 
many members appealed to their Senators 
and Congressmen for their assistance in 
securing its revocation, whereupon the 
prohibition unit officials wrote a large 
number of letters to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives charging that the opposition to 
the proposed change in the form of bonds 
was “merely propaganda worked up by a 
single individual,’”’ and that in spite of his 
efforts “‘legs than a dozen protests’? from 
interested parties had reached the bureau. 
This campaign on the part of the Prohi- 
bition Commissioner was carried to such 
an extent that both the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the Secretary of the 
Treasury were induced to sign letters ad- 
dressed to prominent public men belittling 
the opposition to this regulation and 
charging the protestants with improper 


. motives and with gross ignorance of the 


subject under discussion. 


The moral turpitude involved in the 
course pursued by the prohibition officials 
in this case may be appreciated, to a 
partial extent at least, when it is stated 
that before these letters to public men 
were dispatched by the commissioner a 
United States District Court in deciding 
an important case had sustained in effect 
every essential point embraced in the 
contention of those represenetatives of 
the trades who had protested against the 
regulations referred to. Finally the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was in- 
duced to make a personal investigation of 
the matter, and upon a careful review of 
the legal aspects of the case reached the 
conclusion that the government could not 
maintain its position with reference to 
the proposed bonds and therefore revoked 
= objectionable features of the regula- 
ions. 

It is a highly significant fact that an 
appeal having been taken by the govern- 
ment from the decision of the district 
court rejecting the 25 per cent. liquidated 
damage clause, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals has recently affirmed 
the ruling of the court below, holding in 
effect that in the case of the violation of 
the prohibition law or regulations there- 
under the government is entitled only to 
the fines, penalties, taxes, etc., imposed 
by law and cannot collect a dollar in addi- 
tion thereto as liquidated damages. 


New Regulations Covering Basic Per- 
mits 

New regulations have been issued cov- 
ering basic permits which, taken as a 
whole, promise to provide a substantial 
measure of relief to all permit holders. 
With a view to issuing permit renewals 
more promptly the bureau some time ago 
announced the amendment of Regulations 
No. 60 so as to require applications for 
renewals to be made during the period 
beginning July 1 and ending August 31. 
In thus advancing the period in which re- 
newal applications must be made the bu- 
reau hoped to complete the examination 
of all applications and to issue the great 
bulk if not all of the 1924 permits on or 
before January 1 next. Through bulletins 
to our members the association has re- 
peatedly called attention to the impor- 
tance of the early filing of applications for 
renewals, and it is assumed that all of 
our members have now applied for their 
1924 renewals. In this connection the at- 
tention of members is drawn to the fol- 
lonringy extract from the amended regula- 

ons:— 

A permit, the renewal of which has been 
duly applied for but not acted upon before 
the end of the year, because of delay in 
the office of the director or commissioner, may 
continue in force as a renewal permit until 
the 31st day of January of the following year: 
Provided, however, That if any permitee who 
has not received notice of action upon his 
application on or before January 1 shall notify 
the Prohibition Commissioner, Washington, 
D. C., by registered letter mailed between’ the 
ist and 15th of January that such application 
was filed (giving the facts) and that no notice 
of action thereon has been received, then his 
permit may remain in force as a renewal per- 
mit until his application for renewal is acted 
upon. The permitee will send to the director 
for his information, by mail or otherwise, a 
copy of such notice, with the number of the 
registry receipt issued for the letter, to the 
commissioner noted thereon. Failure to send 
such copy will cause the director to refuse to 
issue permits to purchase to, or addressed to, 
the permittee, until such time as such copy 
is furnished or the director is otherwise satis- 








fied that the permit remains in force and 
effect. 

Your committee has already drawn at- 
tention to the fact that at the instance of 
the Alcohol Trades Advisory Committee 
the Prohibition Bureau has decided that 
the law does not require the annual re- 
newal of permits to use alcohol for manu- 
facturing purposes. At this writing the 
exact procedure that will be followed by 
the permit division of the unit in dealing 
with applications for renewals of manu- 
facturers’ permits already received has 
not been determined. It is made clear, 
however, that permits issued to manufac- 
turers for the calendar year 1924 will not 
thereafter be required to be renewed. 


= 

Wholesale druggists throughout the 
country seconded the efforts of our rep- 
resentative, furnishing definite data dem- 
onstrating not only the great cost of the 
proposed procedure, but the inability of 
Prohibition Directors to conform to the 
48-hour time limit. Commissioner Blair 
finally decided to call upon the recently 
appointed advisory trades committee for 
an expression of views. The members of 
the committee consulted agreed unani- 
mously that the filing of small orders for 
alcohol without a moment’s delay was 
absolutely essential; hence, after satis- 
fying himself that it would be next to 
impossible for Prohibition Directors to 
maintain a 48-hour service, and that even 
if this were done the cost of complying 
with the regulations would be prohibitory, 
the commissioner, under date of May 29, 
1923, promulgated an amendment to T. D. 
3449 allowing an exemption from the con- 
firmation requirement of permits to pur- 
chase alcohol in quantities of ten gallons 
or less. 

Commissioner Blair has frequently been 
appealed to for relief from drastic regula- 
tions promulgated by the Prohibition Unit, 
but in no case has he shown a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the requirements 
of the legitimate drug trade than in the 
rescinding of the obnoxious provision of 
T. D. 3449. 


Ten Per Cent. Potable Liquor Ruling 
Sustained by Courts 


When the burden of distributing potable 
liquor, as well as alcohol, in wholesale 
quantities devolved upon the wholesale 
drug trade pursuant to an opinion de- 
livered by the Attorney-General, it be- 
came necessary for the Prohibition Com- 
missioner to place a limit upon the 
amount of potable liquor that might be 
sold. After careful consideration it was 
determined to adopt a rule under which 
a wholesale druggist would be allowed to 
sell in any one calendar year a quantity 
of potable liquor valued at not to exceed 
10 per cent. of his turnover of general 
drug merchandise (exclusive of alcohol 
and potable liquor) sold by him during 
the preceding year. 

This rule has worked very satisfactorily 
and in very few, if any, cases has the 
bureau found it necessary to authorize 
any increase in this quota. From time to 
time, however, the question has been 
raised as to the legal authority of the 
Commissioner to prescribe the 10 per cent. 
limit and on more than one occasion ef- 
forts have been made by certain distilling 
interests to secure the abolition of the 
limit evidently in the hope that a larger 
sale of potable liauor might thus be ob- 
tained. The fact is, however, that experi- 
ence has demonstrated beyond question 
that the 10 per cent. limit is adequate 
to supply the legitimate medicinal needs 
of the entire country. As bearing upon 
the question of the legality of the limit- 
ation, however, it is interesting to note 
that one of the Federal courts, in charg- 
ing a jury, has accepted the limiting as 
a reasonable regulation within the au- 
thority of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue pursuant to the Volstead act. 
In this case a concern that had procured 
a wholesale druggist’s permit was charged 
with exceeding the 10 per cent. limit, and 
the evidence having been presented to 
the iury the judge proceeded to deliver 
his charge in part as follows:— 


At the time they got the permit there was no 
limit on the amount of whisky that a whole- 
sale druggist could sell, but upon Auégust 3, 
1921, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
promulgated a regulation which is known as 
Treasury Decision 3208: it was approved Au- 
gust 3, 1921, by A. W. Mellon, Secretarv of 
the Treasury, and published upon the 11th of 
August, and became effective upon the 15th of 
August. The purpose of the regulation was to 
define what a wholesale druggist was with 
regard to the whisky business By the pro- 
hibition law whisky cou'd be sold in wholesale 
quantities by the distillers and it could also 
be sold by wholesale druggists for medicinal 
purposes, Of course, the object of the law 
was to prevent the sale of whisky and other 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, and 
in order to make the law effective which pro- 
hibited the selling of whisky for beverage pur- 
poses, it was deemed necessary by Congress to 
regulate those who might sell it for non-bev- 
erage purposes, for medicinal purposes; and 
in making such regulations Congress provided 
that whisky might be sold by wholesale drug- 
gists, and gave the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue the right to make the necessary 
regulations to carry out the act. And the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue made this reg- 
ulation for the purpose, among other purposes, 
of defining what a wholesale druggist was, 
and how much whisky business a wholésale 
druggist ordinarily might do and still keep 
himself within the class of a wholesale drug- 
gist. And the regulation was:— 


“The term ‘wholesale druggist’ means a 
person who is engaged in the business of sel!- 
ing at wholesale a representative assortment 
of pharmaceuticals and other articles and ma- 
terials, such as drugs, oils, chemicals, proprie- 
tary medicines and druggists’ sundries, and. 
who carry a stock of representative pharma- 
ceuticals and such other articles and mate- 
rials in such assortments and quantities as 
will enable him regularly to supply from 
stock from day to day the usual and imme- 
diate medical requirements of retail druggists, 
pharmacists, physicians, hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, and who is duly qualified under the 
laws of the State in which he does business to 
carry on such business. ... All sales at whole- 
sale of intoxicating liquor other than alcohol 
shall be either in the manufacturers’ original 
package or in bottles. Whenever distilled 
spirits, other than alcohol, for domestic use, 
is placed in bottles, such bottles shall not be 
of a greater capacity than one pint. All sales 
at wholesale cf alcohol, except in tank cars, 
shall be in original stamped packages only."’ 

Then the regulation goes on, and this is the 
essential point for the purposes of our case:— 

‘“‘No wholesale druggist shall be permitted to 
procure, or withdraw, or sell potable liquor’ — 
by that is meant drinkable liquor—‘‘not includ- 
ing high-proof alcohol, during any one month 
in an aggregate amount greater than 10 per 
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cent. (measured in dollars and cents) of his 
entire average monthly bona fide drug busi- 
ness sales (an exchange of any part of his 
stock or the exchange of any goods or property 
is not @ sale), during the quarter immediately 
preceding the first day of the month during 
which he proposes to withdraw. procure or 
sell, unless he shows to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner that such excess quantity 1s 
reasonably required for the legitimate purposes 
of his business.’’ 

Now, how did this regulation operate? He 
could not sell whisky in any one month ex- 
ceeding one-tenth the average of his drug sales 
for the three preceding months. For instance:— 
If his drug sales for January, February and 
March averaged five thousand dollars, his liquor 
business for April could not exceed one-tenth 
of five thousand dollars, that is to say, five 
hundred dollars would be his limit of whisky 
business for April. Take three months’ busi- 
ness, take the average of those three months, 
and 10 per cent. of that is the liquor business, 
the whisky business, that he could do in tne 
next month. In other words, the regulation 
was, in effect, that a wholesale druggist might 
do a whisky business equal tc one-tenth of his 
drug business, calculated in the way that I 
have indicated. But the regulation was not 
that rigid. It had this proviso, that if the rea- 
sonable requirements of the wholesale druggist’s 
business warranted the sale of more whisky 
he might be permitted by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to sell in excess of this 
10 per cent.; that is to say, he could make 
application and a proper showing to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that the sales of 
10 per cent. did not meet the reasonable re- 
quirements of his wholesale drug business, and 
if so the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
could issue to him an additional authority to 
exceed the 10 per cent. But there is no evi- 
dence of any such application or any right to 
sell such excess authorized to these defend- 
ants in this case. 

Such, gentlemen, is the regulation which be- 
came a part of this permit; and it is for you 
to say on the evidence whether these defend- 
ants conspired to violate it or whether they did 
not. That is the pivotal thing in this case. 
When you have determined that it will go a 
long way toward the decision of the case. 

It will be noted that in this case the 
court recognized not only the propriety of 
the 10 per cent. limit on the sales of 
potable liquor, but also the definition of 
the term “wholesale druggist’? which was 
adopted by the Prohibition Commissioner 
after consultation with representatives of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Adjustment of Inventory Requirement 


Throughout the early months of the 
current year many of our members were 
harassed by demands made by local 
Prohibition Directors for detailed in- 
ventories of their stocks. In some cases 
these demands covered entire inventories 
while in others it was insisted that each 
wholesale druggist should supply the 
director with an inventory showing in 
detail at least $25,000 worth of miscel- 
laneous drug merchandise proportionately 
classified. These demands were based 
upon the attitude of certain officials of the 
permit division who took the position 
that the requirement that a new appii- 
cant for a wholesale druggist’s permit 
should be able to show an inventory of 
at least $25.000 worth of drug merchan- 
dise should be applied to every wholesale 
drug house in order that the bureau 
might avoid a charge of discrimination. 

In a comparatively large number of 
cases applications for renewals of per- 
mits were held up by the bureau because 
of failure to receive detailed inventories 
and the issuing of many permits was 
indefinitely delayed. The Association’s 
Washington representative, who had de~ 
voted much time to the matter in dis- 
pute, finally succeeded in effecting an 
arrangement under which the demand for 
detailed inventories as a condition prece- 
dent to the issuing of permits was with- 
drawn with the understanding that for 
the purpose of standardization the prac- 
tice of the bureau ‘and avoiding any 
charge of discrimination members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion will supply the bureau with a car- 
bon copy of the first $25,000 worth of 
their next annual inventory as the in- 
ventory runs. The bureau assumes that 
the majority of the members of this as- 
sociation take an inventory on January 
1; hence no requirement has been en- 
forced that the excerpts from the inven- 
tory referred to shal! be furnished at 
the time application is made for a fe- 
newal of permit; the bureau simply re- 
lying upon members of the association 
to file the excerpts from the inventory 
as soon as same is made and will issue 
1924 permits upon the basis of the usual 
sworn statement showing the totals of 
inventory by classes of merchandise 
heretofore required. 

In this connection our Washington rep- 
resentative recently obtained a ruling of 
much importance to jobbers who have re- 
ceived demands from local prohibition 
directors for monthly reports of their 
total sales of drug merchandise, alcohol 
and potable liquors. After careful in- 
vestigation of the matter the Prohibition 
Commissioner took the _ position that 
there is no authority in the law or regu- 
lations for eequiring monthly reports and 
further that the statement of monthly 
sales annually submitted by jobbers as 
a basis for the renewal of basic permits 
need not be delivered to local directors 
but may be sent directly to Washington. 
Many business men regard as confidential 
all figures concernig theie turnover es- 
pecially when progressively presented and 
as such figures have found their way 
into the possession of unauthorized per- 
sons through the offices of local directors 
the bureau has decided that the safest 
way to handle these statements is to have 
them sent direct to Washington. 


Prohibition Law Permits and Internal 
Revenue Licenses 


Notwithstanding the efforts made by 
the National olesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation and by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to make it clear to the drug trade 
that the $ Volstead _ prohibition act 
and the internal revenue laws are 
separate and distinct statutes and that 
a permit issued by the Prohibition Com- 
missioner to buy and sell alcohol does 
not absolve the permitee from the ne- 
cessity of qualifying as a wholesale or 
retail liquor dealer, or both, as the case 
may be, our Washington representative 
has found that there is still much con- 
fusion concerning the matter, even in the 
minds of our most experienced members, 
The authorization of a one-gallon- 
stamped statutory package of alcohol and 











the restrictions imposed by the Willis- 
Campbell act on the sale of sacramental 
wines have further confused the trade, 
and technical violations of the law and 
regulations have resulted in certain in- 
stances. 

With a view to clarifying the entire 
subject your committee would call the at- 


tention of the members of the associa- 
tion to the following extract from 
Pro.-mim, 62, issued by the Commis- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Decem- 


ber 15, 1921, amplifying and construing 
the regulations with respect to sales by 
wholesale druggists :-— 

The wholesale druggist is, like other persons 
dealing in liquor, subject to double restrictions 
and obligations (1) under the Internal Revenue 
Laws, and (2) under the National Prohibition 
Act. The obligations and _ restrictions im- 
posed by the Internal Revenue Laws are in 
addition to and independent of the obligations 
and restrictions imposed by the National Pro- 
hibition Act. Discharge of the obligations and 
compliance with the restrictions imposed by the 
Internal Revenue Laws confers no immunity 
from the obligations and restrictions which the 
National Prohibition Act imposes. 

Under the Internal Revenue Laws a whole- 
sale druggist must pay tax as a wholesale 
liquor dealer if he sells alcohol in a quantity 
of five wine gallons or over. If he sells alco- 
hol in a quantity of less than five wine gal- 
lons he must pay tax as a retail liquor dealer. 
Payment of one or both of these taxes confers 
no privileges, rights or immunities under the 
National Prohibition Act. On the other hand, 
the securing of a permit under and compliance 
with all the requirements of the National Pro- 
hibition Act confers no right to do business 
without making returns, paying taxes, etc., as 
the Internal Revenue Laws require. 

Before the wholesale druggist can sell al- 
cohol in any quantity, under the National Pro- 
hibition Act, he must receive a permit. A 
wholesa'e druggist as such can be given a permit 
to sell alcohol or any othe liquor at wholesale 
only. A permit to sell liquor at retail can be is- 
sued to a retail druggist only. However, the five- 
gallon line of demarcation imposed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Laws, a purely artificial and 
atbitrary standard adopted for taxing purposes 
only, does not apply to the National Prohibi- 
tion Act. Under the latter act the line of de- 
marcation between sales at retail and sales at 
wholesale is that fixed by ordinary trade prac- 
tice. Any sale, whether of more or less than 
five gallons, which is a sale at wholesale under 
ordinary trade practices, igs a sale at wholesale 
under the National Prohibition Act and may, 
so far as the National Prohibition Act is con- 
cerned, De made by one having a permit to 
sell at wholesale. However, one operating un- 
der a permit authorizing him to sell liquor at 
wholesale is subject to all the restrictions 
which the National Prohibition Act and the 
regulations issued thereunder impose on sales 
at wholesale, cegardless of any taxes he may 
pay. 

The authorization of the one-gallon- 
Stamped statutory package makes it ad- 
visable to still further clarify the situa- 
tion, especially in view of considerable 
diversity of practice on the part of pro- 
hibition directors in the matter of ap- 
proving applications for permits. Fol- 
lowing is a carefully formulated state- 
ment of the present position of the bu- 
reau, which oue members should examine 
with special care :— 

A concern holding a Volstead act basic 
permit as a wholesale drug house and an 
internal revenue license as a wholesale 
liquor dealer may sell alcohol in original 
stamped packages only of not less than 
five gallons and may also sell whisky in 
cases or bottles aggregating not less than 
five gallons. 

If such a concern also holds an inter- 
nal revenue retail liquor dealer’s license 
it may sell alcohol in one-gallon original 
stamped packages and it may sell whisky 
in such quantities as are considered to 
be wholesale transactions, even though 
such quantities may be less than five 
gallons, but it cannot fill physicians’ 
prescriptions. 

If, however, such concern desires to 
fill physicians’ prescriptions for whisky, 
wine or other potable liquors, it must 
maintain a bona fide retail department in 
charge of a registered pharmacist and 
procure a Volstead act basic permit as 
a eetail druggist in addition to obtain- 
ing an internal revenue retail liquor 
dealer’s license. In this retail department 
the sales of whisky are limited to filling 
physicians’ prescriptions and to. sales 
made on receipt of permits to purchase 
(1410s) of quantities not exceeding 4% 


gallons. 
Bottled-in-Bond Ruling 


Serious complaints having been pre- 
sented to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue by a committee of the American 
Medical Association to the effect that 
much of the whisky used by retail drug- 
gists in filling prescriptions was of an in- 
ferior quality, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under date of December 
22, 1922, promulgated T. D, 3418 in which 
he announced that:— 

In the interest of the public health, and to pre- 
vent the use cf impure, harmful and poisonous 
liquors, the withdrawal, for medicinal purposes, 
from distillery warehouses, general bonded 
warehouses, special bonded warehouses, concen- 
tration warehouses or other warehouses in 
which untaxed spirits are held, of only such 
spirits, not including alcchol, as are bottled-in- 
bond, will be permitted on and after April 1, 
1923, and special permits may be given to the 
owners of spirits in custom-bond and in free 
warehouses to bottle such spirits under the 
supervision of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and upon the owner’s giving sufficient 
bond against the unlawful diversion of such 
spirits while in transformation. 

While the drug trade both wholesale 
and retail suffered some inconvenience as 
the result of the bottled-in-bond ruling it 
should be said in a general way it has 
proven highly salutary and no doubt has 
provided a safeguard against the distribu- 
tion of impure and spurious whisky. At 
the instance of our Washington repre- 
sentative several cases of hardship due to 
delays encountered by our members in 
withdrawing prior to April 1 whisky 
owned by them were relieved by the 
bureau through the medium of special 
orders, but the trade adjusted itself to the 
new order of things with little or no diffi- 
culty. 

In this connection an attempt was made 
by certain distilling interests to take ad- 
vantage of the activity of the American 
Medical Association in seeking to obtain 
a supply of pure whisky for the filling of 
prescriptions to induce the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to raise the 10 per 
cent. limit covering the sale of potable 
licuor by wholesale druggists. Believing 
this regulation to be highly salutary the 
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representatives of your association op- 
posed this movement and it was again 
defeated. 


New Narcotic Order Form and Regu- 
lations 


Under date of April 6 the Internal 
Revenue Bureau issued Treasury Decision 
3460 substantially modifying the existing 
narcotic order form and making certain 
modifications in the regulations especially 
with respect to the existing trade practice 
concerning the handling of third party 
shipments, The new order form pre- 
scribed was a radical departure from that, 
in use. 

The task of having the order forms 
properly engraved proved to be much 
greater than had been anticipated; hence 
it became necessary to postpone the 
effective date of Treasury Decision 3460 
until March 15, 1924. Treasury Decision 
3473, issued May 5, provided specifically 
for this postponement, 

It is considered probable that certain 
constructive criticisms and suggestions 
for the modification of the new order 
form will be received by the bureau and it 
would not be surprising should both the 
order form and the regulations be sub- 
stantially modified before they are again 
promulgated. 


Alleged Delays in Rendering Narcotic 
Reports 


Early in April the officials of the Nar- 
cotic Division of the Prohibition Unit an- 
nounced that there had been much delin- 
quency in preceding months in the for- 
warding to Collectors of Internal Revenue 
of dealer’s monthly reports of narcotics 
handled, It was stated that during the 
six months ended December 31, 1922, no 
less than 450 dealers “were delinquent 
from three to six months” in rendering 
these reports. Included in this list were 
a few members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association. Because of 
the large number of delinquencies the 
narcotic division had been contemplating 
taking drastic steps to compel compliance 
with the regulations in the matter of 
promptly forwarding these reports. The 
association’s Washington representative, 
however, at a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the drug trade and Colonel 
Nutt, in charge of the enforcement of the 
narcotic law, suggested that the members 
of the national associations in the drug 
trade would promptly respond to a request 
from the offices of their respective or- 
ganizations to investigate the matter of 
delay and would give assurances that de- 
lays would not occur in the future. Colonel 
Nutt expressed himself as glad to adopt 
this suggestion and promised that no fur- 
ther action would be taken against de- 
linquents until reasonable opportunity 
had been given the several associations 
to bulletin their members. 


In accordance with this understanding 
members of this association on the de- 
linquent list received confidential advices 
of their delinquency whereupon investiga- 
tion developed the interesting fact that the 
“delinquencies” alleged were wholly neg- 
ligible and obviously should never have 
received the serious attention given them. 
From the statement originally made the 
impression was gathered by all parties to 
the conference with Colonel Nutt that the 
450 dealers were all upwards of ninety 
days in arrears in rendering several of 
their reports during the latter part of 
1922, while as a matter of fact there was 
a delay of one, two or three days on 
several occasions in forwarding their re- 
ports to collectors on or before the 
fifteenth of the month following the period 
covered thereby. 

Our members promptly forwarded let- 
ters of explanation to the Prohibition 
Commissioner, in some cases proving by 
registry receipts, etc., that absolutely no 
delay had occurred. Notwithstanding the 
absolute good faith shown by our mem- 
bers a number of them received peremp- 
tory letters of warning under date of April 
27 threatening prosecutions in the event 
of future failure to render returns exactly 
on the date required. The bureau's letter 
contained the following unfortunate 
language :— 

Section 1 of the act of December 17, 1914, as 
amended, required that ‘‘Importers, manufac- 
turers and wholesale dealers shall render such 
monthly returns .- . as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may by regulations 
require.”” Your failure te comply with the law 
in the instances above cited makes you liable 
to the penalties imposed by the Act. You are 
warned that any further cases of this char- 
acter will be reported to the United States At- 
torney by the Collector who has been furnished 
with a copy of this letter and directed so to 
proceed if any further delinquencies occur. 

It is believed that the above letter was 
sent out through inadvertance as_ the 
understanding arrived at with Colonel 
Nutt that no further action would be 
taken was clear and unmistakable. The 
officials of the bureau have expressed 
regret at the occurrence, 


Legalization of Price Maintenance 


For more than ten years manufac- 
turers and merchants in many lines of 
enterprise have knocked at the doors of 
Congress in vain seeking legislation that 
would legalize the maintenance of resale 
prices. ‘To-day, however, the outlook for 
the enactment of a well-balanced law per- 
mitting agreements to be made between 
manufacturers and dealers for the 
maintenance of prices is exceedingly 
bright. Not only has Congress become 
aroused to the importance of this legis- 
lation, but some of the most influential 
members of the administration have 
joined in the crusade and are preparing 
to co-operate heartily with the business 
men of the country. 

The outstanding fact in connection with 
this demand for legislation is the char- 
acter and present extent of the abuse 
which is sought to be corrected. Never 
in recent years have there been noted 
such evidences of the earnestness of 
businese men, both great and small, in an 
effort to secure remedial legislation. 
Without cegard to locality or class of 
products involved, the price cutters ap- 
pear to have been running amuck until 
legitimate merchants have become con- 
vinced that there is no help for’ the 
Situation short of comprehensive legisla- 
tion by the Federal Congress, 

The court decisions rendered during 
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the past eighteen months have clearly 
emphasized the necessity fer legislative 
relief. In the earlier cases the United 
States Supreme Court repeatedly ad- 
vanced the proposition that a manufac- 
turer or meechant might refuse to sell 
his goods for any reason or for no rea- 
son, and these decisions were universally 
accepted as authority for the refusal to 
sell to price cutters. In later decisions, 
however, the court has so ruled as to de- 
prive manufacturers and merchants of 
all practical means of enforcing their 
abstract rights. Thus, while a manufac- 
turer may refuse to sell to a price 
cutter, yet if he maintains a sys- 
tem by which he can inform him- 
self by co-operation with customers as 
to the particular dealers who cut prices, 
and if pursuant to information thus 
gathered*he systematically refuses to sell, 
he is held to be guilty of restraint of 
trade. Apparently nothing but a legisla- 
tive enactment by Congress can meet this 
situation. 

There have within recent months been 
theee important developments in the price 
maintenance campaign. First and fore- 
most, Secretary Hoover, the energetic and 
efficient head of the Department of Com- 
merce, has espoused the cause of price 
maintenance, which he believes to be an 
essential item in an effective code of 
business ethics. Second, a new price 
maintenance bill has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Schuyler Merwitt, of Connecti- 
cut, an influential member of _ the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which has jurisdiction 
of this important question. This bill 
resembles the so-called _Stephens-Kelly 
measure which has been pending for sev- 
eral years, but it does not contain the 
provision, objectionable in many quar- 
ters, which brings under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission all 
manufacturers who adopt a policy of 
maintaining their resale prices. Third, 
Representative M. Clyde Kelly of Penn- 
sylvania the present sponsor of the Ste- 
phens-Kelly bill, has obtained from Chair- 
man Winslow, of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a 
definite pledge that the pending price 
maintenance measures will be called up 
in his committee soon after the meet- 
ing of the new Congress next Decem- 
ber, and made the subject of early de- 
liberation and prompt action. 

Your committee suggests that at this 
convention strong resolutions be adopted 
favoring this legislation. It is hoped, 
however, that you will not attempt to 
differentiate between the pending bills, 
but will endorse the principle underlying 
them, leaving it for the wisdom of the 
House Committee to determine the exact 
form which the legislation should take. 


Mennen Company’s Selling Policy 
Upheld 


A sweeping decision of the United 
States Supreme Court of epoch-making 
importance to jobbers was rendered on 
June 11, 1923, when the court denied the 
application of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for a review of the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, in the case of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission vs. The Mennen 
Co. The full text of this decision was 
published for the information of our 





members in N.W.D.A. Bulletin No. 69. 
The Mennen Co. had classified certain 
co-operative wholesalers, chain stores and 
buying clubs as retailers, and accorded 
them the retail price, reserving its whole- 
sale prices for such customers as were 
engaged only in the wholesale business. 
The court held this classification by the 
Mennen Co, to be reasonable and fair. 


This decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court establishes clearly the fol- 
lowing rights of a manufacturer engaged 
in a wholly private business, in the ab- 
sence of any intention to create a monop- 
oly, or of a combination or conspiracy 
with any other party :— 


1. The right to sell only to individuals, firms 
or corporations of his own selection, and to 
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decline to sell to all others for any reason or 


for no reason. He may sell only to wholesalers, 
or he may sell only to retailers, or he may 
sell to both wholesalers and retailers. 

2. The right to establish and announce list 
prices for wholesalers and different list prices 
for retailers, 

8. The right to classify customers as whole- 
Salers or as retailers on the basis of the 
character of theis selling, regardiess of quan- 
tity purchased. 

The dec.sion does not give the right to 
a group or association of manufacturers 
to adopt in combination a sales policy sim- 
ilar to that of the Mennen Co., or to a 
group or association of dealers the right 
to coerce manufacturers into adopting such 
a sales policy. It likewise gives no right 
to a group or association of dealers to 
coerce manufacturers to abandon the Men- 
nen or a similar sales policy and to adopt 
one based on quantity price schedules. 

What every wholesale druggist and 
every manufacturer should clearly under- 
stand is that a manufacturer by his own 
individual voluntary action may vary his 
schedules of prices and may establish 
wholesale prices and retail prices, allow- 
ing wholesale prices only to wholesalers 
of his own selection and charging retail 
prices to all retailers regardless of the 
quantity purchased. 


The Ladd Commerce Bill 


In March, 1922, Senator Ladd of North 
Dakota introduced a bill that has aroused 
considerable interest throughout the drug 
trade “‘to define commerce and to estab- 
lish when or where an article is in inter- 
state commerce and when subject to the 
laws’ of a state and for other purposes.” 
This bil undertook to differentiate between 
Federal and State jurisdiction by an arbi- 
trary enactment, the constitutionality of 
which is more than dubious. The evi- 
dent purpose of the author of the bill 
is to extend the jurisdiction of the State 
laws to the utmost limit with a view to 
removing the immunities which under deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court 
have applied to commodities under cer- 
tain circumstances because of the fact 
they have been subject to interstate trans- 
portation. 

The Ladd measure was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
but that committee displayed very little 
interest in it and the last Congress ad- 
journed before the bill could make any 
substantial progress. 


The Calder Food and Drug Bill 


The Calder food and drug bill designed 
to prevent the States in their own laws 
and regulations relating to the misbrand- 
ing of foods and drugs from interfering 
with products that have been transported 
in interstate commerce and which meet 
all the requirements imposed by the pro- 
visions of the Federal food and drugs acts 
and laws amendatory thereof, made no 
progress during the jear. This bill has 
encountered the opposition of certain of- 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture 
who feel that it would impair the con- 
trol by States of the local food and drug 
situation which is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Federal authorities. 


Slacker Package Bill 


The so-called “slacker package” bill pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives by 
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Representative Haugen on behalf of the 
Department of Agriculture died on the 
Congressional calendar upon the last ad- 
journment. This bill provides that pack- 
ages of food products should be held to 
be misbranded irrespective of whether or 
not the quantity of the contents be plainly 
and conspicuously marked on the outside 
of the package “if the package be not 
filled with the food it purports to con- 
tain” or “if it be in a container made, 
formed or shaped so as to deceive or mis- 
lead the purchaser as to quantity, quality, 
size, kind or origin of the food therein.” 
It will be noted that the bill relates solely 
to food products and that in all probability 
it would not affect any branch of our 
trade except possibly manufacturers of 


flavoring »xtracts who sometimes use a 
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so-called “panel” bottle which certain in- 
terests have alleged is deceptive as to its 
contents even though the same may be 
plainly marked thereon. 


The Haugen bill passed the House of 
Representatives in the last two Congresses, 
but received no attention at the hands of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Section I]—State Legislation 


The value of organization work was 
amply demonstrated during the past leg- 
islative year during which there were in 
all some forty-three sessions of State leg- 
islatures. These considered a vast number 
of bills affecting the drug trade and phar- 
macy in some degree. Fortunately, how- 
ever, in view of the fact that the manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail drug trade 
were well organized in each State, but few 
measures of a burdensome or inimical 
character were enacted into law. 


Your committee will not go into detail 
as to results in various States, but wishes 
to present a few typical illustrations which 
will serve as examples of the character 
of State legislation that should be care- 
fully considered. Subjects of legislation 
in one State are likely to be taken up in 
others and it is well to be informed on 
what may be proposed at any time. 


In a considerable number of States there 
was a proposal to restrict the sales of 
all drugs and medicines, including pro- 
prietary goods and household drugs to 
registered pharmacies, or to require such 
sales to be made under the supervision 
of a registered pharmacist. None of these 
measures became law. If drugs and medi- 
cines are of proper quality and are prop- 
erly dispensed, it seems to us that the 
matter of title thereto is of no particular 
public concern. 


Drug Store Ownership 


As a measure of protection against the 
inroads of the newer stores opened to 
evade the provisions of the prohibition 
law, the pharmacists in New York State 
succeeded in securing the enactment and 
approval by the Governor of a law amend- 
ing the pharmacy act restricting the own- 
ership of drug stores or pharmacies to reg- 
istered pharmacists. This law does not 
affect existing corporate ownerships, but 
prevents anyone other than a registered 
pharmacist from opening a drug store in 
the future. It will prohibit corporate 
ownership or the transfer of drug stores 
from individual to corporate ownersnip. 
There has been much said on both sid+s 
of this measure. Its advocates ccntend 
that it will end the establishment cf s0- 
called “bootleg” drug stores. The rea- 
sonableness of this kind of legislaticn is 
advanced on the theory that no corpora- 
tion is allowed to practice medicine and 
therefore no corporation should be ailowed 
to practice pharmacy. On the vther hand, 
the opposition points out that the cases 
are rot parallel, and a more logical argu- 
ment is that a corporation may own and 
operate a hospital and hire medical eid, 
and likewise a corporation should be per- 
mitted to own and operate drug stores 
which employ registered pharmacists. 

An aggravating situation has arisen as 
the result of an amendment to the West 
Virginia State prohibition law. Every 
user and dealer in alcohol in West Vir- 
ginia is required to obtain a permit and 
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pay a special excise tax, and must obtain 
permits to purchase and have his orders 
approved by the State prohibition director. 
These taxes are being enforced on whole- 
sale druggists and manufacturers of al- 
cohol located outside the State by the 
very simple process of withholding ap- 
proval of alcohol permits of retail drug- 
gists and manufacturers unless the source 
of supply named in the State permit to 
purchase has registered and paid tax in 
West Virginia. Your committee cites this 
case as an illustration of the need for 
more uniform procedure with respect to 
State prohibition laws. We feel that it 
would be desirable to request the National 
Drug Trade Conference ani its constitu- 
ent members to prepare a uniform State 
alcohol regulatory act that would serve 





as a guide for the entire trade in pro- 
tecting itself in State legislation. This 
bill should provide for no additional taxes, 
records, reports, but should aim to employ 
the State police powers for the enforce- 
ment of the national act and thus re- 
lieve the trade of the necessity of burden- 
some and costly dual supervision, much of 
which is unnecessary. 


There were a number of revisions of tax 
laws, and your committee notes with re- 
gret an increasing tendency on the part 
of legislatures to.single out a number of 
articles handled by the drug trade as ob- 
jects for heavy taxation. It behooves every 
member to carefully watch the trend of 
State government expenditures, which 
have been mounting at an exceedingly 
rapid rate during the past few years, so 
that business, especially the drug busi- 
ness, already overburdened with taxes, 
restrictions and regulations, will not be 
made the object of discriminatory tax leg- 
islation. 

It is a pleasure to note that in Ohio 
there was a successful elimination of the 
dual permit system of securing alcohol 
and also a change in the State narcotic 
law to make it conform to the Federal 
statute. Iowa also enacted a narcotic law 
harmonious with the Federal law. In 
New York State, no narcotic legislation 
succeeded, save the simple prohibition 
aga.nst the sale and possession of co- 
caine for other than medicinal purposes. In 
Washington a retail dealer is required to 
secure the signature of a person securing 
narcotic drugs on the back of the prescrip- 
tion, as the result of a new narcotic law. 
This requirement was abandoned in en- 
forcing the Harrison narcotic law as it 
was deemed to be of little value in pre- 
venting unlawful use of narcotics, and 
quite annoying to patients, physicians 
and pharmacists, as it frequently happens 
that prescriptions for narcotic drugs are 
not presented by the person for whom they 
are prescribed. There are other argu- 
ments, such as the psychological effect on 
the patient when asked to sign a prescrip- 
tion because it contains a narcotic drug. 

Your committee feels that our members 
should, when considering State narcotic 
legislation, be guided by the model State 
narcotic bill submitted to the National 
Drug Trade Conference, and referred by 
our delegates to this association for ratifi- 
cation, 

In conclusion we wish to thank the State 
pharmaceutical associations and other or- 
ganizations who have co-operated with 
your committee in all efforts to protect 
the best interests of the trade. Our own 
members should co-operate fully with 
members of other organizations in legis- 
lative work. 


In connection with his report, Mr. 
Crounse displayed the. chart ceproduced 
herewith and explained it. 

Mr. Crounse:—This chart_shows at a 
glance the effect of the policy of prohibi- 
tion enforcement both by Commissioner 


Haynes, and his predecessor, Mr. 
Kramer. 

This begins, you will all notice, in 
July, 1919, and in this column we have 


the quantities in gallons of alcohol with- 
drawn. Starting in August, 1919, at a 


period when the government control fol- 
lowing the war of the output of alcohol, 
which had been commandeered for the 
manufacture of munitions, 


the quantity 


consumed rose until it reached about nor- 
mal, 1,750,000 gallons; that was in Janu- 
ary, 1920. 

The prohibition law became effective 
on the sixteenth of that month. Mr. 
Kramer, then commissioner, had made 
preparations to take care of all applica- 
tions for alcohol permits, and he 
shoveled them out to all comers. He 
testified himself, before the House 
Judiciary Committee, that during the early 
months of prohibition enforcement, he is- 
sued 12,000 oe 15,000 permits to use al- 
cohol to individuals and concerns which 
had never before been engaged in any 
business in which alcohol was consumed. 
The result was what might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances, 

The withdrawal of alcohol in one month 
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rose to 4,000,000 gallons, and you will 
notice until October of 1920, they ran 
along at about that level. 

By that time Mr. Kramer was satisfied 
that he had given a patent of protection 
to a large number of bootleggers, and he 
began ruthlessly cancelling those out- 
standing permits, and at once you see the 
effect. In a very short time consumption 
went back to the normal pre-war level, 
pre-prohibition level. 

Mr. Kramer has frankly admitted the 
mistakes he made, and we have got to for- 
give him, because he was a very frank 
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man, and a man who always gave care- 
ful consideration to our protests. 

From this time on Mr. Haynes’ ad- 
ministration began the drastic regula- 
tions of the use of alcohol, and it has 
carried consumption down until today it 
is about 750,000 gallons, or about one- 
half of what it was in pre-prohibition 
days, when there couldn’t have been any 
question about the proper use of alcohol. 

I think that shows, gentleman, better 
than any lengthy argument, or any dis- 
cussion, just exactly what the practical 
effect upon our and other alcohol using 
industries, of the drastic recommenda- 
tions pursued by Mr. Haynes. 


President Bogart:—I have begun to have a fear that some of our members had 
forgotten and thought our time for adjournment was twelve instead of one o’clock. 
One o’clock is the time set, and at one we will adjourn, but we have some exceedingly 
important business ahead of us, and I hope those of you who can remain will remain. 

Mr. Crounse has given us a very general review of the work that has been done 
in Washington, and has shown us clearly the great necessity of steady watching. 


A discussion of this report.would lead us into a great many channels. 


This 


evening at the jobbers’ meeting Mr. Crounse will hold an open forum, and will discuss 
with anyone any question that will arise, and if you do not object, the discussion of 


this report will be left over at this time. 
will have no time left. 


Should we include it in here, I expect we 
As I hear no objection, that course will be followed. 


Mr. Hover has prepared for us a very full discussion of the price maintenance 


question. 


Mr. Hover, I am going to ask you whether or not in your judgment there 


is going to be time for you to do justice to that, or whether it should be put over 
to a time when we possibly will have more time available. 


Mr. 


twenty minutes to read my report. 
twenty minutes more for discussion. 


N Hover:—That would depend largely upon the interest which this dis- 
cussion might have with the members of the organization. 


It would take about 


If we adjourn at one o’clock, that will give us 


President Bogart:—Then we will proceed with the report of the Special Com- 


mittee on Price Maintenance. 


Mr. Hover presented the following report:— 


Report of Special Committee on Price Maintenance 
Problems 


Price maintenance is the right of the 
individual manufacturers to elect the con- 
ditions under which the article that he 
produces shall reach the ultimate con- 
sumer, and involves questions that in char- 
acter are both economic and social. 


In a discussion of this subject it must 
be conceded that our Western civiliza- 
tion has in the past, and does at present, 
afford greater opportunities for individual 
initiative and reward than is true of any 
other locality on earth. One of the funda- 
mental principles underlying our national 
life is the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity for the individual and the right of 
the individual to enjoy the fruits of legiti- 
mate creative labor. The lawful exercise 
of constructive genius has never been 
questioned. Is it not true, that, in the pro- 
duction of a new article of recognized 
value, manufactured and _ distributed 
through the usual channels of trade, the 
originator has acquired certain proprety 
rights? If by restrictive legislation prop- 
erty rights thus acquired are not fully 
protected, does not the result affect ad- 


versely a vital fundamental principle? 
Namely. the destruction of individual 
initiative. In other words, destroy indi- 


vidualism and the rights of the individual 
to protect the results of creative labor, 
and you undermine and destroy the very 
enon of our national and industrial 
ife. 


Of the leading industrial and commercial 
nations of the world, the United States 
stands alone in failing to recognize the 
fundamental right of the producer to pro- 
tect that which he produces. A _ special 
committee acting in behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America, in the investigation of resale 
price maintenance, has this to say re- 
garding practices of other nations in re- 
spect to this question: 


The use of contracts, which result in 
the maintenance of resale prices is per- 
mitted under the English common law, 
unon the principles of which practically 
all of the American judge-made law is 
based. The use of such contracts is per- 
mitted also in a number of other impor- 
tant commercial countries, notably Ger- 
mney, France, Belgium, Denmark and 
others. 


Until the recent decisions of the supreme 
court such contracts were considered legal 
in this country. These contracts, of course, 
bound the parties to them, and being legal, 
upon well established principles of law, it 
was actionable for a third party know- 
ingly to procure their violations. 


Goodwill and Its Protection 


Goodwill. while generally regarded as 
an intangible asset, is, nevertheless, at 
times a valuable one. especially is this 
true in connection with the manufacture 
of a successful nationally advertised ar- 
ticle. in which case goodwill as represented 
by friendly co-operation on the part of the 
distributor, wholesale and retail. is quite 
essential that the maximum benefit may be 
derived as a result of selling and adver- 
tising expenditures. 

It is to the interest of the manufacturer, 
as well as the consumer, that channels 
of distribution should at all times remain 
open and free from obstruction. If, as a 
result of a period of price-cutting, resist- 
ance is created on the part of dissatisfied 
distributors, either in the shape of utter 
indifference or refusal to handle unprofit- 
able lines of merchandise, goodwill is 
thereby destroyed. cost of distribution is 
increased to the detriment of the manu- 
facturer and added expense is saddled 
upon the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Crounse, our Washington represent- 
ative, recently contributed to the Hard- 
ware Age a very valuable and interesting 
article on price maintenance, in which he 
had this to say regarding the value of 
goodwill: 

The tremendous value of goodwill from the 
standpoint of beth manufacturer and mer- 
chant is gradually coming to be recognized, 
not only by Congress, but by the executive 
departments, especially in connection with the 
problems of the income tax unit of the Treas- 
ury. A few years ago the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue was disposed to treat very 
lightly the factor of goodwill in figuring the 
capitalization of corporations and partnerships. 
Its intangible character was pointed out and 
emphasis was put upon the fact that it was 
apt to fluctuate from time to time. 

In more recent legislation, however, Con- 
gress has seen fit to recognize goodwill as a 
highly important factor. and one which fig- 
ures lazgely in determining the reasonableness 
of capitalization as well as probable earning 
power. 

All of this goes to emphasize the importance 
of protecting goodwill and of providing laws 
under which the manufacturer may, to a rea- 
sonable extent, control the conditions under 
which his product passes to the ultimate con- 





sumer, _ whose judgment as to its quality and 
desirability must always be final. 


Possible Misrepresentation Should Be 
Avoided 


The manufacturer of a given article 
should have the right to determine that 
his product may reach the consumer with- 
out misrepresentation, actual or implied. 
When a well-known article of established 


value is sold for less than the value placed 
upon it by the manufacturer, a question 
of doubt frequently enters the mind of the 
consumer as to the quality of the article 
so offered. The psychological effect upon 
the purchaser is quite as effective as ac- 
tual misrepresentation on the part of the 
dealer, who might favor a competitive 
article carrying a greater margin of profit. 


A prominent manufacturer of safety 
razors told your chairman a few months 
ago that price cutting had multiplied many 
times complaints received from consumers 
regarding the quality of his products, al- 
though there had been absolutely no 
oonee in either materials or workman- 
ship. 


Views on Price Maintenance 


One of the most valuable addresses dedi- 
cated to the cause of price maintenance 
was delivered by Nelson B. Gaskill, a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, before the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives in New York May 9, 1923. 
Your committee would strongly recommend 
a careful study of this address on the part 
of our membership. The address as a 
whole is altogether too long to insert in 
a report of this character, but as indi- 
cating to some extent the conclusions of 
the writer, the following paragraphs and 
parts of paragraphs have been used: 


To the inability of the manufacturer to pro- 
tect the price of his product may be attributed 
quite as much as to any cther cause the ten- 
dency to deterioration of quality, which is a 
distressing manifestation along many lines to- 
day. Deterioration of quality is a remedy al- 
ternative only to going out of business, which 
is forced upon the producer, who cannot to 
any effective degree protect the selling price 
of his product, 


The maunfacturer cannot, unless he is pre- 
pared to meet the expense of direct distribu- 
tion, fail to recognize the unity of interest 
between himself and his distributors, and unless 
he can prevent his product going ‘into the 
hands of the distributor, who is not protecting 
the selling pice, the lowered price becomes by 
force of necessity the price which the manu- 
facturer must adopt, with whatever changes 
in the preceding stages of manufacture and 
distribution as may be required to meet the 
lowered return. The seeming advantage which 
the consumer realizes from this condition is 
illusory and transient. The protected price is 
a protection to the consumer which he fails 
to realize, in that once a protected price is 
established for a commodity its increase is a 
matter of almost insurmountable difficulty. 


There is danger in monopoly, there is injury 
in restraint of trade, and these p:actices are 
denied by the law because they close the door 
of opportunity to the individual, the mainte- 
nance of which as a free and open channel is 
essential not only to American institutions, 
but to the exact operation of the competitive 
system. Where monopoly is sought in a rela- 
tively few instances, where combinations in re- 
straint of trade occasionally make their ap- 
pearance, while the alarm from these mani- 
festations is justifiable and is not to be min- 
imized, a constant danger lies in the practice 
now so prevalent of single line leaders sold 
below cost for the purpose of inducing other 
business or establishments in which many 
lines are sold below cost with concealed 
profits in other sales, which not only equalize 
the loss, but translate the whole practice into 
a profit balance. The most effective remedy, 
resale price maintenance, must, in my opinion, 
be recovered, not only for the sake of the 
manufacturer or the distributor, but for the 
sake of those who tomorrow and the day 
after tomorrow will sek to enter into business 
as individuals, and find the door of opportunity 
closed against them unless this unbalanced 
method of selling is checked. 


To accomplish this result legislation will be 
needed. This legislation should, in my opinion, 
distinguish clearly between a producer and his 
selected distributors, and those other groups 
whose agreements may well be regarded as 
inimical to the policy stated in the Sherman 
law. 

It is likely that there will be abuses of free- 
dom in the exercise of this system, but the 
responsibility therefor will be readily placed, 
and if corrective measures are necessary they 
can be accurately focused upon the sources from 
which the abuses arise. And even though such 
abuses should be anticipated, that anticipation 
should not deter us from the removal of the 
barriers which now exist against the effective 
exercise of that which has been constantly 
and consistently declared to be a legal right. 
Leaving the doors always open for advance 












along the lines wherein true endeavor rightly 
directed may produce desirable benefits, we 
need have no fear of our ability to cope with 
the occasional abuse. The denial of a right to 
prevent possible wrong is itself the greater 
wrong. 

Louis D. Brandeis, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, prior 
to his appointment to that body, said:— 


The (Kelly-)Stephens bill is a bill to prevent 
monopoly; to prevent it by preventing cut- 
throat competition. Retailers the country over 
have been finding out that price cutting is 
one of the causes of dwindling success. 
Standard prices tend to create competition. 
If you have fair competition and an open 
field, that which is best and cheaper will win. 
There cannot be such a thing as oppressive 
price in a competitive article. The (Kelly-) 
Stephens bill would tend to reduce the cost of 
living, because it encourages free competition. 
At another time he said :— 


When a trade-marked article is advertised 
to be sold at a less price than the standard 
price it ig generally done to attract persons 
to the particular store by the offer of an ob- 
viously extraordinary bargain. 

Americans should be under no illusion as to 
the value or effect of price cutting. It has 
been the most potent weapon of monopoly and 
means of killing the small rival to which 
trusts have resorted most frequently. It is 
so simple, so effective. 


Judge Ellis in rendering the decision in 
the case of Fisher Flouring Mills Co. vs. 
Swenson in the Supreme Court of the 
State of Washington, said :— 


Fixing the price on all brands of high-grade 
flour is a very different thing from fixing the 
price on one brand of high-grade flour. The 
one means destruction of all competition and 
of all incentive to increased excellence. The 
other means heightened competition and inten- 
sified incentive to increased excellence. 


The tzue competition is between rival articles, 
a competition in excellence. which can never 
be maintained if, through the perfidy of the 
retailer, who cuts prices for his own ulterior 
purposes, the manufacturer is forced to com- 
pete in prices with goods of his own produc- 
tion, while the retailer recoups his losses on 
the cut pzice by the sale of other articles at, 
or above, their reasonable price, It is a fallacy 
to assume that the price cutter pockets the 
loss. The public makes it up on other pur- 
chases. The manufacturer alone is injured, ex- 
cept as the public is also injured through the 
manufacturer’s inability, in the face of cut 
prices, to maintain the excellence of his prod- 
uct. 


Federal Judge Hough, in the case of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany vs. Cream of Wheat Company, 
said :— 

The doing of what plaintiff wishes would take 
from evezy groceryman near an ‘‘Economy 
Store’’ the last incentive to buy any Cream 
of Wheat, and collectively such grocery keep- 
ars are more important to the public and the 
defendant than is the plaintiff. If injunction 
were granted, defendant and many retailers 
would be injured, and the microscopic benefit 
to a small portion of the public would last only 
until plaintiff was relieved from the compe- 
tition of the fourteen-cent grocers—when it 
too would charge what the business would 
normally and naturally bear. In short, it is 
plaintiff and not defendant that pursues meth- 
ods whose hardship and injustice have often 
been judicially commented upon. 


The following is from Justice Holmes, 
of the United States Supreme Court, in 
his dissenting opinion in the Miles-Park 
case :-— 


I cannot believe that in the long run the 
public will profit by this court permitting 
knaves to cut reasonable prices for some ulte- 
rior purpose of their own and thus to im- 
pair, if not destroy, the production and sale 
of articles which it is assumed to be desirable 
that the public. should be able to get. 


In the discussion of the subject the 
question naturally arises—how about the 
manufacturer—what does he_ think? 
Knowing what we do of the support 
given to price protection by the manu- 
facturer in the past, and from favorable 
expressions your committee has received 
from time to time from our manufac- 
turing friends, it is fair to assume that 
the following paragraphs taken from a 
letter received from a prominent manu- 
facturer and a very heavy advertiser, 
reflect in a general way the manufac- 
turer’s point of view :— 


We long ago learned that cut prices do not. 
stimulate consumption, but merely change the 
course of distribution, and the net result of 
any cut price war was that our volume was 
not increased but merely concentrated into the 
hands of a few merchants who, in the end, 
were not happy over corralling the distribu- 
tion, due to its lack of profit at the low sell- 
ing price. and the remaining dealers would not 
handle the line, because an actual loss would 
be incurred in so doing. therefore, all we could 
hope to get out of it would be a lot of ill-will 
on all sides and no increased sale or consump- 
tion of our products. 


We realize that we can attain our greatest 
volume by having the greatest number of 
dealers happy in handling the sale of our 
products, and they can only be happy if they 
make a reasonable margin of profit to justify 
their investment and effort on our line. A 
large number of dealers who willingly co- 
operate, if only in a passive way, can do us 
a great deal more good than a few active 
merchandisers in the downtown section who, 
even though they move a fair volume of mer- 
chandise, keep the sest of the town in con- 
stant turmoil. 


Price cutting is principally directed against 
trade-marked, branded articles, and seldom, 
if ever, on unknown items, even though they 
may be equally meritorious. We feel, there- 
fore, that a deep injustice is being done to us, 
as our goodwill and the confidence which the 
public has in us are being unfairly traded upon 
and by such tactics can be in the end utterly 
ruined. 

Furthermore, I believe that manufacturers 
of advertised, trade-marked articles in gen- 
eral could reduce their prices to the dealer and 
consumer if they could carry on their business 
without so much ill-will and if it would not 
be necessary to break down so much resistance 
at the counter. As it ss now, many dealers 
in cities where price cutting is in vogue are 
loath to handle advertised articles, due to 
their smaller margin of profit, and give their 
best efforts to pushing unknown articles which 
yleld them a higher profit, even though at a 
greatly reduced turnover. 

Our anti-teust laws are intended to pre- 
vent combination in restraint of trade. 
Judicial interpreation has for the most 
part determined that all combinations are 
per se in restraint of trade. Whereas, in 
practice trade experience has determined 
that not all combinations are in restraint 
of trade, but to the contrary combina- 
tions are at times necessary as between 
seller and buyer to prevent what the law 
was intended to prevent—namely, re- 

of trade. 
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Study by Chamber of Commerce, 
U. &. A.’ 


Probably the most exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the problem of maintenance of 
resale prices that was ever undertaken 
by a representative body was the investi- 
gation on the part of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce through a special 
committee appointed for that purpose. 
The work of this committee covered a 
period of nearly two years, the committee 
consisting of ten members submitted a 
majority and a minority report, the .ma- 
jority report being signed by seven mem- 
bers and the minority report by three 
members. The majority report was very 
exhaustive in character and favored price 
protective legislation. By action of the 
board of directors the question was then 
submitted to the members and constituent 
bodies of the chamber in the form of a 
referendum. The result of the referendum 
was a substantial majority over the two- 
thirds vote required under the by-laws of 
the chamber. By this vote the chamber 
is therefore fully committed to the policy 
of price maintenance. It is rare, however, 
that the chamber follows up its referenda 
by active work. 


The foregoing has been submitted by 
your chairman largely for the purpose 
of indicating the trend of thought and 
opinion on this very vital trade question 
of leading jurists having to do with the 
interpretation of the law, and others hav- 
ing to do with the administration of the 
law, as well as investigators, who, as stu- 
dents of social and economic problems, 
have given more or less thought and con- 
sideration to this question. 


Origin of National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association was born of the necessity of 
price control regulation. To meet a crisis 
resulting from unrestricted destructive 
competition in the sale of identified mer- 
chandise, a group of Middle West whole- 
sale druggists met in Indianapolis in the 
spring of 1876, nearly fifty years ago, for 
the purpose of devising some method of 
regulating the practice of price cutting, 
which was slowly undermining the busi- 
ness which they represented. The result 
was an organization of wholesale drug- 
gists, known as the Western Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. A few years later, 
through increased membership of Eastern, 
Western, Northern and Southern whole- 
salers, the territorial scope of the original 
organization was so increased as to make 
the movement national in character, and 
the name was thereupon changed to the 
mene Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. 


The first act of the new organization 
was directed to price control through a 
committee appointed for that purpose, 
known as the proprietary committee. As 
a result of numerous conferences between 
this committee and leading proprietors, 
the rebate contract price regulation plan 
was evolved and at a later date, in order 
that the retailer might enjoy like pro- 
tection, the tripartite plan was adopted 
by some proprietors—thus was price con- 
trol of identified merchandise first estab- 
lished in this country. 


Changed Conditions in Fifty Years 


Fifty years ago the solution of this 
problems was comparatively a simple one, 
requiring only a mutual understanding 
and agreement between producer and dis- 
tributor. Years later the enactment of 
anti-trust laws and the interpretation 
placed upon them by our courts destroyed 
the contract system of selling merchan- 
dise. Long and successful usage had so 
firmly established the economic necessity 
of full price merchandising that, while 
vears have elapsed since the Sherman act 
became a law, the policy so well estab- 
lished was until recently generally ad- 
hered to. The advent of the mutual, the 
scalper and the whisky jobber of recent 
years has again precipitated a crisis much 
greater in scope and importance than con- 
fronted the trade fifty years ago. With 
this difference, however, whereas, in the 
first instance it was possible to solve this 
complex problem in a lawful manner by 
mutual understandings and agreements as 
between producer and distributor without 
the consent of anyone, now in order to 
keep within the law we must ask the 
consent of Congress before any under- 
standing or agreement may be arrived at 
as between producer and dealer. 

For nearly fifty years the major activi- 
ties of this association have been directed 
to the solution of problems of price con- 
trol. The question is not a new one with 
this organization, it is as old as the asso- 
ciation itself. A resolution at this time 
on the part of this bodv endorsing price 
control legislation would, in view of the 
history of this association, be quite as 
apropos as a resolution endorsing the 
use of water for quenching thirst on the 
part of the Anti-Saloon League. 

The report of this committee has to do 
not so much with the principle involved, 
for to that we are fully committed by 
our past history, but with the proper and 
lawful means to the end to be attained. 


Pending Legislation Considered 


Tt is very clear that the deplorable con- 
ditions obtaining in the drug trade today, 
in respect to handling identified merchan- 
dise, which constitutes the major part of 
the volume of the wholesale drug business, 
can only be corrected through legislative 
relief. During the last session of Con- 
gress two bills were introduced “To pro- 
tect the public against false pretenses in 
merchandising under trade-mark or special 
brand, of articles of standard quality,” 
these bills known as H. R,. 11, the Kelly 
bill, and H. R. 13494, better known as the 
Merritt bill. The latter is very brief in 
character, has the approval of Mr. Hoover 
of the Department of Commerce, and, in 
the opinion of your chairman and others 
interested who have been consulted in the 
matter, is the more desirable of the two 
bills, and would permit contractual rela- 
tions between the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor without the restrictive features 
imposed by the Kelly bill. 

The objectionable feature of the Kelly 
bill is the power conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and the compli- 
cated provision in respect to sale of 
in bulk, whether through change in own- 
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ership of business, or in the event of 
bankruptcy, or receivership. However, 
among the advocates of price protection 
the Kelly bill has many strong supporters. 

It is not desirable to approach Congress 
on this auestion with two opposing forces. 
Good judgment and good practice would 
dictate the advocacy and support of the 
principle rather than the form, leaving the 
question as to form to the discretion of 
Congress. 


Status of Bills mn Congress 


The bills referred to, your chairman 
understands, will be reintroduced during 
the first session of the sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, with every prospect that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will take some favorable action, as 
the heretofore unfriendly chairman of 
that committee has been replaced by a 
chairman who is in accord with the prin- 
ciples involved in this class of legislation. 
Copies of these bills are included as an 
addenda to this report. 


Our association, through its legislative 
committee, should be fully prepared at the 
right time to represent the interests of 
this body before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which 
these bills will be referred. 

The attention of the incoming commit- 
tee is called to active co-operation that 
may be expected from the Wholesale Sta- 
tioners’ Association of the United States 
of America, whose officers are entirely in 
accord with the views of your committee. 

In_ conclusion your committee recom- 
mends the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions :— 

Resolved: That the incoming Committee on 
Legislation be instructed, and are hereby in- 
structed, to use their best efforts in behalf of 
legislation that will permit a manufacturer in 
gome practical manner to control the resale 
price of his products through the distributor 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Resolved: That at the right time the asso- 
ciation, through its Committee on Legislation, 
urge individual] members tv appeal airect to 
their Senators and Congressmen, requesting 
positive action on pending measures dealing 
with this subject. 


Mr. Hover :—Just a minute before clos- 
ing. We have with us this morning Mr. 
Whittier, who is a representative of the 
American Fair Trade League. Mr. Whit- 
tier is entirely familiar with what has 
been done with respect to legislative work 
on this question, and is also able to tell 
you what we may possibly be able to 
expect in the shape of consideration from 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
a from Congress on this incoming ses- 
sion. 

He is well-posted on this question, and, 
if you please, Mr. Chairman, I would sug- 
gest that Mr. Whittier be allowed five 
minutes to appear before you. 


President Bogart:—Unless you author- 
ize me to extend the time of the ad- 
journment. I am afraid we will not be able 
to hear Mr. Whittier, because there are 
one or two other items of business, and 
we will adjourn at one o’clock unless you 
extend the time. 

Mr. Gibson:—I move that we extend 
the time fifteen minutes if necessary. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Whittier Speaks 


E. A. Whittier:—I am sure that after 
the comprehensive statement by Mr. 
Crounse, and the exhaustive report by 
Mr. Hover, any words from anvbody else 
on this subject, any other individual work- 
er of the cause. must seem superfious at 
this hour, burdensome perhaps. At the 
same time, I am going to ask indulgence, 
and wish to thank you for the courtesy of 
this opportunity to point to certain facts 
in the situation which ought to be of in- 
terest. and which will explain some of the 
circumstances under hich we have de- 
livered it. 

The leneth of time, or the length of this 
controversy. the number of years during 
which this fight so far has been unsuccess- 
fully waged, has caused doubt among cer- 
tain minds as to the vrobability of success 
at any time. I think that when we cite 
the facts, however, which of course have 
caused that delay, you will see that it is 
reasonable. 

At the time of the entrance into the 
war, and in Congress just previous to 
our entrance into the war, we had a ma- 
jority of the members of the House signed 
and pledged to their constituents to sup- 
port what was then known as the “Stevens 
Rill.” Our friends in the House, and Mr. 
Winslow, who has just succeeded to the 
chairmanshiv of the committee, was one 
of the friends who suggested to us that if 
we pressed the matter at that time. in 
view of the inevitable rise which would 
come due to the war which then seemed 
certain. we would not be responsible for 
the risine vrices, but the system would 
be blamed for it. in their judement and in 
his judement. He recommended, and oth- 
ers held the same view and gave the same 
advice. that we would be faced with the 
possibility of a reneal, even if we suc- 
ceeded, as he thought we could at that 
session in getting the enactment of the 
Stevens bill. 

I told Mr. Winslow and the gentlemen 
with him, that even if we didn’t agree. we 
probably wou!d be forced to follow their 
judgement for the reason that his hand was 
on the helm. He had been our active 
friend on the Committee on Interstate and 
Fore'en Commerce, and we naturally were 
following his advice as to tactics, 

He advised us to play a waiting game 
until prices might become more normal 
and stabilized anyway, and about a year 
and a half age, a year ago last spring, 
after a series of conferences it was de- 
cided to renew our active campaign. with 
the result that today American business 
is more solidly aligned in favor of this 
legislation than it was at the time we 
covld have put it across in 1916. 

The other point—if I am not exceed- 
ing my time—I want to emphasize, was 
the fact that it is undesirable, in the judg- 
ment of those who have been following 
our ficht closest, to differentiate or take 
anv particularly strong position with re- 
gard to either bill which are before Con- 
gress, 

There are two reasons for this. One is 
that one denartment of the government 
favors one form, and the other depart- 
ment favors the other form. Another rea- 
son, though. is: that in the judgement of 
ged legal advisors (and I am includ‘nge 
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in that statement the views of the most 
eminent trade-mark counsels in the coun- 
try), five years after the Kelley-Stevens 
bill passes, or any declaration of public 
policy which recognized the standard 
price system as economically sound, as 
e'ther bill will do, five years after the 
passing of this legislation, in their judg- 
ment there won’t be a handful of manu- 
facturers who will find it necessary to 
use the machinery, for the reason that 
courts of equity throughout the country, 
grasping the situation and the mandate 


which a declaration of policy by Congress 
on any subject effecting Interstate Com- 
merce is constitutional, any court of equity 
will grant legislative relief for actions 
which their legislation will specifically 
prevent through the maintenance of a re- 
sale price contract being a recognition 
of the economic principle involved. 

The details of the legislation are com- 
paratively unimportant, and if we secure 
recognition of the principle, the work is 
— no matter what particular time it 
takes. 


President Bogart:—We will proceed to the question of the resolution as offered 


by Mr. Hover. 


This being a special committee, and a recommendation to the N. W. 


D, A., you may deal with it on the floor if you please, or pass it to your Board of 


Control. 


Mr. Hover, would you again read that resolution, so they will have it clearly 


in their minds, and may I make it clear that we are indorsing no bill or no specific 
type of legislation, but we are indorsing a principle, but we are putting ourselves on 


record for a principle. 


Mr. Gibson:—Wouldn’t it be well to have the Board of Control see it and bring 
us a resolution tomorrow morning to be acted upon? 
President Bogart:—That will be entirely satisfactory. You may read the resolu- 


tion, Mr. Hover. 
(Mr. Hover read the resolution.) 


Mr. Hover:—This doesn’t commit the association to any particular bill, it com- 
mits the association to the principle only, leaving the form to the discretion of the 
Congress, where it belongs, and if the measures that were introduced at the last 
Congress and preceding Congresses be really introduced, or other measures be intro- 
duced, this organization will have the opportunity to act before the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and support or defend any particular feature of any pending 
measure that they may see fit to; likewise, other trade organizations will have the 
same opportunity, leaving to the committee the discretion which naturally belongs 
to them, of fighting, as far as possible, all conflicting interests, and from that build 


up legislation. 


(Mr. Gibson’s motion was seconded and carried.) 

(Mr. Hover then read the second resolution.) 

Mr. Hover:—We all know, of course, from experience with other legislative mat- 
ters, the potent influence of letters and follow-up letters by constituents of Congress- 


men of our Congress, all representatives in respect to pending measures. 


It is that 


persistency and that flood of letters coming from a legislator’s constituency that 
makes him sit up and take notice and act. 

Mr. Crounse:—I happen to have here a half dozen copies of the Kelley-Stevens 
and the Merrick bills, and if there are members present who are especially interested 
in the matter, I would be very glad to distribute them. Having only six sets, I will 


have to limit myself to that number. 


President Bogart:—Before we take up the next item of business, I want to say 
that the discussion of the report on selling methods will follow. tomorrow morning 


immediately after the report on transportation. 
the session, but it is one of the most important things we have to consider. 


Now that will come rather oy in 
t is 


the one particular report that deals in dollars and cents, and every wholesale druggist 
should be here, and can scarcely afford not to be here, and be here promptly. 
We had a communication twenty-four hours ago from the Board of Control which 


is now to be acted upon. 


Mr. Secretary, will you read it? 


Constitution Is Amended 


Secretary Waterbury:—The Board of Control recommends that article 11 of the 
constitution of the association be amended as follows:— 
Line six, paragraph one, that payment of “annual dues of $75 of active members” 


be changed to read, ‘$100 of active members.” 
The board also recommends that paragraph two, line four, reading: 


“Annual 


dues of $30 of associate members” be changed to read, ‘“‘Annual dues of $50 of asso- 


ciate members.” 


President Bogart:—You have heard the recommendation of the Board of Con- 


trol. What will we do with it? 


Mr. Gibson:—I make a motion that it be adopted. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
President Bogart:—We will adjourn, gentlemen, and will convene at nine o’clock 


tomorrow morning. 


The session was adjourned at 1.05 o’clock. 


Thursday, October 11 


Final Session, Thursday Forenoon 


The fourth session of the meeting was convened at nine o’clock Thursday fore- 


noon by President Bogart. 
ceding session. 
President Bogart:—Any alterations? 


Secretary Waterbury presented the minutes of the pre- 


If not, the minutes will stand approved as 


read. We will have the report of the Auditing Committee. 


Report of Auditing Committee 


Secretary Waterbury:—Report of Auditing Committee on Treasurer's Report: 
“Your Committee has examined the report of the Treasurer, has checked all vouchers 


attached, and finds same to be correct.” 


They have returned the vouchers to me and I have them, 
President Bogart:—You have heard the report of the Auditing Commtitee. 
Will it be accepted? It is so ordered. 


will you do with it? 


What 
Next is the report of 


the Committee on Transportation. Will Gibson, 
Mr. Gibson presented the following report:— 


Report of Committee on Transportation 


Your committee in last year’s report as- 
serted its opinion that the railroads are 
in a fair way to prosperity. The events 
of the past year and the present condition 
of the carriers show that this condition 


has continued. It is shown not only in 
business done, service. and relations to 
employes, but especially in financial re- 
turns. 


Earnings of Railroads 


When we consider the condition of the 
carriers since 1916 until the present time 
the results obtained so far in 1923 are not 
at all short of remarkable In order to 
show this surprising overturn, it is nec- 
essary only to cons‘der the percentage or 
return on investment shown by the roads 
since this country’s entrv into the war. In 
1917 this return was fairly satisfactory, 
namelv 5.13 per cent. From that time 
until the roads emerged from Federal con- 
trol this vercentage steadily dropped, so 
that in 1929 the return was only .08 per 
cent. For the past two years the return 
has again increased, being 2.05 ner cent. 
in 1921 and 3.82 per cent. in 1922. For 
most of the present year fhe return is 
still more satisfactory. Indeed in April 
and May it was above 6 per cent. It will 
be remembered, too, that the most pros- 
nerons t'me of the year from the rail- 
roads’ point of view is still to come—when 
the crops are moved in the fall. 


Operating Expenses Show Decline 


The operating ratio, of course, has 
moved in the opposite direction. Before 
the time of Federal control it was a mat- 
ter of anxiety to a road’s stockholders 
if its operating ratio went above 70. Ac- 
tual figures show that the ratio in 1916 
was roughlv 65 per cent. From this it 
rose to 70 ner cent in 1917, 81 per 
cent. in 1918, 85 per cent. in 1919 
and 94 per cent. in 1920. Since 
then we have seen a steady decrease to 
79 4 per cent. in 1922, but it w'll be noted 
that this fs still much too hieth and a 
eonsiderable reduction must still be made 
if the stockholders are to be reassured, 
new capital interested, and proper service 
given. 

Now _ it is evident that the earnings of 
the railroad will vary inversely with the 
amount spvent for maintenance. The lav- 
man {is unable to tell from the usual in- 
spection of the financial report whether, 


if satisfactory earnings have been shown, 
they have been actually made or pro- 
duced by skimping maintenance. Just 


what should be spent ,or maintenance is 
a question about which experts disagree. 
A comparison of the amount spent for 
maintenance by all the railroads for the 
first five months of the present year com- 
pares most favorably with that spent dur- 
ing a corresnonding period in previous 
vears. The figures are rouchly as fol- 
lows:—In 1919, $781,000.000; in 1920, 
$924,000.000; in 1921. $834000.000; in 
1922. $764,000,000, and in 1923, $904,- 
000,000. 


Maintenance of Properties Satisfactory 


Tt will be seen, therefore, that the great 
improvement in railway returns has not 
been shown by transferring maintenance 
exnense to profits and that if no more 
had been spent for maintenance this year 
than in the two previous years the operat- 
ine ratio would have been correspondingly 
reduced and the net profit much in- 
creased, 

To say whether the present expendi- 
ture for maintenance is adequate or not 
would be only an expression of an opin- 
ion and not an expert one. It is certain 
that the condition of the roads, both way 
and rolling stock, has shown great im- 
provement in the past two years. The 
railroads are now handling a _ record- 
hreakine traffic. Almost everv week, at 
the vresent writing. they report a larger 
number of cars loaded than ever before. 
Carloadings are now running about a mil- 
lion cars ner week and are expected to 
far exceed that figure during the fall of 
1923. This has been done with compara- 
tive ease. There has been little traffic 
congestion and there now exists a fair 
surplus of freight cars. 

Tt was vossible to handle such a traffic 
because the equipment that was available 
was made to do extra work. The average 
number of miles traveled per car per dav 
has gore well above even the figure of 
1917. In 1920 car miles per day were 
only 1914, April, 1992. the figure reached 
27.9 and in May, 28.6. In addition to 
this, the roads put into operation in the 
first five months of this year over 55,000 
new freight cars and over 1.500 new loco- 
motives, compared with an average of 
23.000 and 525, respectively, for the three 
previous years. All this has been accom- 
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plished in spite of the serious setback 
due to the shopmen’s strike of 1922. 

At the same time the work has been 
done with 200,000 fewer men than under 
Federal control and at a wage saving of 
approximately $350,000,000. 


Management and Financing of 


Railroads 


This has not been accomplished with- 
out much thought on the part of the 
nancial officers of the roads and their 
ankers. At the beginning of the year 
railroad officials asserted that they would 
spend approximately $1,500,000,000 in im- 
provements during 1923. Accurate total 
figures are not available to show how far 
such a promise has been made good, but 
in the first four and one-half months 
of the year total sales uf new equipment 
trust certificates were more than $192,000,- 
000 compared with about $260,000,000 for 
the whole year of 1922. 


The profits earned are not exorbitant 
and properly belong to the stockholders. 
These satisfactory resuJts, however, have 
not been attained without attempts in 
various quarters, including officials and 
legislators, railroad employes, and ship- 
pers, to appropriate t.cem for public or 
private purposes. Our members will re- 
call that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is authorized by the transportation 
act to fix a fair return which may be 
earned by the roads. At the present 
time, if any road earns more than 5% 
per cent. on its investment, the excess is 
divided into two equal parts. One-half 
may be retained by the road and applied 
to the road purposes with certain restric- 
tions. The other half belongs to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be loaned 
to such railroads as seem to the com- 
mission to be in need of it. The earnings 
of the railroads as a whole are now ap- 
proaching the percentage allowed by the 
law. It is evident that the earnings of 
some roads must be considerably higher 
than this. Legislators have, therefore, 
been insisting that the excess be paid to 
the government as required by law. Sen- 
ator Capper endorsed a resolution in De- 
cember of last year calling on the [nter- 
state Commerce Commission to give in- 
formation to the Senators as to the exist- 
ence of such excess income and the steps 
taken to capture it for the government. 
The language of the law appears clear, but 
nothing has been paid, for the reason that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
declared that with its present appropria- 
tion it is unable to assign a proper valua- 
tion to the roads and, while it has col- 
lected some valuable figures, these all date 
back four to eight yetrs and are useless 
in determining the railroads’ lability un- 
der the present law. There the matter 
rests. There is no question of the liabil- 
ity of the roads. The actual determina- 
tion of the amount due, 1f any, can only 
be decided by hardworking accountants 
and probably will be paid only if sanc- 
tioned by the courts. 


Railroad Labor Situation 


The second attempt to secure for other 
purposes what are considered excess earn- 
ings of the railroads has been made by 
the labor unions. Our members will re- 
call that the last two reports of this com- 
mittee have been largely made up of ac- 
eounts of railway strikes. This year we 
have to renort very little railroad labor 
d‘fficulty. The shopmen’s strike which, at 
the time of writing last year’s report, haa 
resolved itself into a question of seniority. 
was finally settled under what was called 
the Baltimore plan, with both sides claim- 
ing victory. but with the men accepting 
the reduced wage. Since then whatever 
labor difficulty has occurred has been 
sli¢ht and local. 


There has been some talk in the press 
to the effect that the four trainmen’s 
unions or the maintenance-of-way men are 
about to ask for a flat advance. This thev 
have not received and it is doubtful if 
such requests are anvthing more than a 
gesture intended to forestall further re- 
ductions. It cannot he denied, however. 
that the unions are powerful and ably ted 
and, should there be anv increase in the 
cost of living. or any change in the present 
public attitude toward labor unions. the 
employes would not hesitate to make de- 
mands ard support them hy strikine at 
the call of their leaders. It is with great 
Nleasure that your chairman reports sur- 
face neacefulness between the railroads 
and their employes. Such a condition is 
as rare as it is eniovable and we must 
he thankful for it while it lasts, knowing 
that the strife beneath may burst open 
at any time and perhane wav be in flame 
at the time this report is printed. 


Shippers Want Lower Rates 


The shippers too. think that nart of the 
railroads’ nrofits belongs to them. We 
wholesale druegists who pay the freight 
know that our profits go up and down 
inversely with ra‘lroad rates. As citizens 
we are interested in the character of the 
service given hv the carriers: as husiness 
men, responsible to our stockholders, we 
are anvyious to see ovr prefits increase hy 
whatever reduction in rates can be se- 
eured. Jn reneral shinners have modified 
their attitude toward rates in view of the 
very satisfactory reductions in rates made 
last vear. Many of us, however. feel 
that the profits of the roads should be 
watched verv carefull¢ and. while none of 
ve grudge them the standard return. we 
think that anv excess above this should be 
translated into lower rates rather than 
ro for hither wages or be appropriated by 
the government. 

The demand for lower rates is not as 
loud or as intense as it was a year ago, 
hut is still heard from many quarters. 
Most shinpers are of the on‘nion that rates 
are too high. though in general they have 
kept this opinion to themselves as we 
wholesale druggists have done. Yet un- 
derneath this silence there is a hope and 
a wish that, now that the railroads are 
prosperous again, some of this prosperity 
may be passed on to the shinners. Your 
eha'rman is still of the opinion that he 
held a vear ago, that the question of rates 
ean safely be left in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
commission. as well as the labor hoard, 
has well proved its high ability. We are 
confident that both these hodies will act 
for the public good and. if this can best 
be attained by a reduction in rates, the 
wholesale drug trade will receive the 











benefit along with other customers of the 
railroads. 

Yet some farmers, feeling themselves a 
privileged class, are making insistent de- 
mands for lower rates on their crops. 
Especially in the Northwest, where the 
immense overproduction of wheat has 
brought disaster, there is a demand, origi- 
nating with the farmers and taken up by 
the politicians, for a reduction in the rate 
on grain from the farm to the primary 
market. This is not the place to discuss 
whether such a reduction would brig 
the desired relief. It is enough to notice 
that the demand on the part of the farm- 
ers is only one among many made py 
associated producers of goods. The scarc- 
ity and high price of anthracite coal have 
caused a demand for lower rates in that 
schedule. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has testified before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that unless rates on 
farmers’ produce are reduced there wits 
occur a general farm and industrial read- 
justment. The Western Fruit Jobbers’ 
Association, at their meeting early this 
year, called for lower rates on fruits and 
vegetables. 

Even the railroads themselves in some 
cases are asking for lower rates. They 
feel very keenly the competition of the 
Panama Canal through which record- 
breaking tonnage is passing. ‘They state 
that they are likely to lose all of their 
coast to coast business unless they are 
allowed to reduce rates to a schedule that 
will compete with the canal shipping route. 


Passenger Fare Adjustments Sought 


Along with these attacks on freight 
rates has come a request for lower Pull- 
man and passenger fares. It will be re- 
membered that sleeping and parlor car 
rates were advanced 20 per cent. in May, 
1920. while in August of the same year 
the Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
mitted the railroads to impose a surcharge 
of 50 per cent. on the rates of the Pull- 
man Co. This surcharge was to be col- 
lected by the agents of the Pullman Co., 
but accrued to the raiiroads 

The commercial travelers also began to 
fight to secure the sale of mileage books 
at reduced rates. It was announced Janu- 
ary 26 that the commission had allowed 
20 per cent. cut and this was confirmed 
by the order of the commission February 
1. This order called fur the sale of mile- 
age books good for 2,500 miles at a re- 
duction of 20 per cent. from the regular 
passenger fare. The sale of these books 
was to begin March 15. The railroads 
promptly instituced efforts to have this 
order set aside. The Conference of East- 
ern Presidents took the question into court. 
Opinion was also expressed by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation that if any 
part of the public was to secure favors 
from the railroads it should be the farm- 
ers and not the commercial travelers. In 
April the railroads secured an injunc- 
tion forbidding the sale of the books ana 
the commission promptly expressed its in- 
tention to appeal to the Supreme Court and 
in the meantime postpone the effective date 
of the order until January 1, 1924. 


Private Management Should Be 
Given Chance 


The matter of rates, however, while it 
directly affects our profits, is of small 
consequence compared with the attitude 
of the public, politicians and the govern- 
ment toward the railroads. Many States 
of the Middle West have elected radical 
legislators, no small part of whose pro- 
gram is the introduction of measures 
designed to obtain class favors from the 
roads, but whose ultimate result must be 
to cripple them seriously. Except in that 
section of the country where such radi- 
cal opinions are prevalent, the railroads 
have made friends during the past year, 
rather than lost them. Practically all 
statesmen, economists and financiers are 
in favor of letting the roads alone and 
granting them the chance to prove their 
service to the public uyder the Transpor- 
tation Act. Both the late administration 
and the present one appear to be of the 
opinion that the public can best be bene- 
fited by a prosperous railroad system. 

Your chairman knows of no better sum- 
ming up of present and future transpor- 
tation problems than was given by Presi- 
dent Harding in his message delivered to 
Congress December 8, 1922. His words 
are no doubt familiar to most of our mem- 
bers, yet they are of sucn statesmanlike 
quality that a report sucn as this should 

Here is a problem demanding wide vision 
and the avoidance cf mere makeshifts. No 
matter what the errors of the past, no matter 
how we acclaimed construction and then con- 
demned operations in the past, we have the 
transportation and the honest investment in 
the transportation which sped us on to what 
we are, and we face conditions which reflect 
its inadequacy today, its greater inadequacy 
tomorrow, and we contemplate transportation 
costs which much of the traffic cannot and will 
not continue to pay. 

Manifestly, we have need to begin on plans 
to co-ordinate all transportation facilities. We 
shall more effectively connect up our rail lines 
with our carriers by sea. We ought to reap 
some benefit from the hundreds of millions 
expended on inland waterways, proving our 
capacity to utilize as well as expend. We 
ought to turn the motor truck into a railway 
feeder and distributor instead of a destroying 
competitor. 

This transportation problem cannat be waved 
aside. The demand for lowered costs on farm 
products and basic materials cannot be 
ignored. Rates horizontally increased, to meet 
increased wage outlays during the war infla- 
tion, are not easily reduced. 

When some very moderate wage reductions 
were effected last summer there was a five per 
cent. horizontal reduction in rates. I sought 
at that time, in a very informal way, to have 
the railway managers go before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission and agree to a heavier 
reduction on farm products and coal and other 
hasic commodities, and leave unchanged the 


freight tariffs which a very large portion of 
the traffic was able to bear. Neither the man- 
agers nor the commission saw fit to adopt the 
suggestion, so we had the horizontal reduction, 
too slight to be felt by the higher class cargoes 
and too little to benefit the heavy tonnage 
calling most loudly for relief. 

Railways are not to be expected to render 
the most essential service in our social organ- 
ization withoyt a fair return on capital in- 
vested, but the government has gone so far in 
the regulation of rates and rules of operation 


that it has the responsibility of pointing the 
way to the reduced freight costs so essential 
to our national welfare. 

Government operation does not afford the 
eure. Tt was government operation which 
brought us to the very order of things against 
which we now rebel. and we are still liquidat- 
ing the costs of that supreme folly. 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Surely the genius of the railway builders has 
not become extinct among thé railway man- 
agers. New economies, new efficiencies in co- 
operation must be found. The fact that labor 
takes 50 to 60 per cent. of total railway earn- 
ings makes limitations within which to effect 
economies very difficult, but the demand is 
no jess insistent on that account. 

The merger of lines into systems, a facili- 
tated interchange of freight cars, the economic 
use of: terminals and the consolidation of 
facilities are suggested ways of economy and 
efficiency. 

I remind you that Congress provided a joint 
commission of agricultural inquiry which made 
an exhaustive investigation of car service and 
transportation, and unanimously recommended 
in its report of October 15, 1921, the pooling 
of freight cars under a central agency. This 
report well deserves your serious consideration. 
I think well of the central agency, which shall 
be the creation of the railways themselves, to 
provide, under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the means of 
financing equipment for carriers which are 
otherwise unable to provide their proportion of 
car equipment adequate to transportation 
needs. This same agency ought to point the 
way to every possible economy in maintained 
equipment and the necessary interchanges in 
railway commerce. 

In a previous address to the Congress I 
called to your attention the insufficiency of 
power to enforce the decisions of the Railroad 
Labor Board. Carriers have ignored its de- 
cisions, on the one hand; railroad workmen 
have challenged its decisions by a strike, on 
the other hand. 

The intent of Congress to establish a tribunal 
to which railway labor and managers may 
appeal, respecting questions of wages and 
working conditions, cannot be too strongly 
commended, It is vitally important that some 
such agency should be a guaranty against 
suspended operation. The pubic must be 
spared even the threat of discontinued service. 

Some few of the remedies here recom- 
mended will form an important part of 
future reports of this committee. Your 
chairman of some years hence will find his 
report well outlined by these items, includ- 
ing a definite rejection of government op- 
eration, the favoring of regional mergers, 
and the granting of power to the Railroad 
Labor Board. 


Express 


November 20 and 21, 1922, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission held a hear- 
ing in Washington for the investigation 
of express rates. The American Railway 
Express Co. filed a petition for an in- 
crease in rates. This company, it will 
be remembered, was organized in June, 
1918, and was under contract with the 
Director General of Railroads through the 
period of federal control until March 1, 
1920, then under a guarantee period until 
August 31 of that year, and since that 
time under contract with the railroads. 
Their gross revenue showed a steady in- 
crease all through the year 1920, and in 
September of that year they secured an 
increase of rates of 26 per cent. 

The application of the express company 
was assigned for various hearings in dif- 
ferent parts of the country with the final 
hearing in Washington, April 9, 1923. Your 
chairman, after consulting with the sec- 
retary, determined thue our association 
should be represented at that hearing. He 
accordingly addressed the following cir- 
cular letter to the members of the com- 
mittee on transportation:— 

Dear Sir:— 

As chairman of the Transportation Commit- 
tee of the N. W. D. A., I am writing you, 
asking the following questions in regard to 
present express service:— 

1. What kind of express service is now being 
obtained? 

2. How many sorting stations, which were 
not used prior to consolidating, are now used 
by the American Railway Express Co. for the 
purpose of distributing shipments? 

3. Should the present rate for express service 

be maintained, raised or lowered? (Give 
reasons for your opinion.) 
* 4. Is the present adjustmnet of express claims 
satisfactory ? 
5. Are cases of pilferage and damaged ship- 
ments increasing or decreasing? (In answering 
this, facts and figures are preferred and spe- 
cific statements rather than opinions.) 

A hearing is to be held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on April 9, at which 
this committee will be represented. We de- 
sire, therefore, to obtain an answer from each 
member of the committee so that the proper 
conclusions may be presented at the hearing. 

Will you not, therefore, give me your reply 
to the above questions so that I may have 
them before the hearing on April 9? 

Replies to this questionnaire showed the 
following facts which were taken to the 
hearing for presentation to the commis- 
sion :— 

1. The service now rendered by the express 
company is satisfactory. 

2. There has been no marked change in the 
number of sorting stations used by the com- 
jany. 

: 3. The committee was practically unanimous 
in stating that express rates are too high and 
should be reduced. ’ ; 

4. The present adjustment of claims against 
the express company is satisfactory. 

5. Cases of pilferage and damaged shipments 
have shown a marked decrease and several 
members reported very little trouble. 

Your chairman an@ secretary of the 
association attended the hearing in Wash- 
ington on April 9. It was found that the 
case against the express company was in 
good Lands. Several associations were 
represented and the bulk of the testimony 
was presented by State ratiroad commis- 
sioners from various parts of the coun- 
try. Our statement was filed as testimony 
and facts were developea which showed 
that there was considerable variation in 
the profit accrued to the company from 
its operations in different sections. Most 
of their profit {s made in States west of 
the Mississippi, but taking the country 
as a whole there appears to be no reason 
why the increase in rates should be 
granted, and indeed it seems likely that 
their application was introduced for the 
sole object of forestalling reductions which 
they feared might be imminent. 


Parcel Post 


Interest in parcels post should be de- 
voted, not to rates, as in the case of the 
express company. but to service. We 
sympathize very heartily with the efforts 
of the government to curtail expense in all 
departments. We are led to second 
thoughts in the matter when it comes to 
a reduction of expense in the postal sys- 
tem which affects service. There is no 
denying that this policy of retrenchment 
has affected seriously the service given 
by the parcels post department. There 
has been a constant reduction in mail de- 
livery. in the rearrangement of mail 
routes, in spite of the rapid increase in 
the amount of business done. Shipments 
by parcels post made by wholesale drug- 





gists are increasing steadily. They con- 
stitute a very serious problem because they 
entail extra expense for packing and do 
not add materially to our volume, be- 
cause usually made in very small quan- 
tites and, if strict accounting were done, 
they would show a loss in every one or 
our establishments, if made to bear their 
proper share of our overhead expense. 


The Post Office Department has stated 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it is handling a large volume of par- 
cels post matter at a heavy loss, and the 
best minds in the department are search- 
ing for a way to lighten the burden. Vari- 
ous methods have been suggested which 
have proved impractical because of tne 
probable resistance to be encountered in 
Congress, emanating from political 
sources. Such suggestions include not 
only an increase in rates but a reduction 
in the weight limit. 


This committee is in receipt of a bulletin 
from the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association to the effect that parcels 
post rates are closely connected as a prob- 
lem with express rates. The express com- 
pany, of course, finds its principal com- 
petition in the parcels post service. The 
association’s bulletin suggests that the ex- 
press company, aided by the railroads, 
would be glad to see the weight limit 
reduced to 15 pounds and the parcels post 
charge adjusted so as to minimize the 
competition between the two services. The 
railroads are interested in the matter be- 
cause they need greater revenue from 
the express service and would be glad 
to see a reduction in the competition that 
must be faced by the express company, 
and are willing to take the lead in an ap- 
plication to increase parcels post rates, 
knowing that the express company can 
have no standing with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission because of its own 
increasing earnings. 


This being the case, our members should 
set themselves firmly against any in- 
crease in parcels post rates. It is not as 
serious a matter to us as an increase in 
express rates, and as citizens we must 
realize that such an increase would be 
more justifiable. It is perfectly true tnac 
the government is shipping our goods by 
parcels post at a loss and the taxpayers 
are paying the difference. Yet an in- 
crease in parcels post rates would only 
help the express company by reducing its 
competition and such an increase cannot 
be countenanced because the present 
earnings of the express company are more 
than sufficient. 


Claim Settlements Improving 


Our members have stated that there is 
now very little trouble with claims against 
the express company. Our committee has 
reported for two years that there has been 
a marked decrease in freight claims and 
that the railroads are honoring these 
claims much more satisfactorily than un- 
der government control. Figures pub- 
lished by the railroads themselves show 
that this is true. Total claims against tne 
class one railroads were approximately 
$104,000,000 in 1919, $119,000,000 in 1920, 
$92,000,000 in 1921 and for the first nine 
months of 1922, which are the last figures 
available to your committee, such claims 
amounted to only about $37,000,000. The 
number of claims has also decreased. In 
1920 nearly 5,000.000 claims were pre- 
sented, in 1921 about 3,330,000, and in 
the first nine months of 1922 only 1,667,- 
000. In 1921, 58 per cent. of all claims 
were settled within 30 days and 78 per 
cent. within 90 days. In 1922, 67 pes 
cent. were settled within 30 days and 88 
per cent within 90 days. There has been 
a reduction also in the ratio of claims paid 
to total freight earnings. In 1919 it was 
2.95 per cent.; in 1920, 2.78 per cent., in 
1921, 2.36 per cent., and in 1922 only 1.12 
per cent. It is safe to say that there 
has been a great change in the attitude of 
the carriers toward claims presented. This 
fact is borne out by the experiences of 
most of our members. It is true also 
that many of the objections offered to 
the handling of claims by the carriers were 
due to ignorance on the part of the ship- 
pers of the rules and legal rights of the 
transportation companies. Many of our 
members even now do not understand that 
the carriers cannot be held for goods 
frozen in transit in ordinary shipments. 
The railroad is not bound to make provi- 
sion for carrying freezable articles ana 
most of them give notice, on the bill of 
lading or in schedules filed, that they have 
no equipment suitable to transport freez- 
able goods, and this suffices to relieve 
them of all responsibility for loss result- 
ing from freezing. 

Many of our goods are shipped under 
bill-of-lading containing the clause “Ship- 
pers load and count. stailroads not ac- 
countable for weight. quantity and con- 
dition of property.” While it is true that 
this clause does not limit the liability 
of the carrier for the full value of the 
property shipped, yet in such a case the 
burden of proof is shifted from the car- 
rier to the shipper, and in such a case 
the shipper has the burden of proof tnat 
the amount specified was loaded and that 
a less amount was taken out of the car 
by the consignee. 

Your committee’s attention has been 
called to a case of pilferage where a 
railroad company disclaimed liability for 
the loss, stating that it must have been 
done by the truckman who handled the 
goods from the terminal to the consignee's 
place of business. The truckman also dis- 
claimed responsibilitv. The same situa- 
tion arises frequently when goods have 
been shipped over more than one road. 
In such cases as this it is impossible fre- 
quently for either shipper or consignee to 
prove in whose possession the goods were 
at the time the loss was sustained. Such 
cases are almost hoywetess without the 
trouble and expense of a court action. 
If it comes to that point. action naming 
both carrier and defendant is the proper 
course. Another case was due to an error 
on the part of the carrier in making an 
undercharge for freight delivery. The rail- 
road later discovered its mistake and made 
claim on the consignee for the difference. 
In the meantime the geods had been sold 
at a price based on the wrong charge 
presented by the carrier. In such a case 
there is no doubt that the railroad was 
entitled to collect the difference. Our mem- 
bers in auditing their freight . bills, 
whether this is done by themselves or by 
an expert employed for the service, should 
for their own protection be as careful in 
locating undercharges as overcharges. 

Some of our members still have the 
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problem presented of what course to pur- 
sue when the carrier offers to compromise 
a claim. Such an offer on the part of the 
railroad is, of course, an admission that 
the claim is justified. As a matter of right 
and equity, such a compromise offer should 
be firmly refused. Yet one cannot be 
blamed for accepting such a comprom:se 
where the amount involved is small and 
where the alternative is a long and ex- 
pensive legal action. 


Interest on Long-standing Claims 


Some of our members are not in the 
habit of adding interest charges to their 
claims for loss where such claims are of 
long standing, yet an addition of such an 
amount to the claim is stated by the best 
authorities to be allowable, the general rule 
being that interest should be charged 
from the time goods should have been de- 
livered in the ordinary course of traue- 
portation. This claim for interest is, how- 
ever, frequently waived by shippers be- 
cause of their desire for an early settle- 
ment, but, when successful action has been 
brought, the interest has been demanded 
and collected. 


Insurance of Goods in Transit 


_Goods in transit are liable to certain 
risks for which the carriers are not re- 
sponsible. These include floods, lightning, 
cyclones, fires spreading from outside the 
carrier’s premises, loss occurring where 
goods have been delayed in removal from 
freight house after the 48-day period al- 
lowed by the carriers, as pointed out in 
our report of last year. 


Realizing that this situation may re- 
sult in serious loss, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association has introduced an 
insurance policy covering such risks as 
these and stated to be made especially for 
the benefit of members of that organiza- 
tion. The rate on such a policy is only 
1% cents per $100, based on the year’s 
total sales of the insured. or $150 per 
million dollars of sales. Similar policies 
can be obtained by members of our asso- 
ciation; however, probably not at the 
favorable rate obtained by the dry goods 
organization. Whether such a policy is 
necessary or desirable must be decided by 
each individual member. 


Freight Should Be Prepaid 


In its last two reports your committee 
has made certain pointed remarks relative 
to the general tendency among manufac- 
turers in our trade to pass to the whole- 
saler the responsibility of making claims. 
liability for loss, the actual payment of 
the transportation charges, or the trouble 
of proving that such charges have been 
paid. These remarks have each been the 
subject of comment on the part of mem- 
bers of the manufacturers’ associations, 
but your committee is ready to stand by 
them and feels that it is performing a 
service to our,members in pointing out 
the existence of such conditions. Our op- 
jections made in previous years to such 
practices on the part of the manufac- 
turers are, therefore, reiterated. We are 
glad to note that the same objection was 
also made by various associations of 
wholesale grocers. It is stated, and we 
wholesale druggists kaow it to be true, 
that the only satisfactory way of handling 
freight charges where goods are supposed 
to be delivered freight paid or freight 
allowed is to have the manufacturer ac- 
tually prepay the freight. When a manu- 
facturer ships f. o. b. point of shipment 
freight allowed, he denies delivery respon- 
sibility. Where goods are shipped collect 
with the understanding that freight will 
be allowed on return of receipted freight 
bill, the shipper does not acknowledge re- 
sponsibility for such a charge until a re- 
eeipt is furnished him by the consignee. 
If. therefore, the freight bill is needed to 
make a claim, the manufacturer could 
technically refuse to reimburse the whole- 
saler, although the freight bill belongs 
to the wholesaler as a voucher and should 
not be taken from his files. 


The third method to which your com- 
mittee objects is that of shipping collect 
with the amount of freight deducted from 
the invoice. In such a case frequently 
the cash discount {s reduced in amount 
because it is taken after the deduction of 
freight, and in any event it saves invest- 
ment in freight charges on the part of the 
manufacturer for the length of time the 
bill is outstanding and consequent interest 
on this amount. 

We wish to repeat that the only satis- 
factory way of handling this problem 
is to have the manufacturer ship freight 
prepaid with liability assumed by the 
manufacturer and without subjecting the 
wholesaler to the trouble of presenting 
a voucher to make good his claim for 
delivery charges. 


Motor Truck Transportation 


Perhaps the most serious problem with 
which the railroads have to contend is 
the competition of motor trucks. So long 
as motor trucks are used only for city 
delivery or for short distances outside, 
they will be considered as a welcome 
feeder for the railroads. Of late years. 
however, the country has been covered 
by a network of motor truck routes which 
cover long distances and have taken from 
the roads much of what wey considered 
profitable short-haul business. In the 
early days of motor truck service the 
motor truck systems were often unreliable 
and irresponsible. The business, however, 
is now coming into the hands of expem- 
enced business men whose integrity and 
ability is beyond question. The service 
is still suffering from the existence of a 
number of small, temporary concerns who 
know nothing about the motor truck ac- 
counting and prove inefficient in an emer- 
gency and irresponsible when claims are 
presented. 


Yet with all its defects the motor truck 
service is increasing, spreading farther 
and farther, for longer and longer dis- 
tances, and instead of being, as it was 
originally, an adjunct to the railroads, is 
now a serious competitor. 

Our members all understand that when 
they shin by truck they are securing a 
fast and safe service at a price ver 
much lower than the actual cost, the dif- 
ference being paid by the taxpayers. In 
comparing costs of the two services, It 
must be considered vhat the railroads 
have all the expenses of the trucking com- 
panies. including labor costs and deprecia- 
tion of equipment, but have in addition 
to pay for maintenance of their tracke 
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and interest on the value of their right 
of way. These last two items are paid 
for motor truck companres because the 
highways are constructed and maintained 
by the taxpayers’ money. To this situa- 
tion, excepting theoretically, there is at 
present no objection. In tact, the federaz 
government appears willing to forego its 
share in any prospective railroad’s profits 
above the legal return and in addition is 
spending its own money for national high- 
way improvement 

Some States recognizing the fact that 
the motor trucks have their highways 
built and maintained at State expense, 
while at the same time the most destruc- 
tive agent operating on the highways is 
these same motor trucks, have tried in a 
measure to make the trucks pay their 
way. For instance, there is a steady 
trend toward making the amount of the 
license fee depend not on the horsepower 
of the vehicle, but on its weight and con- 
sequent destructive action on the high- 
ways. The steadily increasing tax on 
gasoline is a move toward the same end. 


To the statements made in the report 
of this committee for the past few years 
pertaining to motor truck operation and 
expense, nothing can be added. We be- 
lieve it true that most of our members 
are deceiving themselves in regard to their 
motor truck expenses. Nothing but sci- 
entific and expert accounting can deter- 
mine for any concern exactly what its 
delivery costs are. The item of deprecia- 
tion is always an uncertain element. 
Whether it should be based on an intelli- 
gent guess as to how long a particular 
truck will last, or whether depreciation 
charges should be deferred until the truck 
is out of commission and its exact length 
of life determined, no one can tell. Our 
members are divided even on the ques- 
tion as to whether motor truck delivery 
is cheaper than horse delivery. Three or 
four years ago it could be said that most 
of us were agreed that motor trucks were 
more expensive. but gave better service. 
There is considerable doubt among the 
members of our association as to whether 
this is now true. The difference of opinion 
can be very well explained by the differ- 
ent methods of accounting in vogue among 
our members. 


Co-operation delivery in other lines of 
business is a well-known factor in reduc- 
ing motor truck expense. The public and 
semi-public trucking companies which do 
business in all our cities are really co- 
operating delivery companies in another 
guise, the —_ difference being that the 
profits go to the owners instead of reduc- 
ing expenses for the shippers. The legal 
responsibility of these trucking com- 
panies has been well set forth in previous 
reports. 

A similar service was briefly described 
in our report of last year, namely, those 
companies formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting less than carlaad shipments. join- 
ing them to make a full-carload all des- 
tined for some particular point, and charg- 
ing the consignors the less than carload 
rate, paying to the carrier the carload 
rate, and having the difference to cover 
their expenses and profits. Such service 
is now being given in all of our large 
cities and many of our members have 
found it of great advantage to secure car- 
load service with its attending swift de- 
livery for a less than carload shipment 
at a less than carload rate: Most of these 
companies are thoroughly reliable, insure 
the goods while in their possession, and 
are financially responsible for the payment 
of claims. It is to be hoped that this 
service will extend to all parts of the 
country, since it is certain to be a great 
advantage to the wholesale drug trade, be- 
cause its quick delivery means lower 
stocks. better turnover and a release of 
capital for other enterprises. 


Aeroplane Transportation 


Your chairman last year, in introduc- 
ing a paragraph on the subject of trans- 
portation by air, was somewhat in fear 
of ridicule. Events of the past year show, 
however, that his predictions of a year 
ago were not without foundation. 'Whole- 
sale druggists are not yet making delivery 
to their customers by aeroplane, yet the 
only reason why the aéroplane is not now 
a very great factor in the country’s trans- 
portation is that we do not yet consider 
its quick deliveries worth the additional 
expense. Aeroplane express service is per- 
fectly possible if we are willing to pay 
for it. The government has already made 
spectacular success of its aeroplane postal 
service. 

It is not ridiculous to suppose that some 
years hence, when costs have been re- 
duced, public landing fields provided and 
rules of the air formulated, we will be 
receiving many shipments by aeroplane 
and perhaps some of the more daring and 
enterprising among us will make deliver- 
ies to our customers by that method, 
which, even in these days, overwhelms the 
imagination. 


President Bogart:—You have heard 
this very interesting report which is 
really and truly a study of the whole 
question of transportation, excelling, I 
have a feeling, almost any paper that 
has been given to us in many years. The 
gentlemen whom I had asked particularly 
to prepare themselves to discuss this are 
not here. It is open for discussion and 
we will be very glad to hear from any of 
you, asking any questions you please or 
taking up the discussion of any point. 


Co-operation with Carriers 


Mr. Hutchins:—At the meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce it 
was recommended that in shipping centers, 
especially cities, the larger shippers 
through their chambers of commerce, 
form committees to meet with the traffic 
managers and do so often in order to, if 
possible, facilitate or bring about better 
railroad service in short haul or junction 
points within one hundred or two hundred 
miles of the city shipping. I just won- 
der, Mr. Chairman, if that recommenda- 
tion was followed up as given by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

In order to emphasize what I say, we 
immediately did it in Grand Rapids and 
with the exception of the month of Au- 
gust, when everybody is off duty and at 
the summer resorts in oue part of the 
country, we had weekly and semi-monthly 
meetings with the traffic managers of all 
the roads running into Grand Rapids, 
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instance, as to sailing days, where they 
have three sailing days out of six, and 
as to junction points where transfer is 
made, and one thing or another of that 
kind and so far have gotten a good 
many good results for our section of the 
country. 

No criticism can be made, as I can 
see it, in any way upon the paper. It 
is a very exhaustive and splendid paper, 
but I just wonder if as local shippers 
we are playing entirely against or with 
our teansportation systems. We have 
changed our plan a little in Grand Rap- 
ids and we have a little faith that we 
are going to get very good results. _ 

The one thing that Mr. Gibson points 
out and the one thing that accentuates, of 
course, our disadvantage is that the 
politician has the first crack and the 
unions.the second crack and the shippers 
have to take the third, and when we go 
into session with these people we find 
that we are handicapped by the two fel- 
lows who have aleeady passed under the 
wire and gone to the home stretch, but at 
the same time we are getting to be of the 
opinion in Grand Rapids that we can 
get quite a good many favors. 

Mr. Bogart, you are familiar with the 
country, If we are shipping from Grand 
Rapids to Traverse City, we have two 
lines, the Pennsylvania and the Pere 
Marquette. Now, we have gone so far as 
to say we will ship all this merchandise 
from Grand Rapids to ‘Traverse City 
over the Pere Marquette if we can have 
daily car and daily service. The Penn- 
sylvania will have to just sidetrack that 
business to Traverse City for a time—in- 
stead of giving a small parcel of freight 
to both one day, we give it all to one 
road and insist upon daily service. I 
just wonder if in this room there are 
men who know in their shipping com- 
munities anything of the kind is being 
done. 

President Bogart :—Any 
marks? 

Will Gibson:—I would like to say as 
far as our experience goes, in the city of 
Rochester, there is very close com- 
munication between the traffic managers 
and the large shippers. Both the teans- 
portation committee of the chamber and 
the wholesale trade committee, on both 
of which committees I served for several 
years, have regular meetings with the 
representatives of the railroads and it 
has cesulted in great good for all con- 
cerned. 

President Bogart:—I suspect if we 
were to look into the transportation prob- 
lems as most of you are not doing, you 
would be amazed at the number of 
things that have been getting by and 
how natural it is that the railroads shall 
take advantage of the situation because 
that is their business. So long as we 
raise no protest at all or point out the 
things that we require, they are going to 
continue along that line. 7 

went one day to a leading official 
of the Michigan Central Railroad to ask 
him about something that seemed to me 
rather unfair, and he said, “Why don’t 
you go to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and get that corrected?” 

“Well, should we?” 

“Why, certainly, that is what they are 
for. The reason you don’t get anything is 
that you never go and ask for it, and 
the railroads are there all the time ask- 
ing for it.” 

Are there any further remarks. There 
are so many points that we could dis- 
cuss with profit, but I suppose most of 
you are not the traffic men of your or- 
ganization and have not thought of all 
these points. : 

Secretary Waterbury:—There is just 
one thing that has come to our attention. 
I thought Mr. Gibson had already had 
it, but apparently it was lost in the mails 
and he did not receive it. Armour & 
Company made a very exhaustive study of 
the cost of operating their teucks and 
they have set up in a pamphlet form an 
analysis whereby it is possible to keep 
track of the actual operating cost of 
every truck in service and they will 
supply it to our members without cost 
and with the forms they use for report- 
ing repairs and the gas and oil and all 
that sort of thing. I had hoped Mr. Gib- 
son would be able to comment on it here 
this morning, but he did not receive it, 
although it was transmitted to him from 
our office. 


further fe- 


Prepaying Freight 


Mr. Schiff:—The matter of prepaying 
freight charges: What more is there be- 
ing done besides mentioning that in the 
reports each year? : 

Mr. Hutchins:—There are several in- 
stitutions in the country who will not 
prepay. They can weite long letters 
about it because it is their system. You 
and I know, Mr. Schiff, that when the 
shipper, the manufacturer, deducts the 
freight from the invoice it depends on 
how you treat your freights on your 
books. We don’t allow our freights to 
merge every day into our merchandise 
account, therefore, if we can credit that 
bill on the ledger less the freight, we have 
falsified our merchandise account, our 
cost of merchandise, because we want our 
freight all in one item and dispose of it 
at the end of the year as we see fit. 
You have one plan and we may have an- 
other. That is confusing. There ace a 
few that yet absolutely refuse and the 
way I treat them is when a buyer sends 
through a ticket to the cashier I ap- 
prove it. We send that party a New 
York draft for the net amount of his bill 
without any consideration of freight right 
with the order and then he will have 
to prepay it because we won’t trust him 
for the freight. 

Mr. Martin:—In our part of the coun- 
try we make two conditions on every 
order, that the shipment must be pre- 
paid and that the cash discount will be 
taken otherwise off of the receipt of the 
goods. We are not going to make sev- 
eral entries for one particular transac- 
tion, 

I want to comment again on the mat- 


ters of the traffic bureau. I have had 
a great deal of experience along that 
line, Some fifteen years ago I almost 


alone organized a traffic bureau in Nash- 
ville and have given it a great deal of 
my time and attention and it is remark- 
able how little even the largest con- 
cerns know of their transportation prob- 
lems. You hear these reports in our sey- 
eral organizations, but the details are of 
such an organization remarkably large 





and important’ I attended a meeting of 
our organization every week and it takes 
an hour and a half every month and the 
time is taken up with very important 
matters which seem to escape the atten- 
tion of the heads of the houses. They 
leave it entirely to some shipping or re- 
ceiving clerk, Many of very little ability 
or information. In recent years changes 
have been so many, so varied and so im- 
portant, that many of us can gain sev- 
eral thousands of dollars in large trans- 
actions by giving it more attention. 

Mr. Hutchins:—My plan forces’ the 
manufacturer to allow the discount on the 
face of the bill. 

President Bogart :—May I point out to 
you that in every city in the country there 
are auditing concerns numbering now 
many score who are earning a handsome 
income checking up your freight bills 
and collecting back your mistakes and 
in the face of that we still consider ship- 
ping and receiving as a teifling matter 
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and let'it go. Almost every one of us 
is permitting mistakes to go through our 
offices, running into many hundreds of dol- 
lars and in every one of your cities there 
are checking concerns who earn their 
living, taking 50 per cent. of that and 
collecting back your mistakes. I have a 
suspicion we have passed it rather per- 
functorily. 


Mr. Gibson is entitled to our great 
thanks for bringing to us such a study 
of such a problem, 


Mr. Hutchins:—In order to accom- 
plish just what you speak of and not 
have an outside agency in your office 
some of the time, if you have a vacancy 
in your accounting department, you find 
some man who has been a rate man or is 
a rate man in a large eailroad center 
office and take him into your bookkeep- 
ing office and then pay him extra for do- 
ing that whenever he finds the time. I 
have done that and it is very profitable. 


President Bogart:—If there is no further discussion the report will take the usual 


course and be sent to the Board of Control. 


to announce. 


The secretary has one or two matters 


Secretary Waterbury:—The Membership Committee has two,supplementary appli- 
cations to present: B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, and the Toledo Rex Spray 


Company, both for associate membership. 


President Bogart:—You have heard the report. 


Is it your wish that our mem- 


bership list, which has been closed, shall be opened, suspend our rules and elect 


these firms to membership? 
Mr. Schiff:—I so move you. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


President Bogart:—The names will be presented. 


upon. 


Now they have to be voted 


(It was voted, upon motion duly made and seconded, that they be elected to 


associate membership.) 


Secretary Waterbury:—The B. F. Goodrich Company and the Toledo Rex Spray 


Company are hereby elected. 


President Bogart:--If the chairman of the Committee on Time and Place is pre- 
pared to report we will hear that report now. 
Col. Weller presented the following report:— 


Report of Committee on Time and Place 


Your Committee on Time and Place has 
been somewhat embarrassed by the large 
number of invitations received this year, 
very cordial invitations they have been, 
and we really felt like accepting all of 


them, would gladly do so if it were pos- 
sible. We know that many of you would 
like to go to that beautiful city in Texas, 
San Antonio; many of you have been 
there, probably, and enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of the Saint Anthony. We remember 
the Alamo; we remember Sam Houston; 
we remember the war of 1812; and we 
remember the history that clings to the 
town of San Antonio. We would like to 
go there. 
_ Then again we turn to Asheville, nestled 
in the hills of the Blue Ridge, with the 
beautiful valleys. We would also like 
to go there. 

We would like to accept the invitation 
coming from the great city on the lakes. 
We would like to go to Grand Rapids. 


Several other places that have invited 
us were worthy of attention, but we 
felt that the interests of this association 
for next year centered around a different 
location, and as a consequence we present 
the following: 

Committee on Time and Place has given 
careful consideration to the invitations 
extended by San Antonio, Texas; Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Minneapaolis, Minn.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; New York city and Atlan- 
tic City, N. J.. for the 1924 convention 
ot the N. W. D. A., and in view of the 
fact that the association is to celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary next year and the 
importance of this event, the committee 
feels that a place should be selected which 
wiil probably attract the greatest interest 
in the various sessions and also the 
largest attendance. Atlantic City, N. J., 
with local arrangements in charge of the 
jobbers of New York, Newark. Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, is the unanimous 
choice of the Committee on Time and 
Place; time to be announced later. 


President Bogart:—Is there a motion that we accept and approve the report? 


(It was voted, upon motion duly made 


port be received and approved.) 


by Mr. Schiff, and seconded, that the re- 


President Bogart:—The time has now come for the discussion which we had 


been compelled to put over, that of selling methods. 


Mr. Ochse, the chairman of 


that committee, will lead the discussion, pointing out, as we go along, that which 


we need to take up. 
time very profitable. 


I hope that you will take part in this freely and make the 


Discussion of Selling Methods 


Mr. Ochse:—I didn’t come prepared 
this morning to lead a discussion because 
I spent most of the evening leading a more 
important discussion. This discussion 
that I had was one that had to do with 
golf, and don’t make a mistake. I am 
not talking about the same kind of golf 
that you probably are thinking about, 
But you golfers, I want to tell you that 
if you really want to play golf I want you 
to come down to San Antonio in 1925. We 
lost 1924, but we are out for 1925 now. 
We play golf down there just a little bit 
different than you do here on account of 
the bigness of our country. If you play 
one hole a day, why, you are doing well. 

Mr. President, this discussion on sell- 
ing methods is rather a big question. I'd 
like to answer questions if you want to 
ask them, but I would not like to lead the 
discussion. I do believe that in all of 
your work you have slighted the most im- 
portant of the wholesale drug business 
and that is selling and selling means 
delivering the goods to the consumer. As 
I said in my report it is the consummation 


of a satisfactory contract in which the 
manufacturer, pobber, retailer and 
the consumer is concerned, so _ that 


after all we make the mistake of selling 
in this way, that we do not keep in touch 
with the consumer to see whether the 
goods are properly consumed, and I believa 
that you will all agree that the thing we 
should do is to pay more attention to 
the selling of merchandise, and when I 
say “selling” I don’t mean taking orders, I 
mean making the sale, creating in the 
minds of the retailer the value of the 
merchandise that he has bought and help- 
ing him to do the same to the consumer 
and so on create a demand for the service 
that the wholesale druggist is rendering. 

You have the charts. You have had a 
lot of good meetings, wonderful reports, 
and I know that charts are rather tire- 
soine, but I would be glad indeed to answer 
any questions or would like to hear some- 
thing from the other gentlemen. 

President Bogart:—So that we may 
start and get to some particular point. I 
am going to ask one or two gentlemen 
who have in the past made these reports 
to open the discussion. Mr. Schiff, of Los 
Angeles, will you please give us your re- 
action upon it? 


Mr. Schiff on Credit Work 


Mr. Schiff :—The report as given to this 
association by Mr. Ochse, I think, is the 
most exhaustive and most constructive 
that we have ever received. It has been 
my pleasure to write these reports two 
different times. It has also been a hobby 
with me to study these reports, but I 
think Mr. Ochse has done more in the 
way of getting the meat out of the coco- 
nut than anyone has ever accomplished 
before. I hope that you will take that 
report home with you and where you have 
a sales manager or a sales organization, 
that you will devote at least an_ evening 
to it and go over it and study those 
charts which Mr. Ochse has prepared. 

The amount of time and_ energy and 
effort and thought that he has put into 





this thing is immense. Those of you who 
have not attempted to write a report of 
this kind do not appreciate that per- 
haps. The thing that appeals to me so 
much in Mr. Ochse’s report is the con- 
structive suggestions of what we should 
do not only for our own organization, be- 
cause we all are doing more or less work 
in building up our sales organization, but 
also to help our friends, the retailers, to 
do more and better business. 

I am glad to see that during the last 
year or two the idea of helping the re- 
tailer is gradually growing and growing. 
I do not_believe that there is a concern 
in the United States that has done so 
much toward helping the retailer as the 
San Antonio Drug Compaay. Mr. Ochse 
has been kind enough tv send me from 
time to time the plans and the methods 
used by them in what they call their 
dealers’ help campaign. Those of you 
who have not seen his charts, and I be- 
lieve he has them with him. will find in 
that the most unusual, radical thing of 
its kind, and from what he tells me it 
has been a big success with them. 

I will say this, however, gentlemen, 
that the plan which Mr. Ochse has used 
is not practical everywhere. We have 
considered it. We have found that in 
our city the plan that they are using 
brings with it some features and some 
angles that do not exist elsewhere, but 
especially in the smaller cities. I be- 
lieve there is a wonderful opportunity for 
us'ng something like Mr. Ochse is doing. 

The recommendations made in regard to 
our taking more interest in the conven- 
tion of drug associations is a splendid 
one, and I hope that you will all make 
use of it. 

There is one thing in Mr. Ochse’s report 

that I took a little exception to, that is 
I differ with hirn. and that is where he 
speaks of the amount of time that our 
salesmen puts in to our credit departments. 
I never have seen yet at any time that our 
men spend with the manager of our credit 
man has been unproductive of results. 
I believe that. the credit man gets a view 
of the territory and conditions there bet- 
ter through our salesmen than any other 
way. We, of course, cover a very large 
territory, possibly as large in mileage as 
most houses. We do business in several 
different states. It is impossible for our 
credit man to get around through those 
territories and visualize the thing him- 
self, and therefore 1 believe our men 
should spend time with our credit man 
and report condittons. 
_ The time spent by our salesmen in mak- 
ing collections, I think, is very well criti- 
cized by Mr. Ochse, and TI think the more 
you can divorce the matter of collections 
from your selling, the better you will be. 
I'd like to ask Mr. Ochse a question, if I 
may: I would like to hear from him 
something about the plan of checking up 
the showing of samples by salesmen. 


Mr. Ochse on Samples 


Mr. Ochse:—TI think, if you remember. 
in my report I said that some of us would 
like to know the plans that those who 











reported they had plans of checking them 
up, because I believe it would be of in- 
terest to us. I will admit that if I had 
that plan that I wouldn’t be in the whole- 
sale drug busines because I believe I 
could make more money selling that idea 
than selling patent medicines at the won- 
derful profit that we have heard here we 
make from them. But we do occasionally 
get up some little stunt that appeals to 
the salesmen, not so much but it has its 
appeal. Not so very long ago we put ina 
plan of submitting samples every two 
weeks. The schedule is worked out in 
eycles of six months and on a certain 
date they get those samples and we do 
not permit them to sell the samples to 
their trade. They must return them in- 
tact, and when the samples come in in 
such yzood order that they can be put 
back into stock we have pretty good rea- 
son to believe they haven’t been shown 
very much. 

We keep a record of the sales made 
from these samples that are sent every 
two weeks, and on those samples they 
get a showing in an efficiency contest 
that we conduct, giving the salesman who 
makes the best showing a Ford ear. Still 
that doesn’t get results, because some of 
them do and some of them don’t, and I 
don’t know of any plan yet with the ex- 
ception of that plan of keeping records 
and trusting to the honor of a salesman 
and to his initiative to accomplish the 
maximum result in showing samples. But 
I do believe that if you will follow that 
idea of having them return the samples to 
the house and not letting them dispose of 
them as I know many of them do, after 
they have shown it over their territory, 
and if you will examine those samples 
you will find that they haven't got very 
many finger prints on them, in some .n- 
stances. 


Mr. Kuebler on Education 


Mr. Kuebler :—It is a campaign of edu- 
cation. That is what it really means. 

It strikes me that it is in good taste 
coming from a body of this kind to rec- 
ommend to the colleges of pharmacy, 
where the young material is being de- 
veloped. I have been called the “Icono- 
clast’”” back home. The professors would 
teach these young men the scientific side 
of pharmacy and—I have held the chair of 
commercial pharmacy at the college in my 
State—I would always present my question 
this way, Truly we are studying a pro- 
- fession for what purpose? To bring in the 
‘dollars and cents and support your fami- 
lies. And then I would knock down the 
idols that these chemists and biologists 
and the other lines of professors had lec- 
tured on. 

However, the weakest department in the 
colleges today is the commercial side of 
pharmacy as taught in these institutions. 
We notice in our public schools there is an 
upward trend and change of the curricu- 
lum from time to time. but nothing ever is 
done in pharmacy. ‘True, they are now 
putting in mathematical departments in 
pharmacy. It is true they scratch the 
ground on commercial pharmacy, but it 
seems to me and I know they would lend 
a willing ear to an organization of this 
kind, if we could suggest, if it is in 
order (I don’t know whether that would 
be within ourselves) to the educational 
institutions of pharmacy to strengthen 
the commercial side. It is the young man, 
you a!l know, who needs this. 

There is no need of my throwing bricks, 
but the worst business man in any com- 
mnnity is the retail pharmacist. You ask 
to look at his bills. He can’t find any. 
You ask to look in his entries. He shows 
his check stubs. That is his cash book. 
That is the way things have been going, 
but it seems to me that if just a sug- 
gestion, not an order, coming from a 
body of this kind to the several colleges 
to strengthen the commervial department 
or the professor of commercial pharmacy, 
I think that in the next generation there 
would be a wonderful step toward educat- 
ing the pharmacist to be a better man. 

I have been on the road for eighteen 
years. I had to produce volume. I couldn't 
stand there and educate that fellow on 
how to sell goods. I had to work. I 
had to make twenty-eight or thirty calls 
to make bus'ness. What could I do? My 
pr'ncipals looked for orders. “Orders is 
what we want, not promises.” 

Now where should it begin? In the 
young mind. They have lots of time. They 
are extending college conferences, as you 
know. They have increased the study to 
six consecutive days, where we used to go 
nights from eight until ten o'clock, three 
times a week. It is required now of the 
young man that he got all day for six 
days. We can easily atrengthen that one 
department and make better men for the 
next generatiOn. It seems to me a recom- 
mendation coming from this body would 
have effect 

Mr. Schiff:—Mr. Kuebler, if you will 
read the report of the committee you will 
find that point was very strongly brought 
out. I agree with you fully that is the 
proper thing to do. and we urged last 
yvear that members take more interest in 
the commercial end of the work done in 
the colleges of pharmacy. We also, if you 
will remember, urged upon members of 
the association to send ttiese booklets of 
the prize essay contests to the colleges 
of pharmacy, which I know we did in 
our particular case. I find that the stu- 


dents are very receptive to anything of 
that kind. 
There is another paragraph in Mr. 


Ochse’s report that I would like to speak 
on for just a minute, that is where they 
recommend that the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association adopt the plan to 
send tu every jobber a series of articles 
to use in house organs in the way of uni- 
form interest to the small retailer. That 
is another subject that was convered last 
vear. I find that we bring up these points. 
I think they are good points, but they 
don’t go beyond the report, and it seems 
to me that is a weakness in our method of 
working, Mr. President. 


President Bogart:—I confess it. 


Mr. Schiff :—Isn’t there some way that 
we can produce a remedy? 


President Bogart :—I shouldn’t be sur- 


prised if the Board of Control would 
bring in some recommendations on that 
point. I don’t know that they will, but 


rather think they will. 

Mr. Schiff:—Mr. Ochse brought out the 
point of the salesman taking one day a 
week for making demonstrations. It sounds 
very nice to me, but it looks to me the 
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amount accomplished that way is so very 
small. If a man can do that one day a 
week successfully, could we, as an organi- 
zation, each house I mean, devote more 
time and more effort toward making regu- 
lar demonstrations in the stores of the 
retailers? 


Value of Demonstration Work 


Mr. Ochse :—I will give you a concrete 
illustration. One of our salesmen sug- 
gested that we permit him to spend his 
Saturday afternoons in a very competitive 
territory making demonstrations on a cer- 
tain line of goods that we were very 
much interested in and the idea appealed 
to me to think that a salesman would 
devote his Saturdays to working for mu- 
tual interest, so I told him, “Go ahead, Al, 
you pick out the line that you want to 
demonstrate and go into the store and 
help the retailer sell it.” 

And he did that, and one Saturday aft- 
ernoon in one town he helped that retailer 
sell $160 worth of rubber goods. Now 
would you believe that he got any real 
selling ideas coming in contact with the 
consumer? Couldn’t he pass the informa- 
tion on how to sell rubber goods on to 
these other retailers that he called on? 

That man today leads our efficiency con- 
test in a territory that is not only the 
most competitive, but in which we have 
had very little business in the last three 
years on account of crop conditions. 

We tried it then in another way to de- 
termine to what extent it could be done, 
and we took the salesman who took no in- 
terest in his work particularly. He was 
an order taker and we took one of the 
hardest items that we had which is one 
of our own preparations—we sold on an 
average about 400 gross of colorite and 
we have a preparation of our own, a straw 
hat dye—and gave it to him and he sold 
it in his territory and due to five dem- 
onstrations in five towns in his territory 
he sold something like 25 gross of that 
item, 

Now we did that because we wanted to 
see if it applied to a proprietary prepa- 
ration of our own and also to a line of 
goods like rubbe goous, whether or not 
it was practical. I will be frank to ad- 
mit that we stole the idea, as I told you, 
from a retail merchant in Devil’s Lake, 
N. D., that you-all know, Fred Mann, lo- 
cated in a town of 5,200 people. He does 
a volume annually .of $500,000. He said 
that he always, when he could, got the 
salesman, for instance, ‘like Armour, the 
meat packers, the sbje cracker houses, to 
come in to his;store on Saturday, when 
they could, to ‘have them get on the 
floor, to help sell the merchandise. I don’t 
mean demonstrating in the way perhaps 
you would understand it. My idea is the 
demonstration of the sale. 

I want to show you another practical 
illustration of it and that was recently 
in our home town. Our buyer got on 
the floor and sold West toothbrushes in 
one of the largest stores just merely to 
get the angle of the consumers. I be- 
lieve that if the salesmen could only see 
that, that you would interest them and 
that they would know more about the 
merchandise that they sell from the con- 
sumers’ viewpoint and not only from the 
jobber’s viewpoint. We drill the sales- 
men. We coach them. We tell them 
what they ought to do, and we talk to 
them for an hour, trying to get them to 
put something over that they have only 
perhaps two minutes to talk about. 

Mr. Martin:—Doesn’t that bring about 
an antagonism or criticism on the part 
of those retail merchants where the 
demonstration is not shown? 

Mr. Ochse:—That is a matter that has 
to be left up entirely to the salesman. 
We have not been carrying it out in an 
extensive way. I think it is a matter 
for the judgment of the salesman. Many 
of our salesmen live in their home towns. 
They do not live in San Antonio and 
the Saturday afternoon could be spent in 
that way, so that that would eliminate any 
criticism because they could say, ‘Well, 
I live there. I do that in my home town.” 
I believe that could be easily overcome. 

President Bogart :—Now, it is just that 
sort of thing that will give us new ideas. 


If we can not work the same idea it 
will give us an idea that we can work 


wherever we go and if we could bring 
out by the speakers something that they 
are doing along modern selling methods 


briefly we could all carry away, the 
value would come out of the paper. 

Now, Mr. Bertoli is a practical sales 
manager. Will you tell us what your 
reaction is on this? ; 

Mr. Bertoli:—I was very much inter- 
ested in Mr. Ochse’s report, of course. 


It covered the ground very carefully. The 
one big factor, in fact, two questions that 
were very interesting to us personally, 


and that was the use of samples by 
salesmen. I think that is one thing 
that we all are working to. We get so 


Many samples to our salesmen and really 
they have very little opportunity to do 
justice to all of them, and I think it is 
a big point. We are trying to figure out 
some way by which we can get our sam- 
ples shown and get results on_ the 
amount of items we send to the sales- 
men each two week period, which we 
adopted, also. 5 

One other point that I would like to 
mention and which I hoped might come 
out, and that is the compensation for 
the use of automobiles, and the different 
methods different houses have of paying 
theie salesmen on the use of automobiles. 
There doesn’t seem to be any standard 
report. Even the packers, the oil com- 
panies, ete., seem to be just a little mis- 
guided on what is the proper rate to pay 
on automobiles. 

I think that these two items if they are 
carried forward another year it would be 
worth while and try to work out some- 
thing worth while. : 

President Bogart:—I think that is a 
pioneering process, but I am sure that 
we will have something worked out in the 
way of a table in due course. 

Mr. Junkermann:—If you will just 
handled selling problems. Will you give 


us your ideas on some of these ques- 
tions? ‘ 
Mr. Junkermann:—If you _ will jjust 


give me an opportunity to think that 
over and gather my thoughts on it and 


cal on some one else, I will appre- 
ciate it. 
Mr. Groover:—I agree with Mr. 


Schiff in regard to the point that he 
brought out there, that the sales man- 
ager and the credit manager, the two, 











should work together. I acted as credit 
manager for my concern for a good many 
years and the boys used to tell it that 
when they came into my office the first 
question I would ask was, ‘‘When did _ you 
get in?” Second question was, “Have 
you got any money?” And the third ques- 
tion was, “When are you going out?” 
But between those there was this: Mr. 
Schiff asked the question if a _ credit 
manager shouldn’t work with the sales- 
men? Positively, ves! 

I have demonstrated to our salesmen 
that there is a very important connection 
between the credit manager and the 
salesman. It his business to see that 
the customer didn’t owe us so much 
money that he would go off and trade 
with our competitor. And very often he 
could help us in holding the account 
where we could continue to get the busi- 
ness and get the money, too. I think 
that is a very important thing for the 
credit man and the salesman to under- 
stand, for I have found in handling this, 
men a man owed a great deal of money 
and the salesman came around, he Said, 
“Well, I think I owe your house about 
enough. I think I wili have to give this 
to my other friend this week. I think 
your house might turn me down.” Keep 
the money coming and you will have no 
trouble in getting the orders! 

Me. Kuebler:—Speaking on _ keeping 
track of your salesmen’s special orders, 
we have inaugurated this system about 
a year and a half ago. We give our sales- 
men talks every Saturday and we stand 
them up in line and tell them, “Yes, you 
all have families and you all feel that 
you should earn a lot of money.” Then 
we take our our sales sheets. 

The regular or volume orders are 
taken on white sheets, regular printed 
white sheets. We make it a point every 
Saturdy to give the salesman samples on 
special things that we want sold that 
week and we do not permit them to put 
that on.the white sheet. They carry also 
a blue sheet. That at once attracts the 
attention of the house that that is a sale 
on the specials for that week. 

We make no secrets. We bring those 
blue sheets into-the sales force and then 
we make the salesmen themselves look 
them over, and in that way frequently we 
bring up a poor fellow or a dull man 
into Class A. We judge his salary not 
on his volume of business, because we 
believe a St. Bernard can get that with 
a basket in his mouth and have them 
dropped in, but we base salaries on the 
amount of specialties that he sells during 
the week. hat is immediately shown in 
the sales department on the blue sheet. 
Otherwise we would be lost. They would 
say, “I sold that.” We used to have 
that condition. Now we simply pull out 
the blue sheets and we have it right in 
front of them. ‘That is what you sold.” 


President Bogart:—Any further re- 
marks? Are any of you at present get- 
ting the retail clerks together in groups 
and seeking to educate them in groups? 
That is a modern move and it would be 
interesting to hear whether anybody here 
ig doing that and what success they are 
having. 


Teaching Retail Clerks 


Mr. Junkermann:—We have inaugu- 
rated only recently a liberal departure. 
We have requested our customers to give 
us the names of their clerks, explaining 
what we wanted them for, so they 
wouldn’t take any exceptions to furnish- 
ing us with this information. We tabu- 
late those by territories and expect to 
keep in touch with the store through our 
salesmen and see that they come in con- 
tact with the clerks. Also, at times we 
expect to have group meetings in some 
of the large territories whereby we can 
get the proprietor and the clerks in and 


give them some educational talks. We 
believe firmly also that our’ salesmen 
should as they go over the territory 


come in contact with the clerks and pro- 
prietors and give them an educational talk 
or demonstrations in salesmanship the 
way it has been pointed out. 


While I am on my feet, if you will pardon 
me, there is one thing I want to speak 
about, and that is in regard to salesmen’s 
compensation. We have found this little 
chart to be of considerable value to us. 
We departmentize our salesmen under 
twenty different departments, giving their 
wholesales in dollars and cents, also per- 
centages, giving the entire sales force 
only in percentages the sales made by 
the other salesmen. We have it depart- 
mentized under drugs and chemicals, and 
then we give them their own percentage 
as well as the others. In that way it 
features the different departments that 
we want them to feature. We show them 
what their patent sales are. We give 
them points. The one selling the lowest 
percentage of patents gets a point, where- 
as the one selling the highest percentage 
of sundries gets a point. The points are 
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either down or up, as the case may be. 
We found that to be of great value. We 
can dwell considerably on that in talk- 
ing to them in our meetings. 

President Bogart:—The Babson organ- 
ization engaged in the gathering of data 
on everything almost under the sun have 
made the statement recently that the 
greatest waste going on in america is 
the constant waste of retail service; that 
the average retail clerk in America ren- 
ders 25 per cent. service, wastes 75 per 
cent. And if Mr. Babson were to analyze 
that for you it wouid amaze you when 
he got through with his analysis. 


Now the distributing and advertising 
companies have been quick to grasp that, 
so that they are pointing out today that 
the biggest job ahead of us is not only 
to put our goods upon the merchant’s 
shelf, but to teach somebody how to sell 
them, and I really believe they have the 
thought that is most vital if we are go- 
ing to get our goods distributed beyond 
the merchant’s shelf. I rather hoped that 
some one would bring that out more fully 
than I can, but it is a thought that Mr. 
Ochse has very clearly put in his report, 
and a very valuable one. Are there any 
further remarks? 


Classifying Goods 


Mr. Groover:—It might be interesting 
to the members to hear about the plan 
that we have adopted in our organiza- 
tion in regard to sales. Mr. Ochse spoke 
of ‘having samples shown. Our plan 
makes our salesman ask for samples. 
We have divided our profitable goods into 
two classes, A and B. 

Before we get to that, however, we pay 
our salesmen a flat salary and expense, 
and then we divide the profitable end of 
our business into classes A and B. Aisa 
class that pays 25 per cent. or better; B 
is a class from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
On A we pay a commission of 5 per cent.; 
on B we pay a coinmission of 2% per cent. 

If there are any goods in class A or 
class B that they sell quantity lots, that 
reduces those below A or below B, they 
lose their commissions, or if A is reduced 
to B, it is paid on B, and if B is below 20 
per cent., they lose their commissions, 

We found through this effort that our 
salesmen increased their earnings over 
what we formerly paid them, and that 
they were changed from order takers to 
salesmen over night. We have been very 
much pleased with the operation of this. 

Now we went through our list of mer- 
chandise and we selected these things 
and gave the salesmen the list classified 
so that they had all this information 
and so that there would not be any ques- 
tion. Now some of you might say it is, 
too much expense. It is no expense at all. 

On our order blank we take in the out- 
side column, the right hand margin col- 
umn, and the salesman, when he makes 
the sale, puts down either A or B. A girl 
in checking this up once a week can run 
over that and in a few hours tell what 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Morgan or Mr. Smith 
has sold, and lays it on my desk or the 
sales manager’s desk, and at the end of 
the month we figure up every week the 
total for the month, and we pay them 
their commission. 

Now the salesmen are very much 
pleased with it. We are very much 
pleased with it. When I put it in I had 
our salesmen all in and I told them, ‘‘Now, 
boys, the sky is the limit. Make your 
salary what you please. Be sure that I 
will get mine if you get yours.” 

President Bagart:—Mr. Ochse, would 
you like to sum up in five minutes? 

Mr. Ochse:—I think, Mr. President, that 
if these gentlemen Will go home and study 
the report and give it real study, get 
away like I did in making up the report, 
way out into the country with a good 
pipe and sit down and concentrate on it, 
that you will get more out of it than 
you really could get out of a discussion 
or anything that I might say. But I will 
be glad at any time if you want any in- 
formation if you will write me and I will 
be pleased to write you, giving you any 
information, because I believe the one 
thing that I particularly believe in, Mr. 
President, is this: That we are just a 
little bit too selfish. We get a good idea 
and we think, ‘‘Well, now we are going 
to put it over on our competitors.’’ In- 
stead of that we ought to throw our books, 
methods and everything open to our com- 
petitor or neighbor, like we do in the 
state of Texas. Our little bunch of good 
fellows there, if there is anything that 
they want to know, we tell them to come 
in and get it, and we will give it to them, 
and I believe that it would be better if 
more of that was done. A great good 
would %e accomplished. So if any of 
you want any information, if you will 
write me I will be very glad to give you 
what information I can after you study 
the report. 

President Bogart:—Mr. Ochse, we are 
under very great obligations to you. The 
discussion of that item is closed. 


President Bogart:—Mr. Collins, will you please take the chair? 


(Mr. Collins assumed the chair.) 


Chairman Collins:—I never realized that I was going to get here. 


We will now 


have the reading of the report on the president’s address. 
Mr. Hover presented the report as follows:— 


Report of Committee on President’s Address 


Our president in his usual lucid and 
forceful manner has presented you with 
a truthful picture of national progress 
and affairs, followed by a brief description 
of the problems and difficulties surround- 
ing the business represented by this as- 
sociation. A background has thus been 
created that should be a working program 
for the incoming administration. Lest we 
forget, may your committee not again re- 
mind you of the aims and purposes of this 
association :— 


First:—‘To promote amicable and 
social relations between the wholesale 
druggists of the United States.” No 


commercial organization has, or ever can 
have, a higher conception of the value 
of personal and social contact so essential 
in establishing confidence and good will 
between its members than is the case 
within the ranks of this association. 
Second :—‘*To guard against feelings of 
distrust and jealousy.” After fifty years 
of constructive effort characterized by the 
utmost harmony and good fellowship, we 
are approaching the beginning of the sec- 
ond half century of our existence, con- 
fronted by a complexity of conflicting in- 
terests that will require our utmost efforts 





to preserve the sentiment so wisely sub- 
scribed to by the founders of our organi- 
zation. 

Third:—“To discountenance all cus- 
toms not in accordance with sound busi- 
ness principles.” To continue this wise 
provision will require wise leadership and 
the united effort of every member of this 
body to the extent, if necessary, of some 
sacrifice on the part of the individual 
that the good of the whole may be con- 
served. 

Reference was made by our president to 
the need of improved and adequate trans- 
portation. Transportation constitutes the 
arteries of the nation. The one is as 
essential to our industrial and commercial 
existence as the other is to life itself. 
Before a free interchange of the essen- 
tial commodities produced in this coun- 
try is possible our entire rate structure 
must be revised, but before such revision 
is possible. the labor situation must be 
solved, and when solved must be rightly 
solved. Labor should co-operate and bear 
its just proportion.of the necessa down- 
ward adjustment of values. No business 
can be successfully operated so long as 
ownership and management have nothing 
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to say about the prices of what they have 
to sell, which, in this case, is transporta- 
tion; and on the other hand have no 
adequate control over the cost of opera- 
tion. ; 
More liberal treatment of our rail- 
roads is necessary before we can expect 
an economic readjustment of this prob- 
lem. Government ownership is unthink- 
able, and would only be jumping from the 
frying pan into the fire. Later day drug 
trade problems and distribution are so 
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tied up with necessary legislation un- 
certain as to time and character that it 
will require our utmost efforts to keep 
the boat upon an even keel until through 
process of time and economuc necessiwy 
we may again meet upon a common 
ground of more rational uniformity in re- 
spect to selling terms and discounts. | 
Your commitee is in entire accord with 
the subject matter of our president’s ad- 
dress, with its conclusion and recom- 
mendations direct and implied. 


Mr. Hover:—I want to take this opportunity of moving a rising vote of thanks 
for the splendid services given by our president during the past year. 


(The members arose and applauded.) 


(It was voted upon motion duly made by Mr. Kuebler and seconded that the re- 
port be received and placed in the minutes.) 


(President Bogart resumed the chair.) 


President Bogart:—We will now hear the report from the Board of Control. 


Mr. Michaels. 


ings of that body:— 


Chairman C. F. Michaels of the Board of Control submitted the following find- 


Report of Board of Control 


Prohibition Enforcement 


Board of Control has concluded 
regardless of our individual ideas 
on the subject, we may as well face 
the fact that under the amendment to 
the Constitution and by-laws of Congress, 
alcohok and alcoholic preparations are 
classed as medicine, and legally as such, 
and the drug trade necessarily must 
handle it. ; ; 

In carrying out that obligation which is 
placed upon us, certain officials in Wash- 
ington at various’ times seemed to us 
over-zealous in the regulations which 
they seek to place and enforce upon our 
trade, and it seemed to the Board that 
a word of commendation to those of- 
ficials who have seen fit to protect us 
against these unduly regulatory regula- 
tions would not be amiss, and to that 
end would submit the following resolu- 
tions :— 

Whereas, concerted attacks I 
been made upon Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon and Intez:nal Revenue Commissioner 
Blair, charging them with responsibility for the 
failure of prohibition enforcement on_ the 
ground that they have interfered with the 
Prohibition Commissioner in the discharge of 
his duties; and a 

Whereas, it is further alleged that it is nec- 
essary that the Prohibition Commissione:, in 
order that he may function efficiently, shall be 
relieved of all supervision by a bureau or de- 
partmental head, thus making him an absolute 
autocrat of the industries which depend upon 
alcohol as an essential raw material; and 

Whereas, these attacks upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Commissione: of Internal 
Revenue are in line with propaganda in the 
interest of the so-called “Ernst-Wood’”’ bill, 
creating a prohibition bureau independent of 
all departmental control and clothing the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner with autocratic powers; 
Wvherens, the supervision of the Prohibition 
Bureau by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and the Secretary of the Treasury has 
proven most salutary in the interest of legiti- 
mate industry and especially in the rescinding 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of 
numerous drastic and unnecessary regulations 
most injurious to users of industrial alcohol 
and in the appointment of the Alcohol Trades 
Advisory Committee now functioning so suc- 
cessfully. Therefore, be it : 

Resolved: That the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, in annual convention as- 
sembled, hereby indorses the action of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in coming to the 
relief of legitimate industry by revoking the 
harmful and unnecessary regulations referred 
to and especially by the appointment of the 
Alcohol Tsades Advisory Committee; and be it 


The 
that, 


have recently 


further . : ss 
Resolved: That we hereby xecord our unal- 
terable opposition to the enactment of the 


Ernst-Wood bill and pledge this association to 
employ all legitimate means at our oumannne 
to prevent its passage by the Congress of the 
United States: and be it further ; 

Resolved: That copies of these resolutions 
be forwa-ded ta the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President of the United States. 

Me. Michaels:—I move adoption. 


President Bogart:—You have heard 
the motion. It has been seconded. | You 
understand it? All in favor say “aye. 


It is so ordered. 


Secretary's Office 


Our secretary's report only briefly covers 
the accomplishments of his office for the 
past year, but gives an outline of the 
scope and importance of the work he has 
been called upon to do. 

We are sure that the best interests of 
the wholesale drug trade were properly 
safeguarded in his membership on the 
committee, which prepared and advocates 
a uniform State narcotic law, and in this 
connection we recommend that strict at- 
tentiog be given the subject in view of 
the fact that at least one State, during 
the early months of 1923, enacted a 
narcotic law framed along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines. We wish to emphasize the 
importance of each member carefully 
watching all bills of this nature that may 
be introduced in the legislature of the 
State in which he is located. 

The board calls attention to the ten- 
tative arrangement made by the secretary 
for a supply of loose leaf binders for 
association bulletins, and recommends that 
this matter be covered in the next bul- 
letin, with information as to the price and 
name of manufacture. The board will 
approve the action of the secretary in fur- 
nishing a list of active and associate mem- 
bers to the manufacturer for this pur- 
pose. 

The board heartily approves the as- 
sistance given the committee on uniform 
accounting, and recommends that the full- 
est co-operation be continued to the com- 
mittee which has undertaken this diffi- 
cult work, ee 

We recommend that the association con- 
tinue its traditional policy of confining 
its activities to matters of direct interest 
to the wholesale drug trade, and refer to 
this matter particularly in view of the 
increasing number of opportunities to join 
in movements or affiliate with organiza- 
tions whose aims are not directly in line 
with those of the N. W. D. A 


The secretary’s report inaicates that 
our members are using his office and 
facilities quite freely, and we urge all 


to continue to do so. 

The work of the secretary's office in 
issuing bulletins, publishing and distribut- 
ing copies of reports of the proceedings of 
the 1922 meeting and in handling the 
voluminous correspondence of the office en- 


titles him to the fullest appreciation of our 
membership. ; - 
(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


Prohibition Problems 


The Board of Control wishes to con- 
gratulate the Special Committee on Pro- 
hibition Problems on its noteworthy ac- 
complishments. The Alcohol Trades Ad- 
visory Committee conceived at the annual 
convention at Colorado Springs in 1922— 
and of which Dr. William Jay Schieffelin 
is a member—invited by Commissioner 
Blair to confer with the officials of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau and Prohibition 
Unit, whenever it is proposed to issue new 
regulations, and, therefore, the principal 
object of its committee is fulfilled. 

The Board of Control approves the rec- 
ommendation of the committee that every 
member favor a division of the Prohibition 
Commissioner’s authority by the appoint- 





ed, and sent out to all our members and 
the proprietary trade where so desired. 
(Adopted on motion of Mr. Ellis.) 


Salesmen and Selling Methods 


Last year President Bogart appointed 
some eighteen standing and special com- 
mittees, not counting the one under dis- 
cussion in this report. 

These committees have made careful 
and exhaustive reports on the subject 
assigned, and the reports are brimful of 
most valuable information on how to con- 
duct the business of supplying the wants 
of the retail druggist. 

Approximately nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness time of this convention is devoted 
to_ the contemplation of these reports. 

Not one of these reports, however, 
would be of the slightest value to us as 
wholesale druggists, if the retail druggist 
had no wants, for we would have no 
orders to fill. 

Having no orders to fill we would need 
no stock, and so the drug market would 
cease to interest us. Neither would there 
be need of fire insurance. Transportation 
would lag and metric weights cease to 
worry. Proprietary goods would have to 
go, and having no accounts, credits and 
collections and uniform accounting would 
have no significance. 

Now comes out of the South a man of 
most remarkable vision and of equally 
wonderful power to translate into graphic 
pictures and convincing words the vital 
message of how, first to increase want 
in the mind of the retailer and then to 
translate this want into orders for us 
wholesalers. 

It is not inconceivable that so small a 
proportion of our time and interest has 
been devoted to this all important, in 
fact the important subject—getting orders. 

Should not the proportion be reversed; 
90 per cent. of the time be spent in get- 
ting orders and 10 per cent. on how to 
execute them? Imagine a house in which 


C. F. Michaels 


Chairman of Board of Control 


ment of a second commissioner, who shall 
Nave authority over those industries for 
using alcohol for legitimate industrial (in- 
cluding medicinal) purposes, and recom- 
mends that the Committee on Prohibition 
Problems shall actively proceed toward the 
attainment of this aim. 

The committee asks to be discharged, 
but, as it seems desirable that a small 
effective committee shall be available for 
the continuance of this important work, 
we suggest that the committee be con- 
tinued. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Ellis.) 


Proprietary Goods 


report undoubtedly is one of the 
most able documents ever presented to 
this association. 

Your chairman builds his foundation 
by stating our position more clearly and 
concisely than we have ever seen stated 
before. This clear and forceful presenta- 
tion of the facts can not fail to bring 
the issue squarely before those whom 
we are accustomed tu believe desire our 
distributive service. 

A study of the issue so presented allows 
only one conclusion :—If the service is de- 


This 


sired it should receive proper protec- 
tion and adequate compensation. If it is 
not desired, it is time we were told 


so in order that our capital may find more 
lucrative employment. This your chair- 
man has brought before you with unde- 
niable logic. 

We will not dwell upon the many other 
valuable points of the report, as we feel 
you will prefer to have them first-hand. 
We can only add that we are most for- 
tunate in having so able a leader at 
opportune a time. 

The Board of Control approves the mo- 
tion offered before the convention that 
copies of this report be immediately print- 


so 


90 per cent. of its activities were devoted 
to the selling problem. 

Would not here be sufficient volume to 
bring down the overhead to a respectable 
figure? Surely, enough profitable items 
could be sold to bring up the gross margin 
to where it belongs. With overheads and 
gross margins properly cared for, we could 
view with complacency the competition 
arising from co-operative buying clubs. 

The foregoing statements are perhaps 
somewhat overdrawn, but we hope they 
may emphasize the message which the 
chairman of this committee has so forc- 
ibiy brought to us, in perhaps the most 
exhaustive report ever presented to our 
conventions. 

This report, so broad in scope, elab- 
orate in detail, touching upon every 
phase of the subject in a suggestive and 
constructive way, rightfully becomes a 
standard work of reference. It is hoped 
that through its influence every member 
will strive anew to increase the efficiency 
of its selling force and to such the care- 
ful study of this report is recommended. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Ellis.) 


Uniform Accounting 


Once again our members have had the 
opportunity of listening to a most excel- 
lent report from the Committee on 
Uniform Accounting. p 

The wisdom of continuing in the same 
position, the former chairman for this 
most important work is very apparent, 
and this policy we wish to commend. 

There are so many ways in which the 
work of this committee can be of untold 
value to each member, that we can only 
urge upon every one, not only the im- 
portance of giving this report the most 
serious study, but to do so with the pur- 
pose in mind—not of adapting its provi- 
sions to your own business, but to the re- 
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adjustment of your methods in conformity 
to the lines laid down in this report. 

The wonderful advantages from such 
action on your part will be so clearly 
demonstrated that you will become a firm 
supporter of uniform accounting. 

The association has very wisely ap- 
proved the report of this committee by 
directing the Harvard University Bureau 
of Business Research to continue and ex- 
tend its activities for another year. 

It is hoped and urged that our member- 
ship accord the bureau its heartiest sup- 
port by becoming a contributing member 
and by furnishing the information re- 
quired in most careful and full detail. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


Legislation 


Report of this committee is lengthy and 
exhaustive—no more lengthy than need 
be; no more exhaustive than necessary. 
Right now we may well congratulate 
ourselves on results secured during the 
past twelve months, through the co- 
operation and hard work of the N. W. D. 
A., member of the Alcohol Trades Advis- 
ory Committee, our Washington bureau, 
and chairman of our Legislative Commit- 
tee, which has certainly resulted in much 
good to all of our members, and has pre- 
vented the imposition of burdensome rec- 
ords, also much unnecessary expense to 
permit holders. 

Among other important matters con- 
sidered in this report are revisions of 
regulation 60; defeat of the Ernst-Wood 
bill; ten-gallon alcohol purchases exempt 
from confirmation requirements; liqui- 
dated bonds requirements revoked; ad- 
justment of inventory requirements. 

The report is instructive, as well as in- 
teresting, and every member of this as- 
sociation will profit by reading it care- 
fully. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schieff.) 


Metric Weights and Measures 


The Board of Control appreciates the 
work done in recent years by this com- 
mittee, and thoroughly approves of the 
principles advocated by the Metric Asso- 
ciation. It approves of the recommenda- 
tion of the chairman of this year’s com- 
mittee to the effect that the committee 
be discontinued but that our association 
continue its affiliation with the Metric 
Association. It is also suggested that our 
secretary keep informed of developments 
pertaining to the promotion and adéoption 
of the metric system, and inform our 
members of such progress in our asso- 
ciation bulletin. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


Credits and Collections 


We congratulate the chairman of the 
Committee on Credits and Collections on 
the excellence of his report. Starting out 
with the declaration that little remains 
to be said after the able reports of past 
years, he, nevertheless, has offered many 
original suggestions and much advice 
that will serve to warn our member- 
ship from the many pitfalls that beset 
a lax credit policy. 

Nothing can be more tempting than 
to increase volume by an_ extension of 
credits; nevertheless, the success of mod- 
ern cash and carry companies seems to 
indicate that which is demanded today is 
not long credits and higher prices, made 
necessary thereby, but lower prices and 
quick turnover, which are the results of 
cash transactions. 

We are inclined to doubt the savings 
that would be made in city business to- 
day by treating a number of days’ pur- 


chases as one transaction, especially as 
most druggists demand an invoice with 
each delivery. In fact, one of our 


largest problems is that of rushing our 
bills through in time to be sent out with 
that day’s delivery. 

We do not believe that any committee 
oe bureau of the drug trade could be of 
substantial assistance to our members in 
furnishing credit information, our cus- 
tomers differing with each locality ; nor do 
we believe we should furnish credit in- 
formation except to those who are in 
position to reciprocate. 

We believe that interest charges should 
be made on overdue accounts, except in 
cases that obviously fall without the rule 
—to neglect to charge interest is to give 
the lie to one’s own terms, and not only 
shows a lack of backbone but forces one’s 
competitors to do likewise, and sooner or 
later demoralizes local conditions to the 
detriment of all. 

We call our members’ special attention 
to the announcement of the representa- 
tion of the Harvard bureau that our 
average credit loss of 0.58 per cent. is 
too high, that a fair average loss should 
be 0.2 per cent, 

We again ‘congratulate our chairman 
on his report, which we feel sure will 
greatly help to stiffen the wills of our 
members, so that they may not, for the 
sake of today’s profits, drift into habits 
that may later prove their undoing. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff). 


Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A. 


We heartily indorse the report of our 
National Councillor, and approve his rec- 
ommendations. We suggest reaffiliation 
with the chamber and that at this time 
our president reappoint Edgar D. Taylor 
to represent this association in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 


(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff). 
Fire Insurance 
The report of the Committee on Fire 


Insurance will be a valuable addition to 
those reports submitted in previous years. 
The committee has Glearly distinguished 
between fire insurance, fire protection and 
prevention, and has emphasized the value 
of each. 

Stress has also been laid on the changes 
in market value of inventories, and it 
is urged that we have frequent inspection 
of buildings, furniture, fixtures and equip- 
ments of all kind. 

The suggestion of the adoption of profit 
insurance is well worth serious considera- 
tion by our members. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff). 


Price Maintenance 


The report of the special Committee 
on Price Maintenence problems brings 
to the attention of our members the im- 
portance of this subject, and urges that 








our association approve the legisltion 
which we hope will be introduced in the 
next Congress. The Board suggests that 
each member of the N.W.D.A. use his ef- 
forts to impress upon those in office at 
Washington that his house is interested 
in the movement, and hopes that some 
constructive legislation of benefit and for 
the relief of manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
tailers and consumers be passed. The 
resolutions, as suggested by the chair- 
man of the committee, are heartily in- 
dorsed by the board. 
,Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff). 


Local Associations 


The report of the committee, the 
brief, indicates that all local associations 
are functioning in a normal and helpful 
way. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee as to increasing membership and 
the formation of new clubs, where needed, 
is concurred in by the Board of Con- 
trol, 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff). 


Paints, Oils and Glass 


“Save the Surface and Yon Save All” 
is a slogan which has, undoubtedly, pro- 
duced more interest on the part of prop- 
erty owners in the use of these mate- 
rials than has been the case in the past, 
and the suggestion of the chairman of 
this committee that paints, oils and glass 
can be made profitable lines for wholesale 
dr trade is well worth consideration. 
(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


Merchant Marine 


The Board of Control is in thorough ac- 
cord with the report of this committee, 
and if President Coolidge recommends 
such legislation as is suggested in it, par- 
ticularly that ships should ultimately be 
owned and operated privately by citizens 
of the United States, we would recom- 
mand, if this condition can be brought 
about within a reasonable length of time, 
the influence of this association. and its 
members be exerted in securing the pass- 
ing of such a bill. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


Trade-marks 


While no direct suggestions to the as- 
sociation are contained in the report of 
the Committee on Trade-marks, the Board 
of Control recommends a careful reading 
by all members and particularly by those 
who manufacture products under names 
which they wish to control. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


Transportation 


The report of the Committee on Trans- 
portation reflects a most thorough and in- 
telligent study on this subject, and con- 
tains information which will be found of 
much interest. The difficult situation of 
the railroads is presented from an _ un- 
biased point of view, and is worthy of the 
serious consideration of all business in- 
terests. 

The reference to the subject of the sale 
of mileage books at reduced rates sug- 
gests the advisability of each member in- 
teresting himself in view of the saving 
in traveling expenses which will accrue 
through the success of this effort. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


° Drug Markets 


Perhaps in no line of merchandise do 
prices fluctuate more than in drugs and 
chemicals. A report, therefore, from a 
well informed merchant on the drug mar- 
ket is always of interest and particularly 
is thus true during times of readjustment 
through which we are now passing. 


This report should be referred to by buy- 
ers for its statistical value, and is so rec- 
ommended. 

It is suggested that the next chairman 
of this committee, after giving a state- 
ment of the general market conditions, 
concentrate on two or three staple items, 
giving history of the manufacture or pro- 
duction of such articles in a way which 
would enable the buyer to understand the 
principles governing market fluctuations 
of this article under review. Included 
in this could be a graph showing fluctua- 
tions in price over a period of years. If 
this method were followed from year to 
year, the buyer would soon have a col- 
lection of very valuable data to guide 
him on purchases. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


Trade Relations Clearing House 


_ The board agrees with the recommenda- 
tion of this committee to the effect that 
the N. W. D. A. should not at this time 
financially participate in the clearing 
house on trade relations. Whether or not 
further attendance at its conferences is 
desirable will doubtless be decided upon 
by the incoming president. 
(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff.) 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 





Employers’ Liability and Workmen's 


Compensation 


This report should be accepted with 
thanks to the committee, and printed in 
the annual proceedings as a ready refer- 
ence for our membership . 

The board also agrees with the commit- 
tee that any attempt to inject politics 
into thfs question must be firmly opposed 
through our State legislators. 

The suggestion that we keep wholly in- 
formed as to the workmen’s compensation 
activities, should also be heeded. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Schiff. ) 


Quality of Medicinal Products 


The excellent report of this commit- 
tee on the quality of medicinal products 
clearly tells us that each and every mem- 
ber of our association must use his in- 
fluence to maintain a high standard by 
foreign and domestic drugs. Critical in- 
spections of imported goods will impress 
on foreign shippers the fact that inferior 
goods are not acceptable in our market 
and that carelessness or deliberate fraud 
on their part will not be tolerated. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Ochse.) 


Prize Essay Contest 


The Board of Control thoroughly ap- 
proves of the subject chosen by the com- 
mittee for the prize essay contest. Care- 
ful consideration on the part of each con- 
testant and reader of these essays should 
result in stimulating constructive thought 
to the end that better relations may be es- 
tablished between the wholesaler and re- 
tailer with mutual profit. Such an ideal 
= always been the aim of this associa- 
ion. 

(Adopted on motion of Mr. Ochse.) 


Printing Proprietary Report 


President Bogart :—May I ask you this 
question, Mr. Michaels. There was a rec- 
ommendation in your report that a portion 
at least of the Proprietary Committee’s 
report be put in pamphlet form. Had 
you thought of going beyond that one 
report in that way? 

Mr. Michaels:—The idea was to put 
that in pamphlet form, and that it be 
sent to our members, and recommended 
that it be placed on the desks of their 
buyers, not only the drug buyers, but sun- 
dry buyers, in order that the arguments 
contained therein might be in the minds of 
all buyers, so that a similar argument 
could always be put up to sellers of goods. 
As it stands today, a man will go into one 
house and get one argument and go into 
another and get another argument. The 
idea was that if it was put into pamphlet 
form and given to everybody we would 
present a more united front, and not only 
a united front. but a more logical front 
than we do at the present time. 

The printing of the other reports was 
not considered, it being the idea that they 
would get them all in the usual way, and 
not be necessary to have them in special 
form, which is, of course. more or less 
of an expense to the association. 

President Bogart:—I had the thought 
that possibly we could leave with the 
Board of Control the idea, that if in their 
judgment it was wise to take certain 
sections from some of the very valuable 
reports and put them also in this mono- 
graph with the report of the Proprietary 
Committee to the end that we might lay 
it upon the desks of our credit depart- 
ment, and our buyers, and our sales force, 
it would really be a sort of manual, a 
working manual, for our work. Now, if 
you feel that thought is worth while and 
you wish to leave it to the incoming offi- 
cers to carry out according to their judg- 
ment, the chair would in due course be 
glad to entertain a motion. 

Mr. Ellis:—I had two thoughts in mind. 
You have already given one of them. I 
think that these reports certainly stand 
out conspicuously, and I think that we 
should put them in pamphlet form so they 
could be read conveniently, as an induce- 
ment to be read rather than merely leav- 
ing them in our large volume. It usually 
goes into our library as a relic. 

The second was this :—Havineg served in 
the past as a member of the governing 
board. and knowing that this body is 
forced by the necessity of the arduous 
labors that are put upon them to deny 
themselves of the many pleasures and 
privileges of social intercourse and joys 
of being together here in the open forum, 
I think it is fitting that we give a rising 
vote of thanks of appreciation of the most 
excellent work that Chairman Michaels 
and his splendid, loyal, royal, committee 
have done. I have not seen them away 
from their duties during this convention. 
They have certainly been on the job. 

I move you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
give them a rising vote of thanks for 
their splendid service rendered. 

(The motion was seconded and carried. 
The members arose and applauded.) 


President Bogart:—Is there a further motion? 

Mr. Hutchins:—I want to make a motion that the first recommendation as made 
by Mr. Ellis be left to the president and of the incoming board to prevail at this 
time in the printing and getting out of this graph that you speak of. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Bogart:—That will be in their hands, Mr. Hutchins, and I am sure they 


will not overlook it. 


Is there any unfinished business? 


Secretary Waterbury:—No, not that I know of. 


President Bogart:—Is there any new business? 


ready to report? 
next is the installation of our new 
Moxley and bring him forward? 


Installation 


(Mr. Groover escorted Mr. Moxley to 
the chair.) 


President Bogart:—Gentlemen, in step- 
ping down and introducing to you your 
new president, my successor, I can hardly 
tell you how happy I am that your choice 
has fallen on Mr. Moxley. He will lead 
you the coming year, and I thank you 
most profoundly for the generous support 
you have shown me during the year. 

(Mr. Moxley assumed the chair.) 

President _Moxley:—My friends, yester- 
day when President Bogart caught me in 
my ‘“‘un-er-wares,”’ with the assurance of 
a Southern Democratic nominee, I com- 
mitted the faux pas in accepting the 


nomination as election. 

I will add, though, that I will give you 
the best that is in me, and I will ask your 
kirdlv indulgence throughout the year. 

From my very first entrance into the 
was taught 


wholesale drug business, I 





Are any members of that committee in the room? 
officers. 


Is the Committee on Thanks 
If not, the 
find G. B. 


Frank Groover, will you 


of Officers 


that it was a great privilege and honor 
to work for and serve this association. 
I learned that I could progress only as 
the jobbing fraternity progressed, and I 
have found the little work that has been 
assigned me to do a great inspiration. 

If ever we are inclined to question the 
progress of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, I think we have only 
to study its history and record of accom- 
plishment—matchless in a material way, 
incomparable in the high ideals it has 
fostered. 

Somehow, it always seems to me that 
our association is but a reflection of our- 
selves. It gives back to us just what we 
put into it. If we present it with discord, 
mistrust, bad faith, it gives back to us 
a hideous and unhappy reflection. But 
give to it trust, rectitude, uprighteous- 
ness, unselfishness, loyalty and fair deal- 
ing, and it gives us a vision that fortifies. 
I thank you. 








President Moxley:—Now, gentlemen, I 
understand my greatest virtues are my 
“vices.’’ I will ask Mr. Hutchins to pre- 
sent A. H. Van Gorder, our first vice- 
president. 

(Mr. Hutchins escorted Mr. Van Gorder 
to the front.) 

President Moxiey:—Gentlemen, I pre- 
sent to you my first and best “Vice,” 
A. H. Van Gorder. 

Mr. Van Gorder:—Of course, gentlemen, 
vou expect a speech from me. The fact 
is, I am more in the habit of working 
tnan speech-making. Certainly I appre- 
ciate the honor you have conferred upon 
me. As I think of it now, you favored me 
this last year which is just now closing, 
with two jobs—one of them had plenty of 
work, and the other, it so happened, did 
also. This year now coming, I still have 
two jobs—one with plenty of work and 
the other with plenty of honor. I thank 


ou. 

President Moxley:—I will ask Mr. Ochse 
to present O. C. Lang, Houston, Texas, 
our second vice-president. 

Mr. Lang:—As I hail from Texas, and 
as Iam a Democrat, I had the same con- 
tidence in the outcome of the election as 
our worthy president. I am going to 
take up enough of your time to say to 
you that I sincerely appreciate and thank 
you for the very high honor that you have 
conferred upon me, and that I hold my- 
self subject to the call of our worthy 
president. I thank you. 

President Moxley:—William Jay Schief- 
felin is our third vice-president, but he 
has left for New York. We will pass on 
to J. J. McNamara. Mr. Merrell, will you 
present Mr. McNamara, our fourth vice- 
president? 

(Mr. Merrill escorted Mr. McNamara to 
the front.) 

Mr. McNamara:—I certainly thank you 
for the high honor of being elected a vice- 
president, and I certainly pledge myself 
to give this organization my hearty co- 
operation at all times, and I assure you I 
won't get cold feet when it comes to 
asking for advantages which will favor 
us. I thank you. 

President Moxley:—Since 9 o’clock, our 
fifth vice-president has been properly ap- 
parelled for the golf course. He reminded 
me a little while ago that the sun set at 
5.25 o’clock and for heaven’s sake to 
hurry, so I will ask Mr. Hall to present 
Mr. Garrett, our fifth vice-president. 

(Mr. Hall escorted Mr. Garrett to the 
front.) 

Mr. Garreti:—Gentiemen, it would be 
useless for me to attempt to add anything 
to the remarks that have been made by 
the incoming officers. This is about the 
third time Mr. Moxley has taken excep- 
tion during this meeting to my having on 
golf clothes all ready to go out, but I will 
promise him that next year, if I can be 
of any assistance to him I will leave this 
golf uniform up in my room, and try and 
help him out to the best of my ability. 
I thank you very much, gentlemen. 

President Moxley:—Knowing Mr. Gar- 
rett’s love for sports and pastimes, I ex- 
pect to find him attending the convention 
next year in a bathing snit. Now, gentle- 
men, we come to the Board of Control. 
Therein rests the safety and the con- 
centrated wisdom of our association. I 
am deeply grateful, and feel a sense of 
security, not only in the men who are 
already there and experienced, but in the 
splendid appointments that have been 
made this year. I will ask Charles Barden 
to present Sewell D. Andrews, Minne- 
apolis. 

(Mr. Barden escorted Mr. Andrews to 
the front.) 

Mr. Andrews:—I seem to feel some dif- 
ficulty in finding in my limited vocabulary 
just the proper word to express my feel- 
ings in respect to this new honor that has 
been conferred upon me. I am quite sure 
that it isn’t a feeling of thanks. 

I have been coming to these meetings 
for a good many years, and it has been 
my privilege and pleasure in participating 
in the activities and work of the associa- 
tion, but after having passed on the major 
job into such excellent hands as_ the 
Harvard Research Bureau, I had a feel- 
ing that possibly I could sit on the side 
lines and enjoy myself. But the words 
in the very excellent inaugural address of 
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our president this morning hit my heart, 
and it seems to me that he had voiced 
the feeling of service that we all should 
have, and I therefore readily enlist myself 
again in the ranks, agree with him that 
“he profits most who serves the best.’ 
I thank you. ; 

President Moxley:—Now, [ am going to 
ask Henry D, Faxon to present to us our 
own Bob Ellis. 

(Mr. Faxon escorted Mr. Ellis to the 
front.) 

Mr. Ellis:—Well, when you cut the wind 
out of my sails with a remark like that 
I know there is little expected of me. i 
have been wondering since I was elected 
to this very splendid position whether or 
not it is because when I served you as 
a member of the government committee 
before, whether I served you well and you 
want it again, or whether I have failed to 
live up to my responsibilities, and you set 
me back to do the job over again, and I 
am going to assume it is the latter, and 
with that in mind I assure you, Mr. 
President, as one of the members of the 
government board, I shall work with a 
devotion and a zeal, and a determination 
to try and further your administration’s 
good work, to try and make this associa- 
tion realize and get benefit between meet- 
ings of the splendid work that we do 
while attending these meetings of these 
very excellent, able and mighty reports 
that are read here, and then too fre- 
quently bound in a large thick volume 
that goes in our libraries to collect dust 
and become a record along with the many 
others back through the ages of this or- 
ganization’s work. I assure you, know- 
ing the men who have associated with 
me on this government board, that you 
can expect some real constructive service 
under the leadership of our splendid 
president, Mr. Moxley. Thank you. 


President Moxley:—There is a feature 
about this Bob Ellis; he talks like a 
Demosthenes and thinks like an Aristotle. 
Now we come to the Far West. I will 
ask Mr. Gibson to present Ludwig Schiff. 

(Mr. Gibson escorted Mr. Schiff to the 
front.) 

Mr. Schiff:—Is this a Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Convention, or are we playing Mah 
Jong this morning? We have had an East 
Wind, a North and South Wind, and there 
was nothing left but a West Wind, and 
that is me. But I really am glad that 
we are playing a game, because this 
Board of Control introduction started out 
like we were going to a funeral, so 
solemn and sad. I appreciate the honor 
which you have conferred upon me in per- 
mitting me to serve on the Board of Con- 
trol of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. Representing the Pacific 
Coast as I do, I look back and find that 
in times past, such men as my beloved 
friend and associate, Sale, and our good 
friend Michaels, have served you, and I 
feel that they have set a standard for me 
which is going to be very hard for me 
to live up to. But if work and energy will 
accomplish what I want to accomplish, 
and what you expect of me, why, you can 
depend upon it, it will be done. I thank 
you very sincerely. 

President Moxley:—Those of you who 
have worked on committees with Ludwig 
Schiff know that he delivers; he is the go- 
getter from the Pacific Coast. He has 
driven me into more hard work in the 
past twelve years than I ever dreamed 
anybody could make me do. You all 
heard that excellent report on credits and 
collections, You know the depth of 
thought that is back of that, and the 
depth of thought that Mose Sherman 
applies to every proposition presented to 
him. I want to ask that George Moehle 
present Mr. Sherman, Des. Moines, Iowa. 

(Mr. Moehle escorted Mr. Sherman to 
the front.) 


Mr. Sherman:—I have a double distince- 
tion, gentlemen, of not only being elected 
to this office, but of being led up to this 
exalted throne by my former messmate 
of these meetings, that I had to discard 
this time. I want to reveal a little secret 
to you as to how you can get an office 
in an association. Just get yourself on 
the nominating committee, and you won't 
have any trouble. I will hold myself dis- 
missed, and do anything I can to further 
the interests of the association. 


President Moxley:—The Committee on Thanks—are they present?—the Com- 


mittee on Thanks to Retiring Officers. 


I know this committee has a report that 


must come from a very deep sense of gratitude for the officers who have served 
this association so well and so unselfishly in the past year, and I presume it will be 
well, perhaps, to have their report tonight. 

Now, my friends, we come to the delight of our golfers, to adjournment, but 


before adjournment I just want to add one word about the convention next year. 
is to be held in Atlantic City, and is the golden anniversary. 
the greatest and best meeting, if possible. in our history. 
As we take it, the individual normally takes fifty years in ascend- 


in the life of man. 


It 
It ought to be made 
Fifty years is a long time 


ing the hill, and from there he is supposed to gradually slide down. 
But with an association, constantly renewing itself with the vigor of youth, fifty 


years is just a marker. 


It carries us to the summit of the hill that should open a 


great vision of its possibilities for our future. 
I hope every man of you will make your plans to come to Atlantic City next 


year, and bring every one of your neighbors in the wholesale drug business. 
We will stand adjourned. 


you one and all. 


I thank 


The meeting was finally adjourned at 11.23 o’clock. 


Entertainment Features 


Probably no convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association wag ever 
more royally entertained. Nothing look- 
ing to the satisfaction of both the mem- 
bers of the agsociation, theie wives, sis- 
ters and sweethearts in the field of plea- 
sure was overlooked by the entertain- 
ment committees. 

For the entertainment of the men A. 
H. Van Gorder, of the Hall Van Gorder 
Company, Cleveland, was in charge. The 
entertainment of the women was directed 
by Mes. A. H. Van Gorder. No two in- 
dividuals ever worked harder; none ever 
had more loyal support of their as- 
sistants. Mrs. Van Gorder, whose chief 
assistant was Miss E. A. Rhody, was busy 
every instant during the week. 

“The men were busy with their busi- 
ness or with their golf; ordinarily this 
would mean a dreary time for the femi- 
nine section,” said Mrs. Van Gorder. 
“What we tried to do was to make them 
forget their temporary abandonment, to 
Show them what kind of a city Cleve- 
land is, and to give them an opportunity 
to get acquainted with one another.” 

Early arrivals at convention headquar- 
ters, Hotel Cleveland, Sunday, October 
7, were not neglected. Upon their ar- 
rival they were greeted and given full op- 
portunity to play golf, attend church or 





to drive about the city. In the evening 
on the mezzanine floor special music was 
furnished by an orchestra engaged for 
the occasion. 

Early Monday afternoon vehicles were 
provided for all who wished to go 
shopping, golfing or driving, but most 
of the feminine guests preferred 
to wait until 3 o’clock when tea 
was served in the ballroom on the mez- 
zanine floor. During the tea an address 
was given by Ted Robinson, more fa- 
miliarly known as the “Philosopher of 
Folly,” on the staff of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Mr. Robinson presented 
some amusing and interesting observa- 
tions on Europe, giving particular atten- 
tention to the apothecaries and drawing 
a contrast between them and the Ameri- 
can drug store. He also made some hu- 
morous references to how mothers should 
raise their children. 

At 9 o’clock Monday evening every 
one attended the president’s reception 
and ball in the main ballroom of the 
Cleveland. It was formal, but in spite 
of the stiffness of the attire all enjoyed 
the good music and the dancing that fol- 
lowed the greetings of Frank E. Bogart, 
of Detroit, president of the association, 
and Mrs. Bogart. Mr. and Mrs. Bogart 
were assisted in receiving by Frank C 
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Groover and Mrs. Groover, Lucian B. 
Hall and Mrs. George S. Case, W. A. 
Hover and Mrs. George Merrell, Charles 
S. Martin and Mes. Martin, James W. 
Morrisson and Miss Barbara_ Bogart, 
Charles F. Weller and Mrs. Weller, Rob- 
ert S. Bradley nd Mrs. Badgley, Charles 
Gibson, Arthue D. Parker and Sewell 
Cutler. 


Tuesday afternoon while the men were 
playing golf or engaged in association 
work, the ladies were conducted by 
automobile to the Clifton Club, a beau- 
tiful drive through Cleveland’s west side. 
After a delightful luncheon, the ladies 
were entertained by James McMahon, a 
baritone soloist, who was accompanied 
at the piano by his wife. 

That evening the members of the as- 
sociation and their women folks at- 
tended a theatee party given for their 
particular entertainment at Keith’s Pal- 
ace. The doors of the theatre were 
opened at 7.30 o’clock, and the guests 
were conducted through the playhouse, 
visiting the stage dressing rooms and 
the rest quarters of the performers. At 
.the end of tne play the party went back 
of the scenes. 

At 11.30 o’clock Wednesday forenoon, 
the ladies were driven by automobile 
through Wade, Rockefeller and Gordon 
parks, one of the most beautiful sec- 
tions of the city, to the Country Club, 
where a luncheon was served. After the 
luncheon bridge and mah jong were 
played, prizes being supplied by the en- 
tertainment committee. 

In the evening, in the ballroom, there 
was an entertainment by Harper Garcia 
Smythe’s singers in a presentation of 
“songs of long ago.” Besides the music 
the songs were rendered by a quartet 
of men and women dressed in cos- 
tumes of the period when the songs were 
in vogue. Thus attired under the candle- 
lights, they were a pretty spectacle, and 
thoroughly enjoyed. At the end of the 
concert there was an informal dance. 

Thursday morning the women guests 
met at the hotel headquarters and drove 
to the William Taylor & Son store. The 
store management staged a style show 
for the entertainment of the visitors, and 
then presented each with an appropriate 
souvenir. 

Members of the association remaining 
in Cleveland Friday made up a party of 
100, which was taken on an automobile 
trip to Akron, Ohio, as guests of the 
Miller Rubber Company. The visitors 
had luncheon at the Miller plant, and at 
1 o’clock inspected the huge factories. 
After viewing the processes involved in 
rubber manufacture the guests went for 
a short drive through the city of Akron. 
They returned to the Hotel Cleveland at 
6 o’clock. 

Throughout the week, aside from busi- 
ness matters, the attention of nearly all 
the men was centered in the golf tourna- 
ment. It was open to any active or as- 
sociate member of the organization reg- 
istered at the convention. A committee 
consisting of W. T. Hankey and Charles 
L. Fish, of the Hall Van Gorder Com- 
pany, and Ralph L. Fuller, of the Har- 
shaw-Fuller-Goodwin Company, was in 
charge of the tournament. The play was 
conducted on several courses each after- 
noon, and about 100 participated. 

The results of the play was as fol- 
lows :— 

Low net, H. D. Cowan, 
runners up, W. J. Walters, 
and S. R. Light, 90—14—76. 


95—22—73; 
105—29—76 


Low gross, R. H. Grimm, 84 (course 
par, 69); H. W. Simpkins, 85 (course 
par, 70). 


High gross, F. Powers, 163. 


The Banquet 


The banquet, held in the ballroom of the 
Cleveland, Thursday evening, was, as 
usual, the outstanding feature on the 
entertainment side of the convention. 
Thomas V. Hendricks was toastmaster, 
and entered upon his duties with the fol- 
lowing salutatory:— 


Toastmaster’s Greetings 


Toastmaster MHendricks:—It is with 
Some embarrassment that your toast- 
master rises to take charge of these cere- 
monies. I am embarrassed because it ap- 
pears to me that the local committee 
rather put one over on me. I seem to 
recall that when I was invited to come 
down here I was told that I would see a 
mighty fine-looking bunch of fellows, and 
I can assure you that, speaking of the 
men folks, I have never seen a homelier 
bunch of men—than I saw three weeks 
ago when I was speaking to the Rotary 
Club in Saginaw, Michigan. However, it 
strikes me that you fellows are not a 
great improvement on that crowd, and I 
am glad you brought the women with you, 
because, so far as you men folks are con- 
cerned, it looks to me as though you may 
have been away when the art was passed, 
and the chap who said you were good- 
looking is as good a judge of beauty as 
the fellow who named near-beer is of 
distance, 

But you look like a wholesome, good- 
natured crowd. We have had mighty 
good reports from you while you~ have 
been in Cleveland, and it is a great pleas- 
ure, even though an embarrassment, to 
be with you. 

I want to say in the beginning that I 
do not belong. I am a rank outsider with 
this galaxy of presidents and ex-presi- 
dents; I am an ordinary sales manager 
“dub,” and it is the first time I have ever 
attempted to toustmaster a wholesale 
druggists’ banquet, and I fear that [ am 
just about as embarrassed as the chap 
my friend Dave Gibson tells about, who 
was speaking for Frank Willis when 
Frank was the Republican candidate for 
Governor. 

Over on the Western side of the State 
in a large farmyard gathering, he was 
unable to make himself heard, and some- 
body suggested he get up on the farm- 
yard furniture, and they lifted him up 
on the manure spreader, and he said, 
‘Fellows, I have been embarrassed. I 
have been making Republican speeches 
all my life, but it is the first time I ever 
tried one from a Democratic platform.” 

I think it is only due to our honored 
guest, however, that, having got that 
vicious dig out of my system, I admit 
that Iam a Republican, I claim no credit 


for it, because I was born and raised in 
Over there, you know, the 


Pennsylvania. 
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first thing they teach a fellow is to vote 
the straight Republican ticket, ‘though 
the devil is on it,’ and he frequently is, 
in Pennsylvania. 

It scems altogether fitting, friends, that 
in your forty-ninth convention you should 
gather at the Hotel Cleveland, in Cleve- 
land, where your association, I under- 
stand, was born, and it seems altogether 
fitting, too, that on this occasion a local 
committee has seen tit to prepare (with 
the exception of some remarks by the 
retiring and your new presidents) a com- 
plete Cleveland program, and I can as- 
sure you that the artists have been pro- 
vided for the singing and the music, and 
with a fine appreciation of real art in 
program building, I was dragged in merely 
to create the contrast. 

Before we settle down 
program of the evening, there are a few 
announcements to be made. I have two 
telegrams here that have been addressed 
to Secretary Waterbury that I wish to 
read. The first one is addressed to C. 
H. Waterbury, secretary of the N. W. D. 
A., from M. Carey Peters, and it is as 


to the regular 


follows:— 

Thank you. This spiritual stimulant is bet- 
ter than wine, and lasts longer. 

The second one is also addressed to C. 





A. H. Van Gorder 


Director of Entertainment 
Elected First Vice-President 


H. Waterbury, secretary of the N. W. 
D. A., from Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, 
and is as follows:— 

I greatly appreciate the kind greetings of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. You 
have my admiration and affection based on 
thirty years’ experience. I am sure my son 
will continue the happy relationship. 

P. A. Hayes, chairman of the thanks 
committee, has a report to make at this 
time. 


Report of Committee on Thanks 


Mr. Hayes:—When a man like Albert 
H. Van Gorder assumes the chairman- 
ship of any committee on arrangements 
and entertainments, a good time is as- 
sured, and this meeting will be long re- 
membered by every one who attended. 

We wish, therefore, to express our sin- 


cere thanks to the Committee on Ar- 
rangments and Entertainment for the 
very complete arrangements which have 


been carried on like real team work, and 
the delightful way in which our mem- 
bers have been entertained. Everything 
has been done to make our short stay 
a very pleasant and happy one. The 
many courtesies extended by those in 
charge will not soon be forgotten. The 
handling of registration by John C. Rob- 
inson and his able associates should 
have especial mention. We also wish to 
thank the Ladies’ Committee in behalf of 
the ladies attending this convention for 
the attention and pleasures given them. 
We also wish to thank the Golf Commit- 
tee for their courtesy, and especial men- 
tion should be made of the cup presented. 

We also wish to express to the Cleve- 
land Hotel management our appreciation 
of the unusually competent manner in 
which they have taken care of each and 
every one of our members and guests. 

Toastmaster Hendricks:—Henry Faxon 
has a report on the golf tournament. Mr. 
Faxon. 


Mr. Faxon Tells Golf Results 


Mr. Faxon:—I have more than a report 
to make. I feel it my duty to say that 
a warning should be given to the whole- 
sale druggists. We have been worrying 
about what was the matter with our busi- 
ness, and it appears to me that ithe prin- 
cipal trouble with our business is golf. 

We found that at Colorado Springs last 
year, and we found it again this year, I 
think that the proper thing for us to do— 
I dislike to bring up so serious a matter 
here at this festive occasion—but the 
thing for us to do, it seems to me, is to 
appoint a committee the way we always 
appoint a committee, to see if there isn’t 
some way to supervise this great develop- 
ment of golf. We haven’t been able to 
determine whether we should play golf in 
the afternoon so we will have strength 
to do the work in the morning, or whether 
we should play golf in the morning, but 
in the absence of a committee I suppose 
we can refer that to the Board of Control. 

Now, Drug Topics, a publication with 
which I believe you are all familiar, has 
given to the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association a beautiful, solid silver 
cup to be won by the party making the 
lowest net score at this tournament. The 
cup was given, I don’t know whether by 
the association or whether by the Drug 
Topics people to the charge of three trus- 
tees. One is your honored new president, 
Mr. Moxley, and one is Sewall Andrews, 





the efficiency expert, and one I shall not 
name. 


But it happens these three men are 
probably the sweetest golf shooters in the 
association. You can see a bit of the 
work of the Cardinal Richelieu diplomacy 
in putting us in as trustees so that we 
could not contest for the cup. When the 
cup is won at a tournament the winner's 
name is engraved on it. If he wins it 
three years in succession it becomes his 
own property. 

There are other prizes to be given, and 
with your permission I will begin at the 
bottom. The highest gross score was 163 
made by F. Powers, at Mayfield. You 
outsiders who have never played at May- 
field can laugh. I just came in from there. 

The lowest gross score was tied by R. 
H. Grimm and H. W. Simpkins. There 
are prizes for these also, which the com- 
mittee here will furnish. The runners-up 
were J. Walters, 76, at Mayfield; that is 
the net score, and S. R. Light, 76, at 
Shaker. They are tied, but the committee 
is going to give the same prize to each 
that they offered for one. 

The man who made the lowest net score 
was H. D. Cowan, who made a score of 
95 with an accredited handicap of 22, 
giving him a low net of 73, and before I 
call for Mr. Cowan, I wish, in the name 
of the golfers, to add their thanks to the 
Comm.ttee on Thanks, for they certainly 
have been the most hospitable hosts and 
have taken us to the loveliest club that 


could be seen in this country. c 
Mr. Cowan, will you present yourself, 
please? 


In the name of the golfers, Mr. Cowan, 
we offer you our respects and congratula- 
tions, and in the words of the poet, 
slightly paraphrased: : 
Comarada, we give you our love, more precious 

than money, 
We give you this cup, may you travel with it 
to the end of the fairway. 

Mr. Cowan:—Our toastmaster said he 
was embarrassed, and I am embarrassed 
too, but not too embarrassed to walk up 
and take this cup. It goes to show what a 
22 handicap and a good night’s sleep every 
night this week has done for me. I thank 
you! 

Toastmaster Hendricks:—I said a mvo- 
ment ago that the Program Committee had 
arranged for you a program of Cleveland 
entertainment. When we need a pitcher 
to lead the American League in Cleveland, 
we go out and cut him loose from the 
sand lots. When we want the town painted 
red and yellow, we elect a color expert. 
When we want to give you the best that 
there is in singing, we call on Cleveland’s 
favorite singer, Miss Lila Robeson, whom 
you w:il_now hear. 

Miss Robeson sang “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice.” aria from _ Saint-Saens’ 
“Samson and Delilah,’’ with Mrs. H. L. 
Goodbread at the piano. 

Toastmaster Hendricks:—It would be 
presumptuous indeed for your toastmaster, 
who said a moment ago that he was a 
rank outsider. to attempt to introduce to 
you’ the gentleman who is to now ad- 
dress you, retiring President Frank E. 
Bogart. 


Mr. Bogart’s Valedictory 


Former President Frank E. Bogart :— 
It seems only a few days ago, and yet 
it is a year and a week tonight, since I 
stood before you, and I recall very easily 
how utterly dismayed I was at the task 
which I had undertaken to do. I recall 
that I thought, if I could have five min- 


utes start and an open road, the job 

would never overtake me again. 
However. the year is gone. with its 

hopes, with its successes, and with its 


failures, and with my associate officers we 
have come down to Cleveland to render 
an account of our stewardship, and to ac- 
cept the verdict as it falls. 

There seems nothing for me to do but 
to say good-bye and gracefully retire, and 
yet. I am reminded that there are many 
tasks, and that they will not be done 
unless each one of us give of his utmost 
and do his best. I know of no way to 
win except by hard work. 

any of you are enjoying a great 
deal which has cost you no effort, believe 
me, that somebody before you has paid 
the price. Have you not been intezested 
and charmed by this dynamic and wonder- 
ful business-like city in which we have 
been holding our meeting? But have you 
thought of the blood and iron that has 
been paid fo build this city? This city 
has been built upon the wrecks and the 
bones of broken hearts and shattered 
dreams of the people who have gone be- 
fore. 

As we are in Cleveland, I am reminded 
of a Cleveland story. which was told me 
some years ago, and I suspect most of 
the Cleveland folks will know it and be 
charitable and not say anythine about 
it if I do not get it just right. It is not 
more than fifty years ago that a citizen 
of Cleveland was going about the streets 
of this city almost in rags, hungry many 
times. but he had a great dream, and he 
was carrying the dream under his arm in 
the shape of a roll of blue prints, and 
with those blue prints he was trying even 
to pay his board. But he wouldn’t give 
up. He had a great dream, and it is less 
than that number of years ago, I under- 
stand, and not very far from where we 
stand that the first arc light ever seen 
was flashed, and Mr. Brush contributed 
one of the greatest blessings of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Baker says he is still 
living; I am glad of that. 


It was only a few months ago there 
was carried to his grave another man 


who within the memory of most of us. 
contributed another great blessing, one of 
the greatest of the nineteenth century, 
and yet the young men and the young 
women who have come on to the scene 
of later years, accept these things appar- 
ently as we do the water and the sun. as 
though they were given to them freely. 
They seem to imagine that when the 
Creator built this world of ours, the 
specificat'ons called for an electric light 
on every corner, and a telephone in every 
room. 

There is another group of people who 
have the bad theory that the world owes 
them a living, and that all they have to do 
is to incorporate that idea and sell the 
stock to those of us who work for our 
living. The interesting thing is, that now 
and then some fellow does get away with 
it, and he builds himself a handsoms home 


on the boulevard. 
The man who adventures is a lonely 
man. May we think of the lonely man 











who some centuries ago dreamed a great 
dream, and he set out on a shoreless sea 
in his little shallow shallops to find if his 
dream would come true. His sailors 
mutinied, he stood alone. Behind him lay 
the great Azores, behind the greater Her- 
cules, before him not a ghost of shore, 
before him only shoreless seas. Then 
spoke the mate, ‘‘Now must we pray, for 
now the very stars are gone. Brave Ad- 
miral speak; what shall I say?” “Sail 
on; sail on; sail on, and on!” 

We have chosen a captain—he is wise, 
he is careful, he is patient. He has a 
stout heart, and a venturesome soul. Mr. 
President, unless I have wrongly read the 
hearts of men, I am warranted in giving 
to you the unswerving loyalty and support 
of every member of this association, and 
when you say at any time, “Though the 
stars are gone, sail on,’’ we will go with 
you to the end, and may Goodness and 
Mercy follow you all the days of your life. 

Toastmaster Hendricks:—It had never 
been the pleasure of your toastmaster to 
meet the gentleman who sits at my left 
until we came to the banquet this evening, 
but I recognized in him at once a man of 
discernment and good judgment, for he 
tells me that he married a lady who came 
from the same family tree as your toast- 
master. It would be equally presumptious, 
I am sure, to attempt to introduce this 
gentleman. I am happy indeed to present 
to you your new president, George Bar- 
ret Moxley. 


President Moxley Speaks 


President Moxley:—The toastmaster 1s 
not quite as explicit in his identification 
of me as my three-year-old daughter who, 
having completed a ride in her grand- 
mother’s car, was overheard to observe, 
“Duffy drive grandmother’s Packard, and 
he is a chauffer. Daddy drive a Buick, 
but he isn’t a chauffer, for he sleeps in 
mother’s room.”’ 

Now, my friends, I have a very strong 
suspicion that I am here through the fact 
that our nominating committee followed 
their hearts and not their heads. You 
have done me a great honor, and placed 
a great responsibility upon my shoulders 
that our beloved L. D. Sale well senses In 
a telegram I received from him a few 
moments ago, reading as follows:— 

Congratulations and sympathy in this, our 
hour of supremacy. oor the gods be with 
, With love to all, 
yoWwith the assistance of the gods, whom 
L. D. Sale has invoked, I hope somehow 
that I may serve you as T-apparently am 
serving my partner, Kiefer Mayer, who 
telegraphed me both an insult and a com- 
pliment yesterday afternoon, reading as 

wsi— 
wor boys and girls are proud of the new 
honor that has just been conferred upon our 
Grand Old Man. We cannot understand how 
it was done with only two hundred dollars. 

I will admit, however, that we have 
been conducting an active campaign, and 
what Kiefer has seen is only the advance 
expense account. 

The councils of this association have 
been attended and the policies shaped by 
great men, giants of intelligence and com- 
merce, who knew full well the truth of the 
proverb, ‘“‘Where there is no vision, the 
people perish,” and applied their vision 
in meeting the problems and shaping the 
future of this association. They sought 
no acknowledgment for themselves, rather 
thev endeavored to serve their trade. of 
such men today is our association com- 
posed, men of vision, of fidelity, of com - 
mon sense, good judgment, and : high 
ideals. Should we at any time, my friends, 
seem to fail in material accomplishment 
during the coming year, I want you to 
bear in mind that the greatest things in 
life are immeasurable. Statisticians may 
compile in cold figures the records of our 
material efforts. They may measure our 
volume, our economies, our profits, but 
no statistician will ever be able to compile 
or measure the inspiration that we re- 
ceive from this association, the joy of the 
friendships created and cemented here, 
the sympathy that comes from under- 
standing and contact with our neighbors, 
these are the great values, the greatest 
things in life, and are immeasurable. 

My friends, the great progress of the 
past, the hope of the future, are in this, 
your organization. I urge you to give 
me your fullest co-operation that we may 
keep the faith of our founders, and prove 


that they “builded better than they 
knew.”’ } 
Toastmaster Hendricks:—It will be 


your pleasure. I am_ sure, to hear again 


at this time Miss Robeson. 


Miss Robeson sang the following num- 





here:—(a)d “Noeturne” (Curren). (b) 
“Muleteer” (Di Nogero), (c) “Life Para- 
dise” (Brown). 


Toastmaster Hendricks:—Before this 
baneuet opened, one of vour members ex- 
pressed to me the thought in conversation 
that to him the charm of the city of 
Cleveland was that while we have grown 
to be a metropolitan city we have pre- 
served in a fine degree the friendliness 
of the village. We Clevelanders rather 
like that. It is a thing that is often re- 
marked by visitors to our city. We hope 
that you have enjoyed your stay with 
us because we are just a little jealous of 
our reputation as hosts, and we would 
feel even in this Volstead era that we 
had failed a little in our capacity as 
hosts if we did not offer you a bit of 
Seotch and that is my privilege and 
pleasure now, to present to you Cleve- 
land’s bit of Scotch, and TI can assure 
you that this Scotch that is now becom- 
ing fast a fragrant memory mellows with 
age. Dr. A. B. Meldrum, pastor of the 
Old Stone Chtrch. 


A Touch of Scotland 


Dr. A. B. Meldrum:—I am sure that 
this very beautiful reception is a compli- 
ment to my country rather than to myself. 
IT am grateful to be here to have some 
slight measure of participation in the 
banquet connected with your annual golf 
tournament. 

Golf is of Scotch ancestry. It is a 
Scotch game and if you have never seen 
it played on the links of St. Andrews, you 
have never really seen it played at all. 
That is where you see golf and that is 
where you hear Scotch. If you want to 
know what a Scotch caddy thinks of your 
playing. you want to play around on the 
links of St. Andrews, which happens to be 
just about 12 miles from where I was 
born. 

An Americon was over there a 





year or 











two ago, trying his luck and he was mak- 
ing an awful mess of it, digging up the 
ground at a great rate. Said he to the 
caddy, “This is the worst game I ever 
played in my life.” 

“Oh,” says the caday, ‘‘you have played 
before, have you?” 


That is a sample of Scotch humor. A 
Scotchman never knows when he is say- 
ing a funny thing; seldom knows when 
he hears a funny thing, at the time. Later 
on, it dawns upon him, gradually, re- 
sistlessly, but you have got to give him 
time. 

The story is told of a political meeting 


being held in the heart of Perthshire 
which illustrates the time element in 
Scotch humor. On that occasion the 


speaker was an eloquent gentleman from 
London. The chairman on that occasion 
was an honest, well-to-do blacksmith, 
who happened to be president of the local 
organization under whose auspices the 
meeting was held. At the close of the 
address the chairman advanced to the 
front of the platform and said: “Me 
friends, if there is ony one wud like to 
speer a question, I am sure the honorable 
gentlemen will be perfectly willin’ to an- 
swer. 

Whereupon a man from the middle of 
the hall came forward and proceeded to 
heckle the gentleman from London. 


__ Heckle” is a Scotch word. It is rap- 
idly becoming incorporated with our 
American vocabulary. We are indebted 


to Scotland for a good many things be- 
sides Scotch whisky. The heckler pro- 
ceeded to ask all sorts of insulting ques- 
tions of the speaker, and this so out- 
raged the sensibilities of a stalwart plow- 
man who sat in the front seat that he 
Sprang upon the platform and smote the 
questioner a stinging blow between the 
eyes, knocking him senseless. Great ex- 
citement ensued. The injured man was 
carr‘ed forth for surgical attention. 

Presently the chairman advanced to the 
front of the platform again, waved his 
hand, order Was restored, and then said 
he: “Me friends, is there anybody else 
that wud like to speer a question?” 
There was no laughter until the next day. 

Of course, you have heard all sorts of 
derisive stories told about the penurious- 
ness of my people. That, however, is not 
generally known, but being a Scotchman 
I know, these stories are manufactured 
for a purpose all their own. They have 
a peculiar sense of humor, the Scotch, and 
their humor is fixed upon their own 
peculiar characteristics. 

By the way, you have heard the latest 
story of Scotch generosity, as counter- 
acting all the malicious and derisive 
stories that have been told about Scotch 
penuriousness. Mr. Baker, my friend 
here, will be interested in this as he is 
involved in it. My countryman, Sir Harry 
Lauder, is sending over to Mr. Baker a 
check for £20,000 to be given to the widow 
of the unknown soldier. Now if that is 
not generosity, I wonder what you call 
generosity. 

Aside from all that, my friends, Mr. 
Hall down the road a bit there, one of 
my elders, is responsible for my being 
here tonight. He came into my office this 
morning and admonished me to be brief 
and to be funny. How in the name of 
common sense could he expect a Scotch 
Presbyterian preacher to be brief. I 
don’t know. And what right has he to 
expect me, a Christian minister, on an 
occasion of this sort to be funny? A 
serious occasion, culminating no less 
serious an event than a golf tournament. 

But in all seriousness, and I will try 
a wee bit just to be serious, you know 
a preacher often gets himself strangely 
involved, peculiarly circumstanced. You 
folks may have the idea that a preacher 
or that the main business of a preacher 
is to preach, but not at all. That is al- 
most in a city like this incidental. This 
is the sort of thing that we have got to 





do. We have got to talk to golf clubs. 
We have got to tell golf stories which 
for the most part are untrue and our 


consciences suffer for days afterward. But 
think of it, in the last year I have had 
to speak at the banquets of the American 
Horse Shoers’ Association; at the Inter- 
national Association of Hay and Grain 
Merchants; at the International Conven- 
tion of Osteopaths. I have never yet 
been asked to address the Christian Sci- 
entists which, of course, will be a relief 
to you gentlemen who deal in drugs oc- 
casionally. 

And my little bit of intellectual inge- 
nuity is taxed to the utmost sometimes 
to find a ground of common interest. Now 
in connection with the American Horse 
Shoers’ Association. In the name of com- 
mon sense what had I in common with 
them? Gentlemen, a preacher of the gos- 
pel has something in common with every- 
body and what could I do, but to take the 
text, “Your feet shall be iron and brass”? 

So. with the Hay and Grain Merchants. 
I had to find a ground of common interest 
with them and so with you. Now what is 
our ground of common interest? What is 
it that I have in common with you? 

It is as plain to me as the nose on my 
own face, plain to me as the sun at noon- 


day in a cloudless sky, we are all in 
the task of alleviation. You men, your 
business ostensibly is selling drugs. I 


have never gone to the dictionary for a 


definition of “drug,” but I suppose in 
general this would do, that it is an 
element, or substance, that has to do 
with healing or with the curing of dis- 
ease. I am not sure, but I think that is 


the original definition of the word and at 
any rate that is the commonly accepted 
understanding or mean‘ng of the word. 
Now then if there was no disease to 
be healed, if there were no wounds to be 
healed, no diseases to be cured, you men 
would be entirely out of business, just as I 
would be entirely out of business if there 
were no wounds to heal, and no sicknesses 


to cure. There is where we are. Only 
your business relates to the body and 
mine to the spirit, to the soul. or the 
mind or the conscience. Therefore, you 
see, we have a ground of common in- 


terest, haven’t we? 

You have in your stores articles that 
are intended for the cure of fevers, so 
have I in mine. In fact, every right 
minded man is a druggist, every right 
minded man who grasps the significance 
of life is in the business of alleviation. Mr. 
Baker, in advocating the cause of the 


League of Nations, is in the task of alle- 
The man who is not conversant 
of humanity and not 
of these wounds 


viation. 
with the wounds 


eager for the healing 
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and for the aileviation of human distress, 
is dead while he lives. 


Now there is a little bit of a sermon 
that I think is really worth preaching. 
I know it is quite commonplace, but then, 
after all, my friends, the commonplace 
things of life are the great things, the 
trite things. The trite things are the 
things that are most worth while. A truth 
ae to be true a long time before it gets 
rite. 

Now you have heard some very wise 
and cognant remarks from the retiring 
president and from the president-elect. I 
just wish to authenticate and endorse what 
has been said with all my soul and 
mind, the words that they have uttered, 
but keep in mind the spiritual significance, 
the moral significance of the work that 
you are doing and consider it simply as a 
symbol of the great work to which every 
man of right mind is called in this world. 

Oh, there are so many wounds to be 
healed, so many fevers to be allayed, so 
much discontent, so many attempts to 
rip up an old wound and cause ill blood 
to flow. Let us exercise the gift of heal- 
ing that God gives to every man and 
wherever you see a man, even though to 
your judgment he be mistaken, trying to 
allay pain, to heal the wound, to alle- 
viate a fever, give him your heart’s love 
and sympathy. He may be mistaken, 
nevertheless it is better to be mistaken in 
the attempt to alleviate than it is to sit 
back and criticize and do nothing. 

A few years ago I came across a poem 
that was dedicated to Andrew Carnegie. 
I am very fond of it because I think it 
shows the effect upon a man’s own heart 
and mind of this alleviating influence. 
Here is a man who had taken, so to 
speak, the old fashioned gospel medicine 
into his own soul and his fever had been 
allayed, his discontent had been dispelled, 
and he was happy in the midst of poverty. 
This poet was born in Dunfermline. An- 
drew Carnegie was born there and Andrew 
came over to this country a poor laddie, 
and you know what he became—the keen, 
shrewd business man and the multimillion- 


aire. 
Aye, but his friend over yonder re- 
mained in Dunfermline, remained poor 


in everything but poetic lore and love of 
the beautiful and in Christian content- 
ment, and he wrote this poem to his 
friend, Andrew. It is real Scotch, but I 
think that you will get the gist of it 
anyway, even if it is Scotch. It is dedi- 
cated to Andrew. . : 

I remember when I got it first. I 
clipped it out of the Scotch-American 
and put it away in my pocketbook and 
I used to read it to my friends. Then, 
one day, a poor blockhead of a pick- 
pocket not knowing that I was a preacher 
picked my pocket, and all that he got was 
this poem. I tried to reproduce it, but I 
couldn't. Then, after a while Andrew 
Carnegie died, and one day I was reading 
the Philadelphia Ledger _and there was 
my poem and then I put it where thieves 
could not break through and steal, I 
put it up here where neither moth can 
corrupt nor thieves can break through 
and steal. : 

Toastmaster Hendricks :—Having looked 
upon the Doctor’s smiling face and drunk 
at the fount of his homely philosophy, 
you can understand why in the city of 
Cleveland a great crowd comes down to 
Old Stone Church every Sunday, and the 
average trek in attendance at that church 
is four and one-half miles. oP, 

We will have the pleasure at this time 
of. hearing again from Miss Robeson. 

Miss Robeson sang the following num- 


bers:—(a) “Pale Moon” (Logan), (b) 
“Leaves in the Wind” (Leoni), (c) 
“Harbor Night Song” (Sanderson). 

Toastmaster Hendricks:—My friends, 


I am sure that you will wish me as your 
toastmaster to express your appreciation 
to Miss Robeson for the treat that she 
has given us. Miss Robeson, we thank 
you. 

. It was given to this great city, ladies 
and gentlemen, in which you have been 
entertained to play a memorable part 
in the late unpleasantness with the Cen- 
tral Powers. In the work of the Red 
Cross and allied measures’ connected 
with the war, Cleveland set a wonderful 
record in the spontaneity with which she 
Her Liberty Bond 


gave of her treasure. ! 
organization carried over into peace 


times and became a community fund or- 
ganization that is the model for her sister 
cities of the nation. Her great factories 
poured an unending stream of motor 
trucks into the camps of the Allies. Her 
ship docks helped to build the “bridge 
of ships” for Pershing. Her giant 
bombers swept the skies. Thousands of 
her sons tramped with Pershing’s men 
into Picardy. But Cleveland did more 
than that, for she contributed to the na- 
tion in that hour of need in one small 
bundle of dynamic energy, the man who 
clear-visioned saw the task that was 
America’s, and often misunderstood, 
sometimes maligned, with a spirit un- 
breakable, embodying in his every day 
work the spirit of Private Bill Peck of 
Peter Kyne’s immortal story of con- 
temporary fiction, “The Go-Getter,” he de- 
livered the blue vase of America’s prom- 
on the fields 


ise, 2,000,000 fighting men, 
of France, months before the loudest pro- 
ponent of swifter action dared to * be- 


lieve that the thing could be done. 


It is a pleasure and a privilege for 
any man, anywhere, to introduce the 


man whom I am to introduce to you. It 


is a double pleasure for a _ Cleveland 
citizen to introduce to you our go-get- 
ting Cleveland citizen, that we have 


been proud to honor, that the nation has 
been proud to honor, and who has re- 
paid that honor by loyal and devoted 
service, former Mavor of Cleveland, for- 
mer Secretary of War, the Hon. Newton 
D. Baker. 

(The audience arose and applauded). 


World Affairs 


Hon. Newton D. Baker :—I have not often 
had as kind an introduction as that, and 
if I pause to enjoy it just a moment I 
am sure you will understand. 

It makes me think of Bishop Dudley, 
of Kentucky, who went to London to at- 
tend the Lambath Conference, which is 
held, I believe, every ten years by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and to that 
Anglican and Episcopal Bishops from all 
over the world go, 

Bishop Dudley being very simple in 
his entourage took with him George, his 
colored body servant, to look after him, 
and when he got to London thought it 








would be wise to provide a one-horse 
chaise in which George could drive him 
about, that being about the extent of the 
magnificence in which the Bishop felt 
that he could indulge. 


On the night of the final great party 
at Lambath Palace, when the _ Bishop 
came out, he said to the_ gloriously 
decked and bedizened caller of carriages, 
“The Bishop of Kentucky, call my car- 
riage, please.” 

Whereat the calier calleG out in sten- 
torian tones, “The Lord Bishop of Ken- 
tucky.” 

The Bishop waited but George didn’t 
come. Growing somewhat anxious he 
asked to have his carriage called again, 
and again the voice of the caller boomed 
out, “The Lord Bishop of Kentucky.” 

The Bishop waited with growing an- 
xiety, fearful that George had been en- 
trapped into some of the pitfalls of that 
great metropolis, but George didn’t come 
until he was called a third time. And 
when George finally drove up with his 
one-horse chaise, the Bishop climbed in 
and said to him gently, “George you 
were late tonight.” 

“No, sah, I wahnt late.” 


“Why, yes, George, I had you called 
three times.” 
“Yes, sah, yes, sah, but when I hear 


that man say, ‘Lord Bishop of Kentucky,’ 
I say to myself, that certainly do sound 
good to me, so I waited until he called it 
the second time, and when he did I say 
to myself, I certainly must hear that once 
more before I go to Kentucky, so I wait 
until he calls you three times.” 

And so, Mr. Toastmaster, I hope you 
will accept my very grateful acknowl- 
edgment that it sounds very good to me, 
although I feel quite sure that everybody 
will be just enough to distribute the great 
praise of America’s achievements in the 
war, and it was very great, we ought all 
to be very proud of it, to that great com- 
pany of men of all political parties and 
persuasions who gathered around the 
government and made possible by their 
joint effort the effective expression of the 
greatness of a very great people. 

I have had a mystery solved for me to- 
night. I went by this hotel yesterday 
afternoon and I saw a very large number, 
an amazingly large number, of persons 
going out with golf clubs. I did not then 
know what had happened, but it has been 
explained tonight and it reminds me just 
a little of a perfectly malicious story that 
was told of the War Department recently 
when I had some connection with it. 

It is a very large building, as you may 
know. And a stranger going down one 
of the streets of Washington paused by 
the Seventeenth street entrance of that 
great pile of buildings and looked at 
somebody coming out and said, ‘“‘What 
department is that?’’ 

And the man of whom the question was 
asked said, “That is the War Depart- 
ment.”’ 

The stranger looked at it again in 
amazement at its size and said, “How 
many people work there?” 

The man coming out of the War De- 
partment said, ‘“‘About half of them.” 

But I feel very sure that the indulgence 
in golf which was evidently the favorite 
amusement yesterday afternoon was only 
a part of the preparation for the serious 
and useful things you did later in the 
day and today. As a matter of fact, I 
wonder sometimes how the American 
business man really lives at all. 


Drug Business Now and Long Ago 


I was born a long time ago. I am not 
going to admit how long it was, but it 
was a long time, and my father was a 
country doctor. And in his office he had 
a mortar and a pestle, and he had a few 
bottles and boxes of drugs, and a little 
flat china plate with numbers marked on 
it and a kind of scale, and I can remember 
that in the evening after having been 
around among his various patients, he’d 
mix bottle number two and box number 
three together with gentian, I think, roll 
them out on that little china plate, make 
a long, snake-like roll, and cut that into 
appropriate sized pills, and that was the 
drug business within my lifetime. 

And now, when I think of the marvelous 
achievements of synthetic chemistry, the 
extraordinary development there has been 
both in mass production and refinement 
of product, think how much more there 
is for one mind to master in the drug 
business now than there was in that sim- 
ple day of my father’s manhood, and then 
reflect that the modern business man 
has not only to know his science, but 
must deal with that vast complex of so- 
cial regulations which our industrial age 
has imposed upon him, that, for instance, 
having started our industrial civilization 
upon the theory that competition alone 
was the social solvent of all industrial 
and commercial ills and then of having 
advanced into an age of which the spirit 
is c-operation and yet having clung so te- 
naciously to the theory of competitive so- 
lution of problems that we have made all 
kinds of laws to prevent people from co- 
operating and making them abstain from 
combining, so that the modern business 
man, even when he meets in an associa- 
tion like this that gives a part of its time 
to golf, may well feel that when he gets 
home he will have to tell his lawyer that 
he wasn’t really combining anywhere to 
restrain trade in his absence. And that 
he did not do anything and nobody ad- 
vised him to do anything that could pos- 
sibly run counter to any regulation of 
the Federal Trade Commission. under- 
taking to regulate unfair competition, and 
that he did not learn any new way to 
avoid the almost crushing burden of mul- 
tiplied and intricate and involved and un- 
intelligible systems of taxation. And that, 
so far as the reports of the committees 
were concerned, there was no prospective 
relief immediately to be anticipated of 
the transportation problem which faces 
everv business. 

When I think that all of these, knowl- 
edge enough to deal with them, knowl- 
edge enough to walk safely through this 
mass, is a part of the equipment of the 
modern business man, I wonder how 
really modern society can go on. 

Now your toastmaster was generous to 
make some political observations, and he 
implied that he and I had some differ- 
ences of political opinion. I am _ very 
happy to be able: to assure him that I 
have known a very large number of Re- 
nublicans. I have found them generous 
and intelligent men, and for his comfort 
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I am glad to be able to assure him that 
I have even known those who were born 
in Pennsylvania and treasured late in life 
the ideas with which they were born to 
have later been converted. So, while I 
am not going to talk to you about a 
political subject, I am going to talk just 
for a few moments about a subject which 
has been deemed at times controversial 
and yet which I really believe we ought 
to be too patriotic to be partisan about. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that I was Secretary of War. That gave 
me an intimate opportunity to see what 
modern war is, and I have just come back, 
within the last ten days, from Europe, 
and I have fresh impressions, fresn 
knowledge, of what war is and what war 
costs, and I want to say at the outset 
that, in the first place, nobody can win a 
war. 

On the eleventh of November we threw 
our hats in the air. I saw going past my 
office in Washington a ceaseless proces- 
sion of jubilant and rejoicing people, pro- 
claiming that we had won the war. An 
automobile went down filled with girls 
dressed in bright and attractive colors 
with winsome smiles on their faces, the 
car itself decorated with flowers and rib- 
bons, and astride the hood sat an old man, 
probably seventy-five years old, with a 
long, white beard and streaming white 
hair, without a hat, without a coat or 
vest, sitting astride the hood, ringing two 
dinner bells, oné in each hand, in a feeble 
effort to express his joy and the party’s 
joy in the fact that we had won the war. 

And I have not the least doubt that 
similar scenes, more intense, perhaps, 
could have been seen in England, and 
France, and Belgium, and Italy, and 
throughout all of the countries that had 
allied themselves with the side which 
theoretically prevailed on the eleventh of 


November. 
What We Won 


And in some senses we did win. The 
menace of the reassertion of an autocratic 
form of government, the menace that the 
democratic theory of the right of people 
to govern themselves, would be set back 
a generation or two, was relieved. Philo- 
sophically, we were vindicated. The as- 
sertion of morality as to basis of national. 
civilization was successfully made. And 
yet it will be two generations before we 
begin to lose the sense not merely of the 
weight of this war but of its sharp pangs. 


There are 400,000,000 people in Europe 
today, no one of whom can ever be by 
any act of human co-operation or help- 
fulness. no matter how large the aggre- 
gate of those co-operating, as well off, 
or whose children can be as well off as 
they might have been but for that awful 
catastrophe. although they joined on 
Armistice Day in proclaiming themselves 
victors. 

Thirty years ago there were 10,000,000 
mothers in Europe rocking the cradles of 
babies they loved just as well as you and 
I love the babies whose cradles we rock, 
and those 10,000,000 babies, the choice 
and flower of civilized manhood among 
the nations of the earth who have fabri- 
cated the civilization we live under and 
enjoy, if those mothers still are living, 
are weeping for those sons dead in battle. 
And 30,000,000 other mothers who rocked 
other babies are mercifully and mother- 
like tending wounded and crippled sons 
whose economic usefulness is destroyed 
and are sitting in the shattered remnants 
of a civilization which once seemed to 
promise continuous advancement and op- 
portunity for continuous growth. 

I therefore have reached very earnestly 
the feeling that it is not worth while to 
decorate the top story of the house of 
civilization with objects of art and beauty 
if the foundation of the house is so un- 
stable that it slips out from under every 
four or five years and brings the whole 
structure down about our ears. And if a 
man still so young as I can with pro- 
prietery assert the devotion of the re- 
mainder of his life to any cause, I want 
to take a public pledge that in every- 
thing I do and everything I say, I want 
to try to make impossible for me to seek 
my son, or you to seek your sons or 
grandsons upon similar battle fields and 
impossible for the generation which we 
are going to bequeath to them for they 
are pressing on us now, crowding us 0 
the stage and telling us that our task 
is done and none too well done, and it is 
their time to take charge, I want to do 
all I can to keep them when they come 
to my time of life from finding in their 
hand as completely shattered and broken 
a vessel of civilization as we at this 
moment are trying to mend with shreds 
and patches which wll hardly hold it 
together. 


International Cooperation 


I do not know whether the United States 
will ever go into the League of Nations. 
I have not the least desire to have the 
United States go into the League of Na- 
tions, unless it goes in wholeheartedly. 
goes in with religious devotion, and conse- 
eration to unselfish ideals in the fellow- 
ship of nations, and so I have no idea when 
she is going in, or if she is going in. But 
when the decision is made, whether we are 
to go in or whether we are not to £0 
in, I hope it will be on information, and 
not on impulse, and therefore I spend 
such time as I can get, and as people 
are generous to listen to me trying to 
spread information which will be the basic 
note of exportation on my part, but of 
reflection and judgment on the part of 
who hear. : 

Europe at the prese1t moment is. in the 
op'nion of every living statesman of whom 
I know, and in my recent visit to Europe 
I had the high privilege of talking with 
many of them, Europe is today in a worse 
situation than she was at any time from 
1914 to 1918, not merely worse economic- 
ally, not merely worse because she has 
lost the lives I have described. but she 
is worse off because she is rap‘dly head- 
ing toward new war with agencies more 
dreadful and more destructive than man 
has ever used yet in warfare. 

If the fire alarm bell were to ring 
outs‘de of this building, we would not 
sit here and look at one another, and 
hope it would not come our way. If 
there were no fire department in this 
city of Cleveland. no insurance com- 
panies, and anybody cried “Fire” a mile 
away and we could hear it, we would rush 
off and get our water buckets, or such 
crude apparatus as we could devise to 
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HE OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 1924 DIRECTORY FOR BUYERS AND 
7 SELLERS is now being prepared for press. Designed many years ago primarily as 
a closer link between advertisers in the Reporter and members of the many industries 
which are dependent on them for essential supplies, our GREEN BOOK FOR BUYERS has come 


to be looked on as the best directory of manufacturers in the fields with which it has to do. 


Out of the ten years’ experience in publishing the GREEN BOOK FOR BUYERS has come 
the belief that its usefulness can be enhanced by making its scope more comprehensive. So in 
the 1924 EDITION, we will include the names and addresses of all first hands in oils, paints, 
drugs, chemicals, dyes, fertilizers and the various related products, specially adapted machinery, 
containers, and so on, in the uniquely comprehensive field covered by the Reporter. 

This Directory will be a complete buyers and sellers reference book, and in addition to listing the names and addresses of 
first hand distributors under the various products they are headquarters for, it will also give their telephone numbers, cable 
addresses and other informative data that will add greatly to the value of the book to the busy executive. 

A minimum of 10,000 copies of the GREEN BOOK DIRECTORY will be published, and they 
will be distributed to Reporter subscribers as a part of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter’s service. 


The names of the advertisers in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter and in the 1924 GREEN BOOK will be printed in 
bold face type, while those of non-advertisers will appear in ordinary type. 


Details as to free listings, additional listings and advertising space are given below, and we invite our advertisers, sub- 
scribers—everybody—to inform us promptly of their desire to be listed in this complete Directory of first hands. We want of 
each, of course, full details as to exact firm name, address, telephone number, cable address, and listings desired. 


The GREEN BOOK DIRECTORY presents exceptional value as an advertising medium. A full page opposite 
listings will cost fifty dollars ($50.00), a half-page will cost thirty dollars ($30.00). 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


protect ourselves against the remote pos- 
sibility of the conflagration reaching us. 

Yet, here we are, living in a world 
which has some 500,000,000 civilized peo- 
ple and 1,500,000,000 uncivilized people, 
Savages and barbarous people, and we 
civilized people are spending all of our 
time, some of us, in the researches of 
pure science, and others converting the re- 
searches or discoveries of pure science 
through practical application into lethal or 
deadly weapons of war, of rapidly increas- 
ing efficiency. We are organizing na- 
tions, and permitting them to be organized 
without any sort of central agency to 
bring them to a common point of view 
about their common interests. We have, 
as Mr. Phillip Kerr pointed out (he was 
Mr. Lloyd George’s secretory, you will 
recall, throughout the war), a man of very 
great learning and distinction, and he 
pointed out at Williamstown, we have 
organized international society just as 
though 565 persons tried to live in in- 
timate association with one another with- 
out a single rule or law or agency for 
adjusting controversy or conflict which 
any one of them was bound to respect. 

Here are fifty-five or sixty-five inde- 
pendent nations each one of them having a 
long and proud tradition of a racial or 
religious cultural character, each one of 
them having ambitions of an aggressive 
character territorially, desiring to expand 
and spread their civilization. They are 
brought daily into more intimate con- 
tact and rivalry, not only for territorial 
possession, but for access to the raw 
materials of the earth, and I need only 
Say those words to you to be understood, 
for your business depends upon the bring- 
ing of raw materials from the remotest 
parts of the world. If you cannot get 
these subtle and often infinitesimal ingre- 
dients that you must have in your mod- 
ern compounds, your business to that 
extent is interfered with, and you must 
reach out for them, trade and commerce 
must have untrammelled access to the raw 
materials of the world, and monopoly of 
them means national greatness and na- 
tional wealth, and the selfish use of them 
means national conflict. 


We have permitted the world to be or- 
ganized on that basis, without, until at 
least recently, establishing any agency 
which could calm the passions of aroused 
nations and procure fur the rest of man- 
kind that priceless moment of meditation 
which holds the hand of the angry na- 
tion and gives it time to count costs and 
to see whether there will not be some 
just way in which the grievances may be 
composed with honor and security to 
everybody. 

_Now, I abate any discussion this eve- 
ning, and I shall be but a moment longer. 
I abate any discussion of the League of 
Nations. I care nothing, certainly less 
than nothing, about_the name by which 
it is to be called. I don’t care whether 
it meets in Geneva, whether the present 
covenant is preserved, or some other one 
is put in its place; I care nothing what- 
ever for article ten; accept that. It 
seems to me personally to be an indigpen- 
Sable element in the covenant, but I care 
nothing about any of the non-essentials, I 
care only that there should be some agree- 
ment among nations to the effect that 
whenever any two nations have a con- 
troversy which they cannot themselves 
compose, they will, before they go to war, 
call in the disinterested nations of the 
world and ask their advice and get their 
combined opinion as :to whether or not 
the controversy can be peacably com- 
posed, rather than that they shall rush 
across frontiers on the deadly time table 
provided by military mobilization, each 
one afraid to wait for fear the other will 
strike first, and bring the world in these 
repeated wars. 


I do not know what the fact is, but it 
is entirely likely that what I wage told 
was true. It is entirely possible that what 
I was told is true. I was told on the 
other side that at her greatest capacity, 
Germany never was in a position to 
throw more than 200 tons of high explo- 
sives onto the English island in twenty- 
four hours, but that France is at this mo- 
ment prepared in thirty minutes notice to 
begin dropping 2,000 tons of high explo- 


sives in England every twenty-four 
hours. 
Years ago we were all told that an 


old Englishman had discovered a secret 
so dreadful that he was afraid to tell it 
to his wife and children. He expected to 
die with it. It was a thing that would 
make war so horrible that the world 
would come to an end if anybody had 
a war, and we have all been trying to 
find out what the secret was. Well, it 
wasn’t so dreadful. It now appears that 
his grandson knew what the secret was. 
He had an idea that smoke screens might 
be generated filled with the gas of burn- 
ing sulphur, and that would suffocate 
armies as the wind would blow it over. 
Why, that is baby talk; it is the prattle 
of children in the talk of war to the 
things that are done now. 

Gas usages have been developed. You 
probably know what they are, I don’t, 
but gases have been developed I am told 
by experts so deadly that a drop of one 
of them any place on a man’s body will 
kill him, and that all that remains to be 
done to slay whole populations is to load 
up air crafts with atomizers and spray 
mankind. 


Threat of War Not Gone 


Yet, we sit still and hope that it won’t 
happen in the face of the fact that Earl 
Gray, probably one of the most humane 
and wise statesmen who ever lived, only 
the day before yesterday, in referring to 
the Italian-Greek controversy of Corfu, 
said that in all his lifetime major war 
had never seemed to him so near as it 
does now, and every great statesman, as 
I tell you, sees the countries of Europe 
arming, they see armed in Europe more 
soldiers than there were in 1914 when 
the German war broke out, and they see 
many of those soldiers, large numbers of 
them, in the hands of nations who have 
no traditions of self-restraint, who have 
for fifty or sixty years been at the boil- 
ing point of European complications. 

Whenever a statesman wants to talk 
about an international situation that is 
filled with parallel, he says it is Bal- 
kanized, and yet down in the Balkans, in 
Roumania, in Bulgaria, in Servia, in 
Greece, in Turkey, and in countries which 
are tangent to them now, Latavia, in 
Bavaria, in Lithuania, except as Ba- 
varia is restrained from visible soldiers, 
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those countries have armies larger than 
they had before the great war broke out, 
and almost every week among them there 
is some occasion that seems to menace 
war, and their armies are moved to the 
frontier. 


Now, I happened by a pure accident to 
be in Geneva three weeks ago when the 
League of Nations took whatever action 
it did take with regard to the Italian- 
Greek controversy growing out of the as- 
sassination of Tilieni, and the subsequent 
bombardment of Corfu. When I got back 
to this country I found that that inci- 
dent was wholly misunderstood, and I 
still find in the newspapers, statements 
that the League of Nations proved a man 
of straw, that it was weak and ineffec- 
tive, and passed the buck is the favorite 
newspaper expression to the Council of 
Ambassadors in Paris. 


Well, I was present when it all took 
place. I saw this amazing spectacle. I 
saw a great and proud and cultured na- 
tion, Italy, admired and loved by every 
other nation participating in this judg- 
ment, admired for her history, her cour- 
age, her sacrifices in the recent war, 
the aspirations of her people, her present 
triumph over her own domestic difficul- 
ties, I saw that nation following a course 
of procedure which prior to the adoption 
of the covenant of the League of Nations 
would have been entirely in accordance 
with traditional national usage. I saw 
that nation momentarily forget that the 
covenant of the League of Nations had 
been written, and in that moment of for- 
getfulness hark back to the practices of 
ten years ago and bombard and militarily 
occupy Corfu. And then I say fifty-four 
nations gathered in Geneva, having that 
affection for Italy and that admiration for 
her, that desire to further her aspira- 
tions rather than hinder them, yet ex- 
pressing so cold a = of that par- 
ticular act of Italy, that over night her 
triumphant dictator, who before had met 
no obstacle that could for a moment with- 
stand his onslaught, telephoned over to 
Paris to his representative in the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors, “Settle it up quick. 
What is going on in Geneva may not last 
twenty-four hours.” 


And the consequence was that Italy ac- 
cepted the settlement proposed by the 
Council of the League of Nations, accept- 
ing it at the hands of the Council of 
Ambassadors. She accepted that settle- 
ment, came srniling back and met on every 
hand a survival of the old affection and 
admiration for her, but she tearned, and 
all of the rest of the world can rejoice 
to have seen that the old-fashioned way 
is gone! that the bible of the new inter- 
national order, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, whatever may be our attitude 
to it, the bible of the new international 
order is the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, and that so far as the consolidated 
and unanimous opinion of European man- 
kind is concerned, hereafter nations may 
not rush into war without first having ex- 
hausted every possible and promising 
agency of conciliation and peace. 


I do not know what it means. The ways 
of Providence are fortunately too mys- 
terious for us to penetrate. We have been 
bathed and sapeine’ in blood. The treasure 
of the world has been dissipated. What 
is left of it is a rotting shaft. The 
saddest loss in the war, terrible as the 
loss of life is, regrettable as the loss of 
property is, the saddest loss in the war 
is the loss of faith. We talk about the 
plain people of Europe being Bolshevik 
and beset by radicalism and communism, 
lending themselves an easy prey to smooth 
agitators and fluent promisers, embracing 
strange doctrines and stirring up trouble. 
Why shouldn’t they? What is there in 
what they have had to give them confi- 
dence in their own security? They have 
lost faith in human institutions! They 
have lost faith in congresses, and parlia- 
ments, and presidents, and kings! They 
want something that they have never had 
before; anything, fantastic as it may be, 
cannot be so dreadful to the imagination 
as the thing that collapsed and failed in 


1914. 
Nations Are Thinking 


Bad as the situation of Europe is, I came 
back from it with a sense of real inspira- 
tion that I had been permitted to see at 
Geneva most of the nations of the earth 
actually thinking, and I found there from 
such men as Nansen, of Norway, and 
Branting, of Sweden, and Benisch, of 
Czecho-Slovakia, the greatest statesman of 
middie Europe, physically insignificant. 
you have to look twice to be sure he is 
there, only thirty-eight years old, and 
yet the master statesman according to 
the modern scheme in middle Europe, and 
a large company of others whose names 
1 shall not stop to call. I found them all 
saying so far as Europe is concerned, the 
safety and guarantee of them against war 
for the integrity of their boundaries and 
for the preservation of peace, is the main- 
tenance of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

And so I came back from Europe with 
the feeling that five years of my life 
had been given perhaps to witnessing 
the very worst that mankind has ever 
done since he has pretended to govern 
the world, but that out of it all, and 
there is a consolation and comfort in most 
misfortune if we can find it, there had 
really come a promise of an institution 
within a tremendous and menacing crisis 
had literally prevented a war, and which 
has so far reestablished the confidence 
of shaken and shattered mankind, at least 
in itself, that it holds out to those who 
are faithful to it a promise of a better 
faith to the chiidren of men. 


(The audience arose and avplauded. ) 

Toastmaster Hendricks :—It would in- 
deed be an anti-climax to attempt to add 
a word to this wonderful address that Mr. 
Baker has given us. I can only com- 
mend it to your thoughtful consideration 
as you go your way to the four corners 
of our great country. Our meeting is at 
an end. 

The banquet hosts of the convention 
visitors were the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Clarke Chemical Company, Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company, Climax Cleaner 
Manutacturing Company, Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, Corega Chemical Company, Cummer 
Products Company, Faultless Rubber Com- 
pany, Federal Products Company, Gras- 
selli Chemical Company, General Chemical 
Company, Hall an Gorder Company, 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Company, IIli- 
nois Glass Company, Laboratory Products 









Company, Lawrence-Williams Company 
Miller Rubber Company, Musterole Com- 
pany, Natioual Carbon Company, Owens 
Bottle Company, Pee Chee Cleaner Manu- 
facturing Company, Pompeiian Company, 
Reese hemical Company, Roessler & 
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Hasslacher Chemical Company; Russ 
Manufacturing Company, Strong, Cobb & 
Company, Tonsiline Company, U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Company, R. L. Watkins 
Company, and Williams Manufacturing 
Company. 


Those Who Were Present 


“N 


P. A. Anderson, Anderson-Hillier Co., New 
York; Thos. H. Appleton, Mallinckrodt Chem 
Works, St. Louis; Sewell D. Andrews, Minne- 
apolis Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; W. G. 
Allen, Tampa Drug Co., Tampa, Fla.; H. H. 
Arrington, Curry-Arrington Co., Rome, Ga.; 
R. E. Anderson, Corega Chem Co., Cleveland; 
Geo. M. Armor, McCormick & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more; J. H. Ambler, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Co., St. Louis; R. W. Atkinson, Russia 
Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


B 


Franklin Black, Chas, Pfizer & Co., New 
York; G. A. Beauchamp, Jr., Merck & Co., New 
York; O. L. Biebinger, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis; Valentine C. Bartlett, 
Orangeine Chemical Co., Chicago; Wm. B. 
Buck, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron; H. A. 
Bauman, B. F, Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron; 
J. D. Beale. Pompeiian Co., Cleveland; Robert 
H. Bradley, Walding Kinnan Marvin Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; John B. Brunner, Peroxide Chem- 
ical Co., St, Louis; F. W. Bahnsen, Hartz & 
Bahnsen Co., Rock Island, Ill.; John D. Big- 
gers, Owen Bottle Co., Toledo, Ohio; Richard 
W. Blanding, Blanding & Blanding, Providence, 
- bi Be . Bogart, Farrand, Williams & 
Clark, Detroit; Max Bakst, Bakst Brothers, 
New York; W. G. Best, Van Vieet Mansfield 
Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Chas. L. Bieser, 
Merck & Co., New York; F. L. Bodman, Pow- 
ers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Philadelphia; 
John F. Belsterling, Aschenbach & Miller, Inc., 
Philadelphia; C. M. Badgley, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., New York; Ralph Bloom, Fries & Fries 
Co., Cincinnati; R. J. Bynum, Eli Lilly & Co., 
New Orleans; W. E. Bomer, Western Co., Chi- 
cago; Chass L. Bogner, National Carbon Co., 
Cleveland; W. H. Balch, Faultless Rubber Co., 
Ashland, Ohio; F. M. Birks, Churchill Drug Co. 
Peoria, Ill.; Leon L, Benham, Richardson Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.; H. J. Brady, Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc., Baltimore; L. G. Blessing, Bastian- 
Blessing Co., The, Chicago; James ©. Bartlett, 
Pitman Moore Co., Indianapolis; L. J. Bertoli, 
Fuller Morrisson Co., Chicago; N. J. Busch, 
Allaire Woodward & Co., Peoria. IIl.; 
Bauer, Bauer & Black. Chicago; Chas. P. Bar- 
ton, Robinson-Pettet Co., Louisville, Ky.; Dr. 
A. S. Burdick, Abbott Laboratories, Chicago. 


Cc 


Theodore E. Caruso, Lehn & Fink, Inc., New 
York; Vane A. Coleman, Richardson Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.; A. J. Cavanaugh, Jr., 
Randolph Paper Box Co., Richmond. Va.; Geo. 
S. Case, Hall-Van Gorder Co., Cleveland; W. 
L. Crounse, Washington representative N. W. 
D. A.; Harold D. Cowan, Plimpton Cowan Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; Sewall Cutler, Eastern 
Drug Co., Boston; Aglar Cook, ‘‘Drug Topics,”’ 
New York; John B. Cole, Doster Northington 
Drug Co., Birmingham, Ala.; C. E. Curtis, Ab- 
bott Laboratories, The, Chicago; Henry Chap- 
pell, Grasselli Chemical Co., The. Cleveland; 
W. W. Curtis, Sharp & Dohme, New Orleans; 
H. J. Crabbe, Grasselli Chem. Co., Cleveland; 
Harry T. Carver, Michigan Drug Co., Detroit; 
Alfred P. Cook, Cook, Everett & Pennell, Port- 
land, Me.; Woods A. Caperton, Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis; John Cathcart, Kells Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y.; C. P. Carter, Southern Drug Co., 
Houston, Tex.; W. N. Churchill, Churchill Drug 
Co., Burlington, Iowa; E. C, Corbett, Piso Co., 
Warren, Pa, D 


Marshall N. De Noyelles, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., New York; C. 7. Dewoody, J. W. Crowdus 
Drug Co., Dallas, Texas; C. Dittmar, Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co,, Cleveland; W. J. 
Deasodt, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 
Louis; Geo. E. Davis, F. W. Fitch Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa: Raymond Deyo, N. Y. Quinine 
& Chemical Works. New York; Robert H. de 
Greef, R. W. Greef & Co., New York; A. R, 
Brunker, Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago; W. S. 
Davison, Miller Rubber Co., Akron; L. R. 
Dronberger, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 
Louis; K. H. Driggs, H. K. Mulford Co., Phila- 
delphia; G. H. Draper, E. Fougera & Co.,, Inc., 
New York; Chas. E. Dodd, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., Philadelphia; G. W. Drury, 
Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; Geo. Dickey, 
Sharp & Dohme, San Francisco; Cad Diddy, 
Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, 


E 


F. H. Elms, Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn.; Ben Exley, Ohio Valley Drug 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; Geo. B. Evans, Gib- 
son-Snow Co., Inc., Albany, N, Y.; H. C. Ellis, 
Norvell Chemical Corp., Chicago; Robert R. 
Ellis, Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., Memphis. 


F 


Charles L. Fish. Hall-Van Gorder Co, Cleve- 
land; Ralph L. Fuller, Harshaw, Fuller & 
Goodwin Co., Cleveland; H. D. Faxon, Faxon & 
Gallagher Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo.; A. L. 
Freeman, Chapman Drug Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
R. V. Forrest, Sharp & Dohme, Cleveland; H. 
I. Fox, Fox-Vliet Drug Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
Lynn Fort, Lamar & Rankin Drug Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; L. J. Freundt, American Can Co., Chi- 


cago. 
G 


L. G. Gray, Walrus Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl.; 
Geo. L. Genz, Parke, Davis & Co., Chicago; 
James J. Gavigan, Russ Mfg. Co., Cleveland; F. 
H. Garrett, Harle-Haas Co., Council Bluffs, 
Ia.; C. L, Gildersleeve, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Cleveland; Richard H. Grimm, American Dis- 
tilling Co., Chicago; Wm. Graham, Wm. 
Graham & Co., Baltimore; Chet V. Gibson, 
Armand Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Chas. Gibson, 
Gibson-Snow Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y.; Wm. W. 
Gibson, Gibson-Snow Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y.; 
E. J. George, Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. I.; A. J. Geer, Geer Drug Co., Charleston, 
S. C.; L. C. Glessner, Glessner Co., Findlay, 
Ohio; W. E. Greiner, Greiner-Kelly Drug Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; F. C. Groover, Groover-Stewart 
Drug Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


H 


R. H. Hussey, R. H. Hussey Co., Watertown, 
Mass.; Foster Hannaford, Noyes Bros. & Cutler, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; E. G. Hartwell, Davol 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I.; Lee M. Hutch- 


ins, Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Albert L. Hilles, Jr., Robt. 
Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia; W. A. Har- 


shaw, Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., Cleve- 
land; Geo. H. Huff, Hoffman, Lattimer Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; O. P. Hopkins, Keasbey & 


Mattison Co., Columbus, Ohio; A. J. Horlick, 
Wis. ; 


Horlidks Malted Milk, Racine, H. L. 


Harris, Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York; 
Max Harrison, Stewart & Holmes Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; J. H. Hough, Mathews Gravity Carrier 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa.; E. Hoffman, American 
Can Co., New York; Chas. L. Huisking, Chas. 
L. Huisking & Co., New York; BE. H. Hance, 
Jr., Hance Bros. & White, Inc.; Philadelplhia; 
J. L. Hopkins, J. L. Hopkins & Co., New 
York; W. B. Hand, O. W. Brown & Price Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; John F. Hott, Pepsin Syrup 
Co., Monticello, Ill.; A. C. Henderson, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; Ralph A. Hull, The Pom- 
pelian Co., Cleveland; Lucien B. Hall, Hall 
Van Gorder Co., Cleveland; P. A. Hayes, Justice 
Drug Co., Greensboro, N. C.; M. O. Hart, Pom- 
peilan Co.. Cleveland; W. A. Hover, W. A. 
Hover & Co., Denver, Col.; Glen Haskell, U. 
S. Industrial Alcohol Co., New York; Wm. T. 
Hankey, Hall Van Gorder Co., Cleveland; F. 
E. Holliday, N. W. D. A., New York. 


I 


T. J. Inskeep, J. W. Edgerly & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa; F. F. Ingram, Jr., F. F. Ingram Co., 
Detroit. 


F. June Kerman. Churchill Drug Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Roy M. Johnston, Morris Mor- 
ton Drug Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; Frank R. 
Jones, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Howard Turner Jones, Coca-Cola Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. C. Jennings, N. Y. Quinine 
& Chemical Works, New York; W. A. Jewitt, 
Williams Mfg. Co., Cleveland; H. M. Jewitt, 
Williams Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Geo. Jackson, 
Lawrence Williams Co., Cleveland; Chas. A. 
Jewitt, Williams Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


K 


J. J. Kerrigan, Merck & Co., New York; Karl 
Kolbe, Merck & Co., New York; Chas. B. 
Knight, Knight Soda Fountain Co., Chicago; 
Jameg King, Pompeliian Co., Cleveland; Leo 
Kersburg, American Distilling Co., Cleveland; 
Frank B. Kirby, M. D., Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago; C. J. Kiger, McKesson & Robbins, 
New York; William O. Kuebler, Roebe: & 
Kuebler Co., Newark, N. J.; Frank E. Kirby, 
Morgan Drug Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. M. 
Kline, Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadel- 


phia,. 
i, 


A. C. Levis, Western Co., Chicago; Eli Lilly, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; Geo. Louis, Jr., 
Fries & Fries Co., New York; Dr. S. R. Light, 
Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo. Mich.; O. C. Lang, 
Houston Drug Co., Houston, Tex.; Chas. J. 
Lynn, Eli Lilly & Co.. Indianapolis; Paul Law- 
rence, Lawrence Williams Co., Cleveland; C. F. 
Littell, C. F. Littell & Co., Inc., New York; 
H. O. Leppig, Owens Bottle Co., Toledo; L. 8, 
Lines, Russ Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


Mc 


J. T. McGaughey, Clarker Chem. Co., Wick- 
liffe, Ohio; W. McKinney, Walter Jenvier, New 
York; J. M. McDonald, Goodwin Drug Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; H. L. McCawley, Peter Neat 
Richardson Co., Louisville. Ky.; W. H. Mc- 
Elroy, Hall Van Gorder Co., Cleveland; Jerry 
McQuade, ‘‘Drug Topics’’; G. B. MacComber,. 
Samuel Felt Drug Co., Watertown, N. Y.; Wm. 
McGibbon, Eli Lilly & Co., Chicago; Jno. J. 
McNamara, Findlay, Dicks & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans; J. A. eGean, Harshaw, Fuller & 
Goodwin Co., Cleveland. 


M 


Geo. S. Mackay, Anderson, Hillier Co., Inc., 
New York; F. O. Moburg, Toledo Rex Spray 
Co., Toledo; Sherman Massingham, Shippley, 
Massingham Co., Pittsburgh; W. C. Miller, 
Bodiken Drug Co., Richmond, Va.; Geo. R. 
Merrell, J. S. Merrell Drug Co., St. Louis; F. 
E. Moore, Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Pll- 
wood City, Pa.; L. I. Metcalf, Hall Van Gor- 
der Co., Cleveland; Charles BE. Mathews, Sharp 
& Dohme, Chicago; Geo. W. Merck, Merck & 
Co., New York; W. J. Murray, Jr., Murray 
Drug Co., Columbia, 8. C.; W. H. Mashburn, 
c. J. Lincoln Co., Little Rock, Ark.; C. O. 
Mueller, Mooney Mueller Ward Co., Indian- 
apolis; J. W. Morrisson, Fuller Morrisson Co., 
Chicago; W. J. Mooney, Jr., Mooney-Muellar- 
Ward Co., Indianapolis; Chas. 8S. Martin, Spur- 
lock Neal Co., Nashville, Tenn.: T. W. Miller, 
Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland. Ohio; Chas. G. 
Merrell, Wm. 8. Merrell Co., Cincinnati; N. M. 
Massey, Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta; Edmund Mor- 
ris, Wilmarth Showcase Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; G. Barret Moxley, Kiefer Stewart Co., 
Indianapolis; Edward L. Mayer. Kiefer Stewart 
Co., Indianapolis; G. H. Miller, Musterole Co., 
Cleveland; S. M. Moneypenny, H. J. Baker & 
Bro., New York; Thurston Merrell, Wm. 8S, 
Merrell Co., Cincinnati; James Morrison, Owen 
Bottle Co., Toledo; W. F. Martin, J. Hunger-: 
ford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y.; William Me- 
ginnis, Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Philadelphia; 
Percy C. Magnus, Magnus, Mabe & Reynard, 
Inc., New Yook; M. M. Merritt, Eli Lilly & 
Co, Indianapolis; C. F. Michaels, Langley & 
Michae!s Co., San Francisco; Geo. A. Moehle, 
Milwaukee Drug Co., Milwaukee; Wm. C, 
Moore, Dodge-Olcott Co., New York; E. A. 
Means, Bristol Myers Co., New York. 


N 


G. W. Noble, Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., To-' 
ronto, Can.; 8. Norvell, McKesson & Robbins, 
New York; J. S. Norton, Ansco Co,, Bingham- 


ton, N. Y. 
O 


Cc. 8S. Oakman, Chicago; E, H. Oviatt, Hall 
Van Gorder Co., Cleve‘and; Wm. Ochse, San 
Antonio Drug Co., San Antonio, Texas; Frank 
O'Neil, Frank A. Dillingham, Cincinnati; John 
Owen, Geer Drug Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C. f 


P 


Drake T. Perry, Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Co., Cleveland; D. M. Penick, Strother Drug 
Co., Lynchburg, Va.; A. E. Philips, We'ch 
Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y.; J. W. Phil- 
lips, I. L. Lyons & Co., New Orleans; A. D. 
Parker, Parker-Blake Co., New Orleans; James 
J. Pickett, A. O. Bliss Co., Washington, D. C.; 
S. B. Penick, S. B. Penick & Co., New York; 
John F. Pound, Dodge & Olcott Co., New York; 
J. J, Powers, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Chicago; R. 
L. Powers, Powers-Taylor D:ug Co., Richmond, 


Va.; J. M. Penland, Waco Drug Co., Waco, 
Texas; W. C. Price, Huntington Drug Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; W. D. Phillips, Berry 


Denoville & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Paul Pless- 
ner, Paul Plessner Co., Detroit; Adam Pfromm, 
Adam Pfromm & Co., Philadelphia; Romaine 
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The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is read— 


every week by the men who dictate the buying policies in the 
manufacturing industries which consume heavy and fine chem- 
icals, dyestuffs, paint and varnish materials, oils, crude drugs, 
waxes and fertilizer materials. It is consulted regularly also by 
the men who direct the selling operations of the industries pro- 
ducing these materials. 

An analysis of the circulation of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter shows that 78% of its readers are proprietors or ad- 
ministrative officials; 65% are purchasing executives. The 
remainder are identified with the direction of sales operations. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is a business newspaper 
with an international circulation. Since 1871 the market au- 
thority in chemicals, dyestuffs, drugs, paints, oils, waxes and 
fertilizer materials; a commercial and technical guide for pro- 
ducers, distributors and manfacturing consumers of crude and 
partly manufactured or intermediate materials used in these 
industries. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter circulation statement is 
based on actual copies mailed per issue and not on yearly or 
other averages, and its guaranteed circulation is exclusive of the 
circulation of convention, annual review and other special num- 
bers. It has no bulk or promiscuous sample copy distribution. 


Your advertisement in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter would be 
read by everybody whose business is worth having. 






































Other Publications Free to our Subscribers 


(1) Green Book Directory for Buyers and Sellers—a directory of 
sources of production and supply of all materials used in the various indus- 
tries included in the broad field of chemical and allied industries published 
annually. 

(2) Year Book—The Annual Review and Statistical Number—gives 
complete statistical market and news reviews of the basic industries, high and 
low prices covering many years, detailed records of imports and exports, and 
a wide variety of other information. 

(3) Chemical Exposition Extra Editions—Two extra numbers of the 
Reporter are published each year in connection with the annual exposition of 
chemical industries, one preceding and the other immediately following the 
Exposition. 

(4) N.W.D.A. Extra Edition —containing the official stenographic 
report of the proceedings of the convention of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association each year. 

(5) N. P., O. & V. A. Extra Edition—containing the official steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings of the convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association each year. 


_ The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter service is yours to command at all 
times. 


: Oil, Paint i 


100 William Street . . - New York, N.Y. 











IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Pierson, Practical Druggist, New York; Lewis 
L. Pope, Lawrence Williams Co., Cleveland; 
K. B, Pallat, J. Hungesford Smith Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. R 


R. C. Ringgold, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore; 
George L. Ringle, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New 


York; I. J. Rogers, The Coca-Cola Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; A. G. Richardson, Grace Choc- 
olate Co., Baltimore; Lewis W. Robinson, 


Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Philadel- 
phia; Frank T. Robinson, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., St. Louis; J. C. Robinson, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Dallas, 
Texas; B. F. Roberts, Hazel Atlas Glass Co., 
Cleveland; E. W. Rose, Musterole Co., Cleve- 
land; E. N. Rowell, E. N. Rowell Co., Bata- 
via, N. Y.; Walter N. Rock, Geo. L. Claflin 
Co., Providence, R. I.; D. G. Raymond, Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Long Island City, N. Y¥.; H. 
H. Robinson, Henry B. Gilpin Co., Baltimore; 
S. M. Russell, Churchill Drug Co., Peoria, Ill.; 
Arthur S. Raymond. Lincoln Drug Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb.; P. A. Rising, Chas. P. Pfizer & Co., 
Chicago; Durbin Richardson, Richardson Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. S 


Charles E. Sutton, Merck & Co., New York; 
Martin C. Schuehle, Powers-Weightman-Ros- 
engarten Co., Boston; Evans E. A. Stone, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, New York; Nelson 
P. Snow, Gibson Snow Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
EB. L. Strong, Strong Cobb Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; A, Saxer, Climax Cleaner Mfg. Co.; R. 
K. Snow, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; 
W. J. Schieffelin, Jr.. Schieffelin & Co., New 
York; F. J. Solon, Owens Bottle Co., Toledo; 
Walter V. Smith, Valentine H. Smith & Co., 
Inc., Philadelplhia; S, E. Strong, Strong. Cobb 
& Co., Cleveland; A. Warner Smith, Sharp & 
Dohme, Baltimore; O. W. Smith, Parke, Davis 
& Co., Detroit; T. S. Strong, Strong, Cobb & 
Co., Cleveland; H. Chandler Smith, Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten, Philadelphia; W. A. 
Sailor, Sharp & Dohme Co., Baltimore; Alfred 
Cc: Stepan, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem, Co., 
Chicago; H. W. Simpkins, Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis; A. B. Stewart, Stewart 
& Holmes Co., Seattle, Wash.; T. H. Spence, 
Spence McCord Dsug Co., La Crosse, Wis.; C. 
M. Schofield, Illinois Glass Co., Alton, [Ill.; 
Oo. C. J. Scharff, Bon Ami Co., New York; 8. 
H. Skinner, Hall Van Gorder Co., Cleveland; 
Harry Schmidt, Illinois Glass Co., Cleveland; 
M. E. Sherman, Des Moines Drug Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; R. M. Smith, Wm, S. Merrell 
Co., Cincinnati; J. P. Schuh, Schuh Drug Co., 
Cairo, Ill.; R. A. Stevens, Russ Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land; I. A. Solomons, Jr., Solomons Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Hector Siegers, U. S. Industrial 
Alechol Co., Cleveland; Jean E. Speckel, C. S. 
Littell & Co., Inc., New York; George M. 
Schambs, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit; Nich- 
olas J. Smith, F. N. Burt Co., Ltd., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Ludwig Schiff, Western Wholesale Drug 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Fred W. Sultan, Sultan 
Drug Co. and Peacock Chemical Co., St. Louis; 
Harry J. Schnell, Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter, New York; Harry Skillman. Parke, 
Davis & Co, Detroit; H. M. Sterling, E. Fou- 


gera & So. Inc., New York; Harry A. 
Stebbins, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., 
New York; H. W. St. John, Horlicks Malted 


Milk Co., Racine, Wis. 


T 


J. M. Travis, Multiplex Faucet Co., St. 
Louis; Ross C. Treseder, The Coca-Cola Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Thompson, J. L. Thomp- 
son, Sons & Co.. Troy, . ¥.; Jos. Triner, 
Joseph Triner Co., Chicago; Thos. Thompson, 
LaCrosse Drug Co., LaCrosse, Wis.: Gavin J. 
Tyndall, Geo. L. Claffin Co., Providence, ie Be 


U 


W. H. Upjohn, Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Frederick Usher, Chas. Pfizes & Co., 
New York, 


V 


Wm. H. Veeneman, Frankfort Distilling Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; K. A. Vogeler, A. Vogeler Drug 
Co., Cincinnati; H. H. Vonschlick, Marvel 
Products Co., Pittsburgh; A. H. Van Gorder, 
Hall, Van Gorder Co., Cleveland; Jos. H. Vel- 
sor, Peek & Velsor, New York, 


Cc. H. Waterbury, secretary N. W. D. A., 
New York; John E. Wallace. Hall, Van Gorder 
Co., Cleveland; H. H. White, Williams Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland; A, E. Whiteing, Grasselli Chem. 
Co., Cleveland; Frank Z. Woods, Federal Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago; W. E. Welch, Wm. S. Mer- 
rell Co., Cincinnati; E. A. Wilson, B. O. & G. 
C. Wilsen, Inc., Boston; Lee Wiltsee, Wm. 8. 
Merrel Co., Cincinnati; A. A. Wasserscheid, 
Mallinckrodt Chem Wks., New York; F. H. 
Wrede, Wrede & Lange, New York; Ray A. 
Whidden, Eli Lilly & Co., San Francisco; O. 
A. Weber, Eli Lilly & Co., Kansas City; Ben 
L. Welsh, Hall, Van Gorder Co., Kansas City; 
Walter F. Ware. Walter F. Ware Co., Phila- 
delphia; H. A. Weisman, R. L. Watkins Co., 
Cleveland; Rebt. E. Wedekind, R. Mansfield 
Louisville, Ky.; C. H. Wunder- 
lich, Torbert Drug Co., Dubuque, Iowa; H. 
R. Woodward, Allaire-Woodward Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; H. E. Woodward, International Druggists 
Co., New York; J. W. Willson, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.; H. C. Wilmacth, Wilmarth Show Case 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. J. Walters, 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.; M. 
O. Williams, Michigan Drug Co., Detroit; W. 
E. Watkins, R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland; 
Chas. F. Weller, Richardson Drug Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; F. E. Watermeyer, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 
New York; J. T. Woodside, Western Company, 


Chicago. 
a 


Fred J. Zwold, Bastian Blessing Co., Chicago; 
Edw. Zink, Eli Lilly & Co., New York; Bene- 
dict F. Zimmel, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New 
York. 


& Son, Inc., 


The Ladies 
A 


Mrs. W. G. Allen, Tampa, Fla.; Mrs. Sewall 
D. Andrews, Minneapolis; Mrs. Thos. H. Ap- 
pleton, St. Louis; Mrs. Geo. M. Armor, Balti- 
more; Mrs. H. H. Arrington, Rome, Ga. 


B 


Mrs. C. M. Badgley, New York; Mrs. F. W. 
Bahnsen, Rock Island, Ill.; Mrs. W. H. Balch, 
Ashland, Ohio; Mzs. G. T. Bauer, Chicago; 
Mrs. John F. Bolsterling, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
W. G. Best, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. John D. Big- 
gers, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs, F. M. Birks, Peoria, 
Ill.; Barbara Bogart, Detroit; Mrs. F. E. Bo- 
gart, Detroit; Mrs. John B. Brunner, St. Louls; 
Mrs. C. F. Buescher, Cleveland; Miss Helen 
Benny, Sewickley, Pa, 


Cc 


Mrs. T. E. Caruso, New York; Mrs. George 
S. Case, Cleveland; Mrs. A. J. Cavanaugh, ZJr., 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Henry Chappell, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. J. H. Coolidge, Cleveland; Mrs. H. 
J. Crabbe, Cleveland; Mra. C. S. Curtis, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. C. Dittmar, Cleveland. 


D 


Mrs. L. H. Dronberger. St. Louis; Mrs. Geo, 
B. Dryden, Peoria, Ill.; Miss Gwendolyn Dillen, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Marshall N. DeNoyelles, New 
York: Mrs. W. S. Davison, Akron, Ohio; Mrs. 
Geo. E Davis, Des Moines, Iowa 


E 


Mrs. Robert R. Ellis, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. 
George B. Evans, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. Ben 
Exley, Wheeling, W. Va. 


F 


Mrs. Chas. L, Fish, Cleveland; Mrs. H. I. 
Fox, Wichita, Kan.; Mrs, A. L. Freeman, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Ralph L. Fuller, Cleve- 


land. 
G 


Mrs. F. H. Garrett, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Mrs. C. L, Gildersleeve, Cleveland; Mary ®. 
Glessner, Findlay, Ohio; Mrs, L. C. Glessner, 
Findlay, Ohio; Mrs. William Graham, Balti- 
more; Mrs, F. C. Grcover, Jacksonville, Fla. 


H 


Mrs. W. A. Harshaw, Cleveland; Mrs. Wm. 
T. Hankey, Cleveland; Mrs. E. G. Hartwell, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. P. A. Hayes, Greens- 
boro, N. C,; Mrs. O. P. Hopkins, Columbus, 
Ohio; Mrs. John F. Hott, Monticello, Ill.; Mrs, 
Geo. H. Huff, Columbus, Ohio. 


J 


Mrs. Geo. Jackson, Cleveland; Mrs. C. A. 
Jewitt, Cleveland; Mrs. H. M. Jewitt, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. W. A. Jewitt, Cleveland; Mrs. Roy 
M. Johnston, Fort Smith, Ark.; Mrs, Frank 
R. Jones, New Brunswick, N. J. 


K 


Mrs. C. J. Kiger, New York; Mrs. Frank B. 
Kerby, Chicago; Mrs. M. N. Kline, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs, Chas. E. Knight, Chicago. 


L 


Mrs. H. Leppig, Toledo; Mrs. S. R. Light, 
ee Mich.; Mrs. C. S. Littell, New 
ork. 


M 


Mrs. Chas. S. Martin, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
S. Massingham, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Chas. G. Mer- 
rell, Cincinnati; Mrs. Geo. R. Merell, St. 
Louis; Mrs. Thurston Merrell, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. M, M. Merritt, Indianapolis; Mrs. C. F. 
Michaels, San Francisco; Mrs. M. L. Michaels, 
San Francisco: Mrs. G. H. Miller, Cleveland; 
Mrs. T. W. Mille. Ashland, Ohio; Mrs. James 


Morrison, Toledo; Mrs. G. Barret Moxley, In- 
dianapolis; Mrs. C. O. Mueller, Indianapolis. 
N 

Mrs. W. G. Noble, Tcoronto, Ontario. 
O 
Mrs. E. H. Oviatt, Cleveland. 
P 
Mrs. A. E. Philips, Westfield, N. Y.; Mrs. 


J. J. Powers, Chicago; Mrs. John F. Pound, 
New York; Mies. Lewis L. Pope, Cleveland; 
Mrs, Paul Plessner, Detroit; Mrs. Drake T. 
Perry, Cleveland; Mrs. S. B. Penick, New York; 
Mrs. Florence Whiteing Paine, Cleveland, 


R 


* Mrs. A. C. Richardson, Baltimore; Miss E. 
Rhody, convention secretary, Cleveland; Mrs. 
E. M. Rose, Cleveland; Mrs. E. N. Rowell, 
Batavia, N. Y. S 


Mrs. H. W. St. John, Racine, Wis.; Mrs. 
George M. Schambs, Detroit; Mrs. Ludwig 
Schiff, Los Angeles; Mrs. Harry Schmidt, 


Cleveland; Mrs. J. P. Schuh, Cairo, Tll.; Mrs. 
M. E. Sherman, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. S. H. 
Skinner, Cleveland; Hacriett E. Smith, Phila- 
delphia; Katherine B. Smith, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Walter V. Smith, Philadelplhia; Mrs. Nel- 
son P, Snow, Syracuse, N. i “ee es = 
Solomons, Jr., Savannah, Ga.; Mrs, Jean E. 
Sneckel, New York; Mrs. Harry A. Stebbins, 
New York; Mrs. Alfred Stepan, Chicago; Mrs. 
Evans E. A. Stone, New York; Mrs. 8S. E. 
Strong, Cleveland, 


Mrs. Clara Tetlow, Philadelphia; Mrs. Theo. 
Thompson. LaCrosse, Wis. 


U 


Mrs. W. W. Upjohn. Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. 
Frederick Usher, New York. 


Mrs. A. H. Van Gorder, Cleveland; Mrs. H. 
H. Von Schlick, Pittsburgh. 


W 


Mrs. A. E. Whiteing, Cleveland; Mrs. J. W. 
Willson, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Mrs, H. H. 
White, Cleveland; Mrs. Chas. F. Weller, 
Omaha, Neb.: Mrs. Robert E. Wedikind, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mrs. W. EB. Watkins, Cleveland; 
Mrs. A. A. Wasserscheid, New York; Mrs. W. 
J. Walters, New Brunswick, N. J.; Mrs. John 
E. Wallace, Cleveland; Mrs. Ben L. Welsh, 
Kansag City; Mrs. Frank Woods, Chicago. 





Foreign Trade Lists 


Lists of foreign importers and deal- 
ers in the drug and chemical, petroleum 
and vegetable oil trades in various for- 
eign countries are compiled from time 
to time by the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
The lists which follow are new ones; 
copies may be obtained from the bureau 
or its district and co-operative offices by 
refering to the titles and file numbers :— 
Lubricating oils and greases, im- 

porters and dealers, Venezuela. LA-22017 
Drugs and chemicals, importers 

and dealers, Dominican Re- 

Public ...ccceers dash anes ane e 
Drugs and chemicals, importers 

and dealers, Netherlands East 

Indies ....+-eserees oeeneseseuee 
Drugs and chemicals, importers 

and dealers, Newfoundland..... 


LA-32005-A. 


FE-19023-B. 
BE-1012-A. 


London Drug Auctions 


LONDON, Sept. 20, 1923. 


Moderate ‘supplies and still more mod- 
erate demand were the features of to- 
day’s periodical public event. Curacao 
aloes sold cheaply ; Cape. failed to sell and 
good hard bright is privately valued at 
45s. per cwt. Buchu was steady. Car- 
damons were firm and seeds dearer. 
Dragon’s blood in reeds sold firm. Ergot 
was easier. Sumatra benzoin was steady, 
guaiac likewise. Sound Rio ipecac was 
firm. Canton rhubarb was easier and 
lower and high dried sold low. Jamaica 
sarsaparilla, grey, was 2d. per pound 
cheaper and native 1d. down. Tinnevelly 
senna, notwithstanding low offers, aroused 
but little interest. Wax was neglected. 
Details of the goods sold only follow :— 

£s. 4d. £ 8s. d. 
115 


some smooth 
Arnica flowers, bls., 
ered, 12 sold,*® 


cwt. 
Bael fruit, bags, 21 offered, 
5 sold,* —ee.-.-™, 00383 


. 037 0 @0390 


a 27 «offered, 
sold. 
Ovals fair greenish..... lb. 0 2 9 
Ovals brownish and 
GORI cccccvcceés --Ib, 0 2 9 
Cardamoms, cs., 144 offered, 
40 sold. 


Ceylon Mysore extra bold 
good pale and yellow- 













MD deevescesvese -lb 0 4 9 
bold ditto lb. 0 4 6 
bold little split do....db.0 4 3 
bold medium little yel- 
lowish ... ib, 0 4 2 
medium do......-..... Ib. O 311 
medium and small pale, 
Ib. 0 4 0 
small pale. lb. 0 3 6 
bold split.. --lb. 0 310 
we hh lb. 0 4 65 
Colocynth, bis., 16 offered, 
11 sold * 
powdered yellowish..... lb. 0 0 54@0O 05% 
Cuttlefish, pkgs., 50 offered, 
50 sold 
very damp common smail 
to medium.......... ib. 0 0 2 @O0 038 
Dragons blood, cs., 60 of- 
fered, 14 sold. 
Singapore good thin in 
TORE isscdvtecedssus ewt.15 0 0 @15 26 
Ergot of rye, bgs., 29 of- 
fered, 6 sold. 
wormy Spanish......... Ib. 0 010 
Gum benzoin, cs., 268 of- 
fered, 18 sold 
Sumatra middling seconds 
ewt. 810 
Sumatra good seconds 
country cut........ ewt. 7 7 
Gum guaiac, pkgs., 33 of- 
fered, 4 sold. 
good glassy block...... tb. 0 2 6 
common drossy......... lb. 0 0 6 
Honey, Jamaica, bbis., 953 
offered, 85 sold. 
set, fine pale.......... ewt. 052 6 
GF DE ck cceseae ewt. 045 O 
ambery and setting.cwt. 037 6 
ordinary brown...... cwt. 035 0 
syrup dull brown....cwt. 032 6 @0350 
syrup fermented..... cewt. 025 0 
New Zealand, cs., 126 of- 
fered, 8 sold. 
set good white to light 
QUE Seéiccescccas ewt. 042 6 @0450 
Californian, cs., 3 offered, 
3 sold. 
common pale *...... ewt. 034 O 
San Domingo, bblis., 94 of- 
fered, 8 sold. 
syrup, middling dull 
WEOWRIER  coiccccccs cwt. 035 0 
Ipecac, Rio, bls., 55 offered, 
31 sold. 
fair leanish sound....1b. 0 7 3 
sea and grease dam- 
GE ccsscasnancecas Ib 0 5 7 @O 61 
water damaged ...... bh. 0 21 @0 35 
Minas, cs., 16 offered, 4 
sold. 
dull grey plump...... lb 0 6 6 @O 69 
Kola nuts, bgs., 125 offered, 
10 sold. 
West Indian halves fair 
Ce Ginna bcs vecanee lb. 0 0 1% 
Rhubarb, cs., 145 offered, 19 
sold. 
Canton, round, medium, 
rough, dull coat, common -: 
dark fracture, wormy.lb.0 15 @0 16 
high dried, round, roygh, 
horny, common dark frac- 
MG. ccnduvecausnchs 0x lb 0 08 @O0 09 


Sarsaparilla, Jamaica, grey, 
blis., 14 offered, 9 sold. 

SUP “wieseunéanadiainees Ib. 0 2 4 
Jamaica, red, bis., 
fered, 6 sold. 

mixed yellow, ordinary.. 0 1 6 


Senna, Tinnevelly, bis., 392 
offered, 15 sold. 
bold, greenishf.......... Ib. 0 0 6% 
medium and small yellow- 
ish and brownish........ 00 2% 
small, common yellowt.... 0 0 2 





* Offered ‘‘without reserve.’’ 
¢t Sold ‘‘subject to holder agreeing.”’ 
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Drug Exports in July 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 27, 1923. 


Exports of certain drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals reported by the Department of 
Commerce totaled $1,573,667 in July. De- 
tails of the trade follow :— 


Cinchona Alkaloids 


Ounces. Value. 
Netherlands 99 9 


WEY deed sh 60ksedovedeeccs cove eves 
WEED. hbase vxceseekexvande 





Switzerland 
Turkey in Europe............. 
UE. Stns cesses dev ervenes 
Scotland 
nto au ME EE eT Ee 
Canada—Maritime Provinces.. 
Quebec and Ontario........ 
Prairie ‘Provinces.......... 
British Columbia & Yukon 


British Honduras............. 5 eae 
Coste, RiOR. ..cccccccce esovenes e 
GES. Séeccecevece oe eres 


8,864 


Trinidad and Tobago.......... 
Other British West Indies..... 
CD FN Seb Leh em ek bo c'v ene E40 0 
Dominican Republic..... beo0x 
Dutch West Indies........... 


re Pee ee 
Virgin Islands of U. S........ 
Argentina 
Colombia 
CE: Sawset sce edurence oe 
Se eee 
| RL” "| Ae eeeee 
seen Guiana..... eeu a ebREce 


3,076 
48 


1,045 
100 61 


1,136 
$10,565 








Other Drugs 


Serums, antitoxins and vaccines..... 
Other medicinal and pharmaceutical 
er eer 
Ginseng, 13,065 pounds 
Other crude vegetable drugs, 585,271 
DOWNED cicccdccveysccoctccccccccecs 


$49,793 
1,175,127 
6 





114,856 


Quicksilver Trade in July 


Quicksilver was exported during July 
to a total of 858 pounds, $817, while im- 





ports were 106,225 pounds, $67,774. De- 
tails of the trade follow :— 
Exports 
Pounds. Value. 
WOMIREE cotccccscctceseseCoces 13 $128 
British Columbia and Yukon... 300 256 
CSOD Fs cc cicciccccosioces ° 75 71 
ED. ederewbsencoaseeunces 92 108 
SUG wsscesccosecces cocctes 150 143 
MED Scvesteccussdesoscevenes 10 5 
a i allah a ical a ach ates ie ma 67 5B 
Dominican Republic........... 10 13 
Pere ° 20 27 
TN RaadeecouseeseesteeGaee 858 $817 
SO DWE iic cceccesciatdicces 883 698 
Seven months ended July 31, 
Imports 


Quicksilver was imported during July 
to a total of 106,225 pounds, valued at 
$67,774. The June totals were 223,217 
pounds, $128,093, and for seven months 
Sean ssh” 31, 1923, 869,742 pounds, 


Cosmetics and Soap Exports 
In July Totaled $1,481,182 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 27, 1923. 


Toilet preparations, cosmetics and soaps 
were exported in July to a total value of 





— 








$1,481,182, Details of the shipments 
follow :— 
Cosmetics 
Perfumery and toilet waters.......... $34,220 
Talcum and other toilet powders...... 173,300 
Creams, rouges and other cosmetics... 89,130 
pO a era ee 282,631 
Other toilet preparaittions.............. 111,904 
cent ésecemaweranesesbaksedy sen $691,185 
Soaps 
Toilet or fancy SOAPS..........eeeeee% $218,108 
COMET GOED ccvccseccccvoceseesesie ‘ 
CHEF GONG s core ccccccsccvocccesececese 108,017 
WOME a daccinadtoncenccéstoceneces +++ $789,997 





Glycerin Exports Showed 25 Per Cent. Loss in 
July, Imports Were More Than Double June 


Exports of glycerin totaled 132,143 pounds and were valued at $31,834 
July, according to figures of the Department of Commerce. 


in 
Imports were 1,133,933 








pounds, $114,675. Details of the trade follow:— 

-——Exports——_,_ -———_Imports————, 

Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
PUORES. cccccvrpntccngecwestisesyedeccaCeasuesseenen cuss “sae 842,082 493 
SORORE «os das Chakcnc dob nc cede wkeeded bbe ubeese See ogee 33,944 3,550 
Spe GR - Gaia's ova ennc concdanids es casccacte 2,618 $367 90,978 9,325 
Brttich Cotamsbla. aid: Wwe, «ccces ccc cnnbviccccecnie 79,969 21,807 cece cece 
MPTRRD TOR GWOG se vc cece vescvcccnsadacéeesspedavacss 50 11 aoee case 
CN as acc nedansduecnncecoces beats ad dadeabocs 885 208 
DEE coud cesegaihodccades tamewesbaebaareasetaos 237 47 aeee eave 
(Wicaragum ....csceeee oso aNeedacanedevereeecence veers 6 16 aves eée'o 
WRU 6s adn ucosueaws cecccndeuwasdeseaethiieastace 50 11 cece cave 
DN cckagnecs@adnansdcsbanacecerAbenekes sbiueaaee 3,074 758 osne chen 
TES. cee Wes o.co.0s cknnn sdadakessedeccsouers 150 29 cece eee 
CURE sc adancssesd panaantinetadset naphcesdaneaninn 2,125 388 136, 640 14,847 
Argentina ...... eabassnctonvicnameens i atacts adieu’ 15,322 2,472 (111,883 11,877 
GREE i a cnss nade pbuinnes diee6sdes baths ccacnesieeds 1,152 2238 eeos eves 
Ce. os sank ake on chcteaenlt caneasona nwendacnoioe 992 224 ease cece 
EE ab. vin Caine bit 0k 64 Ga0%d 64 004 0detebnnd eee Cee 50 13 oees eses 
WOON cad dncsdehsndvnsvdnenensspacveddssecebepetaqnte 300 98 oses ake 
Wememneie ods sccacrdcace coke ceeatdid ehabandiamaewia 1,162 255 ven eres 
GOR: aks ds civndcanemeecdhdcecds Ghaceddisabncassue . 22,268 4,530 eeee 
Puttipnine Tajands.......00. schiwad toe Nadanandene > «eee 7 oes etee 
I cceetear te ee cae | 41846642078 

133, 4, 

seen aaa icittiteetteceseesscersscceseccssesces, GRAM: GRAD: SRR SU 
Seven months ended July 30, 1923.........-... covccee 824,204 167,002 11,328,380. 1,153,450 
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The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is a business 
newspaper with an international circulation. 
Since 1871, the market authority in chemicals, 
dyestuffs, drugs, paints, oils, fertilizers and allied 
products; a commercial and technical guide for 
producers, distributors and manufacturers of 
crude and partly manufactured or intermediate 
materials used in these industries. 
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The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is read 
by the men who dictate the buying policies in 
the manufacturing industries, which consume 
the products regularly quoted and reported in 
its weekly issues. 


circulation guarantee is based on 
actual copies mailed per issue and 
not on yearly or other averages. Its 
guaranteed circulation is exclusive of 
the circulation of convention, annual 
review and other special numbers. 











IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Recent Incorporations 


Alabama 


Spring Valley Oil Co., Sheffield; $15,000; to 
develop oil flelds in Colbert county. 

Red Rock Bottling Co., Birmingham; $10,000; 
J. B. Wilson, N. H. Waters. 


California 


Frank W. Dunne Co., Oakland; $150,000; 
manufacture paints and varnishes: Frank W. 
Dunne, James Mierson and Peter Hoare. 


Colorado 


Arroya Oil Co., Denver; $100.000; George K. 
Thomas, Foy C. Roberts and W. E. Johnson. 

Fremont Oil Co., Denver; $100,000; George 
K. Thomas, Foy C. Roberts and W. B. John- 


son. 

Over-Head Valve Lubricator Co., Denver; 
£50,000; Arthur Dubbs, H. A. Sanders and B. 
F. Ford. 


Connecticut 
Johnson Fuel Oil Burner Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port; $50,000; R. D, Campbell and N. M. 
Campbell, Stratford; John D. Slady, Bridge- 
port. 

Capital Increase 

Stanley Chemical Co.. New Britain, from 
$500,000 to $700,000. 

Delaware 


Tri-Cities Oil Co., manufacture paints; $1,- 
000,000; Hugh Sheppard, Chester Crawford, 
Edward S. Stanton, Binghamton, N. Y. Ed- 
ward W. Gocch, Wi!mington. 

Sanitary Liquid Soap & Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia; manufacture; $25,000. Corporation 
Guarantee & Trust Co. 

Connolly Co., deal in chemicals, Wilmington; 

‘ . Edward F. Johnston, Wilmington. 

Collins Development Corp., prospect for pe- 
troleum; $3,000,000; H. C. Burnett, Freeport, 
L. I.; F. W. Hilton, New York, N. Y.; Thomag 
J. Tracey, Brooklyn. U. S. Corporation Co. 


Lioyd Petroleum Corporation, Wilmington; 
to acquire and develop oil lands; capital, 
$100,000. 

Sloan & Zook Tank Car Co., Wilmington; 


$125,000. Corporation Service Co. 
Standard Oil Furnace Co., Dover; 
ture; $100,000. U. S. Corporation. 
Eco-Thermal Stove Co., Wilmington; heating 
apparatus; $100,000. Colonial Charter Co. 
Daygloss Varnish Co., Dovez; manufacture; 
$150,000. U. S, Corporation Co. 
Pan-American Investment Corp., Wilmington; 
dealing in mineral lands, oil lands. etc; capital, 


California Commercial Refining Co., Wil- 
mington; to do a general oil refining business; 
capital, $9,000,000. 

Bell Oil Refining Co., Wilmington, to produce, 
$15,000. Corporation Trust Co. of America. 

Consolidated Petroleum Corp., acquire oil 
lands, $5,000,000; ArnoldMerkel, William Stone, 
Allen Branin, New York. Colonial Charter Co, 

Downey Products Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
ture water softening preparations, $25,000. 
Capital Trust Co. of Delaware. 

Peerless Beauty Products Corp., Wilmington, 
manufacture toilet articles, conduct beauty 
parlors, $300,000. Colonial Charters Co. 

Oil Reclaimers’ Co. of America, manufacture 
machines for releasing used oil from crank 
eases of automobiles, $600,000; Andrew Mc- 
Kinney, L. D. Saxon, Peter Stuart, New York. 
Delaware Registration Trust Co. 

Group No. 1 Oil Corporation, Wilmington, 
production, $204,000. Corporation Trust Co. 

$200,000; 


of America. 
Big Four Refining Co., producing, 

J. D. Wrather, J. R. Wrather, W. A. Denny, 

Long Beach, Cal. Colonial Charter Co. 
Peninsular Products Sales Corp., Wilmington, 

manufacture mineral waters, $100,000. Mat- 

thew F. Bornees, Wilmington. 
Eclipse Chemical Co., Wilmington, $100,000. 

Victor Barsky, Wilmington. 


Capital Increase 


Julian Petroleum Co. of Los Angeles, 
$30,000,000 to $90,000,000 


manufac- 


from 


Seaboard Oil & Gas Co., Muskogee, Okla., 
$6,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
Florida 
Fifty-Fifty Bottling Co., Daytona; $10,000; 
S. A. Harris, S. H. Savage. 
Jernagen Tar & Turpentine Co., Milton; 


$25,000; Carl W. Jernagen, W. O. Jernagen. 


Georgia 


Blue Belt Fertilizer Co., Savannah; $50,000; 
Cc. E. Daniels, W. A. Smith. 

Nel-Stone Co., Atlanta; $250,000; manufacture 
and sell Nel-Stone products in Georgia and 
Alabama. 


Illinois 
J. W. Marrow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
manufacture cosmetics, perfumes, beautifiers 


and other toilet articles at 3401-3405 North 
Clark street; $25,000; J. W. Marrow and Myr- 
els I Marrow of Chicago and George Leithner 
of Columbus, O. The company takes over the 
business of J. W. Marrow, Myrtle I. Marrow 
and George Leithener, a co-partnership trading 
as Marrow Manufacturing Co,, at 3401-3405 
North Clark street. 


Kentucky 


Green River Oil & Mineral Co., Brownsville; 
$400,000; J. A. Logan, George McCombs. 

Combest Oil Corpn., Somerset; $90,000; Jack- 
son Morris, Lee Combert. 

Adhesive Corpn., Louisville; $35,000; A. V. 
Irwin, J. C. Ter. 

Mountain Springs Oil Co., Newport; $200,000; 
Henry Becker, of Newport; J. H. Schmidt, of 
Columbus, O., and H. J. Smith. of Winchester, 
Ky. 

Capital Increase 

Baker Jones Oil Co., Bowling Green; 

$30,000 to $50,000. 


Glasgow Oil & Refining Co., Glasgow, $15,000 
to $25,000. 


from 


Louisiana 


Minden Gas Co., Minden; $125,000; Robert 
D. Webb, Jasper Goodwill. 

Shreveport Oil Co., Shreveport; $20,000; An- 
thony Paciera, Samuel Paciera. 

fUnion Oil Mill Co., Monroe, $15,000; 8S. G. 
Sample, C. W. Wallace. 


Capital Increase 
Saal Pores Export Corpn., from $250,000 to 


Maryland 


Parlett Varnisn Oe Beltimore; $100,000; Er- 
nest W. Parlett, Artha Sreen. 
National Painting & Surfacwy **. Baltimore; 
,0000; Raymond S. Williams, Jom FF ‘vin. 
Baltimore Perfumery Co,, Inc., Batoamers; 
$10,000; Herbert Rolley, Max Fiaumenbaum, 
Milton J. Lerner, Benjamin Lerner, J. Richard 
Callanen. 
Baltimore; 


Martex Operating Corpn., $100,- 


000; to work or operate oil and mineral lands; 
Richard E. Preece, William M. Travers and 
R. E. Lee Young. 

Aerogas Company, Inc., Baltimore; capital 
stock of 200 shares, par value $100 preferred 
stock and 500 shares of no par common stock; 
to conduct and deal in gasoline service sta- 
tions; William H. Keihe, Louise S. Anderson 
and Everett D. Hood. 


Massachusetts 


Stoneham Manufacturing Co,, West Spring- 
field; soap manufactuze; $10,000 common stock; 
$10,000 preferred stock. Patrick J. Keefe, West 
Springfield, president; Mary C. Keefe, West 
Springfield, treasurer; John F. McCormick, 
Agawam, clerk; directors, the officers. George 
M. Falukner, Boston, attorney, 


State Pharmacy, Inc., Boston; 
stores; $20,000 common stock. Thomas F. 
Kelly, Roxbury, Boston, president and treas- 
urer; Samuel L. Bailen, Boston, clerk and at- 
torney; directors, the officers and William J. 
Taylor, Allston, Boston; Arthur J. O’Brien, 
Roxbury, Boston, 

Alexander Limestone Corpn., Boston, Mass., 
and Saxton’s River, Vt.; limestone and its 
products, grinding the same for fertilizer, etc.; 

,000 common stock, of which $24,970 is is- 
sued for good will and $30 for servicse; $25,000 
preferred stock, all of which is ussued for 
cash. John F, Alexander. Saxton’s River, Vt., 
president; Geo:ge P. Alexander, Saxton’s River, 
Vt., treasurer; George M. Faulkner, Brighton, 
Boston, clerk and attorney; directors, the of- 
ficers. 

W. S. Farrar & Sons, Inc., Pittsfield; oil 
and petroleum products storage and trans- 
portation and dealing in fuels generally; 
$5,000 preferred stock, $20,000 common stock. 
Wm. S. Farrar, president; Irwin H. Farrar, 
treasurer and clerk; directors, the officers 
and Herbert Farrar, Clifford H. Farrar, 
John B. Cummings, all of Pittsfield. Cum- 
mings & Rosenthal, Pittsfield, attorneys. 

Bay State Distributing Corporation, Bos- 
ton; denaturing plants under Title 3 of the 
national prohibition act, and any business 
auxiliary or akin to the principai business; 
$25,000 preferred stock, $75,000 common 
stock. Marshall W. Leavitt, Rockland, 
president, treasurer and clerk; directors, Mr. 
Marshall and Wm. J. Shutt, Watertown; 
Malcolm C, Wilson, Melrose Highlands. C. 
W. Dealtry, Boston, attorney. 

Morantine Products Co., Inc., ‘Boston; 
manufacturing drugs, chemicals, extracts, 
toilet preparations, pharmaceuticals, etc.; 
$10,000 common stock, of which $4,500 is 
issued for formulae and the good will con- 
nected with them, $1,200 for merchandise, 
$1,000 for machinery, and $3,000 for cash; 
leaving $300 to be issued. John B. Moran, 
Mattapan, president, $2,500; Wm. D. Emery, 
Cambridge, treasurer, $5,000; Michael A. 
McCluskey, Boston, clerk, $2,500; directors, 
the officers. 

Oil Heating Corporation, Boston; dealing in 
heating apparatus; $25,000 preferred stock, 
2,500 shares of common stock without par 
value; all preferred stock issued for cash, 
248 shares of common stock issued for as- 
signment from J. P. B. Fiske of certain con- 
tract rights and two shares for services. 
Howard £. Sill, Arlington, president; J. 
Parker Fiske, Auburndale, Newton, treasurer, 
$15,000 preferred stock and 240 shares of 
common stock; Hewitt G. Fletcher, Boston, 
clerk and attorney; directors, the officers and 
George M. Fiske, Auburndale; George A. Fiske, 
Auburndale. 

Oil Heating Equipment Company, Boston; 
to install oil heating apparatus and equip- 
ment. Financing, terms, stockholdings, per- 
sonnel, etc., duplicate Oil Heating Corpora- 
tion, except that J. P. B. Fiske assigns “a 
certain contract,” and George M. Fiske is 
assistant treasurer. 

Standard Color Company, Ine., Boston; 
dyes, chemicals, cements, oils, paints, var- 
nishes, drugs, dyeware, proprietary articles, 
etc.; $5,000 preferred stock, $5,000 common 
stock. Louis M. Bowes, Cambridge, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. Chester Gray, Win- 
throp and Boston, clerk and attorney; dl- 
rectors, the president and Frederick A, 
Bowes, Wellesley; Frank R. McGregor, New 
York City. 

Uzit Manufacturing Company, Inc., Som- 
erville; manufacture of soaps, cleaners, etc.; 
900 shares of Class A_ stock without par 
value, $1,000 of Class B stock. Dennis F. 
Crowley, Quincy, president; Wm. B. Childs, 
Waltham, treasurer; Edward J. Downey, 
Boston, clerk; directors, the officers. The 
company acquires the good will and property 
of Middlesex Soap Company, 82 Clifton St., 
Somerville. Sherburne, Powers & Needham, 
Boston, attorneys. 

Waltham Oil Burner Company, Waltham; 
manufacturing, distributing, merchandizing 
oil burners and kindred articles, also sup- 
plies for oil burning; $50,000 common stock. 
Frank H. Burill, Waltham, president; War- 
ren H. Dumbrack, Waltham, vice-president; 
Norman K. Dumbrack, Waltham, treasurer; 
Paul Bund, Malden, clerk; directors, the 
officers. 

Standard Fibre Products Co., 
fibre products, including phenol, resinol, etc., 
manufacturing; $50,000 common stock. 
Clarence T. Hansen, Somerville, president 
and treasurer; James W. Brock, Cambridge, 
clerk; directors, the officers and A. Thaxter 
Parsons, Winthrop. Johnson & North, Bos- 
ton, attorneys. 

Fibre-Saving Soap Company, Boston; 
soaps, fats, chemicals, etc.; $69,000 common 
stock, $30,000 preferred stock; Oliver A. 
Wyman, Arlington and Boston, president; 
Alphonso A. Wyman, Arlington and Boston, 
treasurer and clerk; directors, the officers 
and Helen G. O’Connor, Boston. 

Suburban Oil Company, Boston; automo- 
bile supply stations, etc.; $25,000 common 
stock. Lester D. Chisholm, Everett, presi- 
dent; Charles J. Kane, East Boston, clerk; 
Alfred L. Maggi, Everett, treasurer. Di- 
rectors, the officers. Gaston, Snow, Salston- 
stall & Hunt, Boston, attorneys. 


chain drug 


Somerville; 


Mississippi 
Lexington Oil Mill Company, Lexington; 
$25,000; N. B. Potts. J. O. Ainsworth, S. L. 
Burwell. 
Superior Oil Company, Biloxi; $15,000; W. 
L. Guice, F. B. Roynster, J. J. Kennedy. 


Missouri 


Graoleun Products Company, Kansas City; 
$30,000; C. E. Harrell, Clarence Rowan. 

United Paint & Varnisn Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City; $10,000; Charles H. 
Hughes, V. A. Grannan. 


New Jersey 


Ma-King Products Company, 417-419 Mar- 
ket street, Camden; deal in pharmaceutical 
and medicinal preparations; $100,000. 

Dentex Products Company, 162 Broadway, 
Jersey City; manufacture medicinal and 
dental preparations; $500,000. 

Pettit Paint Company, Tenth and Grove 


streets, Jersey City; manufacture paints, 
oils, chemicals, etc.; $100,000. 
New York 


Daunou, Manhattan, compound perfumes and 
druggists’ sundries, 150 shares preferred stock 


$100 each, 100 common no par value, active 
capital $500; M. Madio, R. Morel, R. O. Des- 
vernine. Attorneys, Hornblower, Mills & Gar- 
rison, 24 Broad street. 

Stellar Oil Co., Manhattan, $5,000; F. J. 
Fohs, W. R. . Lake, R. H. Bratsch. 
Attorney, F. J. Knorr, Albany. 

Austin Chemical Co., Inc., New York; man- 


ufacturing dyes, oils and chemicals. Julius 
Austin, Bronx; George Goldstein, Bronx, and 
oe — Solomon, 15 West 110th street, New 
ork. 


Golden Rod Chemical Co., Manhattan, make 
disinfectants, $10,000; M. A. Shuman, H. A. 
Shuman, D. Statin. Attorney, L. Schafran, 51 
Chambers street. 

Armsco Process Co., Inc., New York; man- 
ufacturing chemicals, dyes, etc.; $20,000; Wil- 
liam _ Polatsik, New York; C. M. Armstrong, 
249 West 34th street, New York; Joseph A. 
O’Brien, New York. 

Takamine Corp., New York; commission and 
selling agents; $250,000; Alexander McKenzie, 
Jr., 32 Beech Wood Terrace, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
S. B. Carrigan, Garden City, N. Y.; E. T. 
Takamine, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Van’s Remedies, Inc., Buffalo; $500,000; 
manufacture and distribute drugs and chem- 
icals. Directors are Carlton A. Fisher, John 
S. O’Donnell, Joseph J. Kelly, Robert E. 
Miller and Noel S. Symons. 

Hoffmann-Fleming Drug Corp., Manhattan, 
$30,000; O. J. Hoffmann, W. Fleming, T. S. 


Althouse. Attorney, E. A. B. Spencer, 100 
West 4l1st street. 

Oil Burner Corp., of Westchester County, 
New Rochelle; $30,000; and F. D. 


Deweesh, E. Stein. Attorney, G. H. Speese, 
172 Livingston street, Brooklyn. 

Durable Paint Co., Brooklyn; $50,000; R. A. 
and J. J. Keegan, J. Hudson. Attorney, L. H. 
Hahlo, 233 Broadway. 

Picker Drug Stores, Manhattan; $15,000; 
M. B. and I. Picker, J. Mendel. Attorney, 
B. Ginsburg, 116 Nassau street. 

Blenio-Russell Laboratories, Bronx, make 
chemicals, 50 shares common stock no par 
value; G. Blenio, E. B. Tracy, J. T. Malia. 
Attorney, T. L. Ernst, 140 Nassau street. 

Twin City Oil Corp., Buffalo; petroleum 
production; $1,000; B. P. Mackenzie, W. G. 
Dargan, D. P. McCue. Attorneys, Van Ars- 
dale, Hofheins & Vandermulen, Buffalo. 

Youth-Ami Laboratories; make toilet articles; 


$50,000; J. M. Abouseleman, F. E. Simmons, 
T. P. Huffman. Attorney, W. J. Carey, 320 
Broadway. 


Beardsley & Murphy, Batavia; petroleum 
products; $50,000; R. H. and L. E. Beardsley, 
H. S. Murphy. Attorneys, Kent, Means & 
Smith, Buffalo. 


Designations 

Kentucky Color & Chemical Co., Ky.; 
$70,000; representative, R. G. Jackson, 23 
Flatbush, avenue, Brooklyn. 

Emery Candle Co., Ohio; $500,000; repre- 
sentative, W. W. Kienzel, Woolworth Building. 

Wisnick-Tumper Chemical Co., Ill., $100,000; 
rep., R. I. Wishnick, 130 West 42d street. 


Dissolutions 
Odol Chemical Corp., Manhattan. 


Capital Increase 


International Agricultural Corp., Manhattan; 
to issue 450,000 shares common stock, no par 


value. 
Ohio 


Radium Oil Co., Cincinnati; $50,000; to deal 
in all kinds of fuel and oils for combustion 
engines; A. J. and Gerald Hogan, Starbuck 
Smith and Walter Scott. 


Oklahoma 


Little Frank Oil Co., Tulsa; $200,000; John 
B. Means, Ethel Wilkins. 


F. & N. Oil Co., Tulsa; $400,000; John B, 
Means, E. L. Newblock. 

Spartan Oil Co., Tulsa; $10,000; R. F. Dodd, 
S. W. Ruebel, 8S. H. Leavitt. 

Rupert Drilling Co., Pawhuska; $30,000; L. 
Rupert, L. L. Houston and H, M. Robins. 

Storage Oil Corp., Tulsa; $150,000; Paul S&S. 
Williams, Alfred Cummings. 

American Oil Well Supply Co., Tulsa; 
$25,000; D. R. and George C. Travis. 


Oregon 


& Gas Co., 
Drahich, 


Island Oil 
Michael 
O’ Kane. 


Bend; $150,000; 
8. F. Foster and Hugh 


South Carolina 


Anderson Colton Oil Co., Anderson; $50,000; 
W. C. Gilmer, J. F. Shamute. 

Anderson Chero Cola Bottling Co., Ander- 
son; $40,000; R. H. Jolley, B. R. Earle. 

Greenville Colton Oil Co., Greenville; $100,- 


000; J. J. Lawton, E. B. Lawton, 

Texas 
McMahon Oil Corpn., Corsicana; $100,000; 
James D. McMahon, L. F. Wortham, John 


Eagle. 

Knox-Lewis Oil Co., Bastland; $50,000; John 
M. Knox, J. F. Lewis. 

Point Oil Co., Lone Oak; $50,000; J. N. 
Southard, J. M. Barnes. 
Lamesa Cotton Oil Co., Lamesa; $25,000; 
0. W. Jones, C. H. McCormick, J. P. Cole. 
American Sulphur & Fertilizer Co., Dallas; 
$500,000; J. A. Price, A. Y. Yarborough. 
Working Man’s Leasing & Development Co., 
Beaumont; $10,000; M. Finegold, F. F. Pineba. 
Post Oak Ol] Co., Chilton; $15,000; Will 
Derden, W. H. Earls, Boyd Thigpen. 
Irishman Hill Oil & Gas Co., Sabinal; $10,- 
000; R. R. Kennedy, J. F. Corzine. 

Eastland County Petroleum Co., Cisco; §50,- 
000; J. J. Patterson, H. J. Wood. 

Major Petroleum Co., Fort Worth; $150,000; 
J. W. Ottley. 

Quigg Petroleum Co., Laredo; $25,000; J. W. 
Quigg, Jr., A. F. Muller. 

‘Palacios Oil] & Development Co., Palacios; 
$20,000; Dr. J. R. Wagner, J. F. Wolf. 


Virginia 
United States Chemical Specialty Co., Nor- 


folk; $75,000; A. D. Clements, C. P. Breese. 
West Virginia 
National Petroleum Corpn., Moundsville; 
,000; F. L. Hadley, A. R. Acker, A. C, 


Moser. 

Sterling Ol] Products Co., St. Marys; $50,000; 
L. Messer, T. S. Tarbox, both of Oil City, Pa. 
West Virginia Match Co., Wheeling; $300,- 


000; E. L. Yeager, Louis F. Haller. 


000; J. T. Walton, T .G. Nicewarner. 
Standard Gas Co., Jane Lew; $50,000; W. A. 
~“'son, H,. H. Waltson. 

Great Britain 
mh mee... “ope & Co. Ltd, London; 
£7,000; to taa. -. * 4 business of of] and 


colormen and varh.« °“nufacturers carried 
on by H. E. Hope ana «4 ~”**™™d as H. Ed- 
ward Hope & Co., and to car... on the same 
and the business of manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in distempers, washes, enamels, pigments, 
otls and coloring materials, disinfectants, de- 
odo manures, 


agricultural — su: and other 
u , 
preparations, chemists, ate . 
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Industrial Products, Ltd., Glasgow; £5,000; 
to acquire the business of manufacturers of 
pote paints carried on a G. Hollinshead, 


. J. Aitken and M. Beattie at 17 
Herschitier street, Glasgow. 
Smyth Bros. (Ipswich), Ltd.; £20,000; to 


take over the business of ofl and color mer- 
chants, carried on at Ipswich as Smyth _ Bros. 

S. Chadwick (1923), Ltd., Liverpool; £8,000; 
manufacturers of and dealers in paints, oils 
and greases, 


H. Edward Hope & Co., Ltd., London; £7,000; 
manufacturers of and dealers in distempers, 
washes, enamels, pigments, oils and coloring 
materials, disinfectants, deodorizers, liquid and 
other manures. 


H. Edwin Coley, Ltd., London; £21,500; to 
adopt an agreement with H. B. Coley. and to 
carry on the business of mineralogists, metal- 
lurgists, analysts, and scientific and chemical 
inventors and investigators in connection 
therewith, etc. 


Cyanamid Products, Ltd., London; £5,000; to 
carry on the business of manufacturers, re- 
finers, importers and exporters of and deal- 
ers in ecyanamid, cyanide, and other chemi- 
cals and chemical products. 


Market Services, Ltd., London; £10,000; to 
carry on the business of general dealers in oils, 
colors, chemicals. 


Radiosan, Ltd., London; £16,662; to adopt 
an agreement with C. C. Labin and Sir Wil- 
liam Marcus, C. B. Whyte, to acquire the 
premises referred to therein, together with 
the trade-mark “Radiosan,”” and to carry on 
the business of manufacturers and seilers vf 
a@ preparation known by the said name snd 
that of manufacturers of and dealers in 
medicines, medical preparations and drugs, 
chemists, druggists, chemical manufacturers, 
etc. 


Ashby Soaps, Ltd., Wardwick, Derby; £30,- 
000; to adopt an agreement with C. H. Par- 
sons, J. Oswell, H. E. Rawlins, and O. Ling, 
and to carry on the business of soap and 
candle makers, seed crushers, varnish mak- 
ers, manufacturers of and dealers in tallow, 
oil, glycerin, chemicals, paints, dyes, colors, 
polishing paste, metal and furniture polish, 
starch, etc. 

Briquette Binders, Ltd., Swansea; £30,000; 
to carry on the business of dealers in pitch, 
and recondgitioners thereof, for the purpose 
of its being used for the manufacture of 
patent fuel, menufacturers of and dealers 
in coke, coal, tar, pitch, ammoniacal liquor 
and other residual products, carbonizers of 
coal, naphtha, distillers, manufacturers of 
alizarine, coal-tar colors, etc. 

Willmott (Norwich), Ltd., Norwich; £5,000; 
to acquire the business of a brush manu- 
facturer and dealer, etc., carried on by M, 
M. Willmott at Sultzer’s court, Botolph st., 
Norwich, and to carry on the same and the 
business of basket makers, tanners, hair and 
bristle dealers, glue, paint and varnish mak- 
ers, manufacturers of and dealers in twine, 
cord, and other packing materials, etc. 

Robert Ingham Clark & Co. (Scotland), 
Ltd., Renfrew, Scotland; £20,500; take 
over the business of manufacturers of paint, 
enamel, and varnish catried on by Dowie & 
Smith, and to carry on the same and the 
business of manufacturers of and dealers in 
chemical, industrial, and other preparations 
and articles, anti-friction, greases and anti- 
fouling compositions, paint and color grind- 
ers, manufacturers of and dealers in paint 
and other brushes, etc. ; 

Swalcliffe Limestone Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
Swalcliffe; £5,000; to acquire the business of 
quarrying and crushing limestone for use as 
a fertilizer carried on at Swalcliffe, Banbufy, 
by ‘“'C. J. Gibson.”’ 

Pynol, Ltd., London; £50,000; to adopt an 
agreement with the Oil Supply Corporation, 
Ltd., to acquire the benefit of an exclusive 
license dated July 9, 1923, between Benzol 
Verband, of Bochum, of the first part, Count 
Jean Paul de la Riboisiere of the second part, 
and H. C. Pyne of the third part, whereby 
the company has the license to manufacture 
and séll a certain fuel for internal com- 
bustion engines in accordance with the 
British Provisional Specification No. 33,802 
dated December 11, 1922, and proposed to 
be called “Pynol’’; to acquire land, oil wells, 
refineries, mines, minerals, rights or privi- 
leges in the U.K. and elsewhere, and to carry 
on the business of producers, refiners, stores, 
suppliers and distributors of oil, oil mix- 
tures, petrol, petroleum and the products 
thereof, chemicals, and chemical products, 
grease, essential and other oils, manufac- 
turers of petroleum and petrol wagons, bar- 
rels, drums, etc. 


Industrial Chemical Congress 


Announces Program at Paris 


The third annual Congress of Industrial 
Chemistry, which will be held in Paris, 
October 21 to 26, will begin with a recep- 
tion at 9 o’clock in the evening of the first 
day, at the Hotel Majestic, to be followed 
by music and other entertainment. The 
general sessions will be held at the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Arts and Crafts. 
The opening session, 9:30 a. m., Monday, 
will be presided over by M. Dior, Minister 
of Commerce. Features of the program 
follow :— 


Monday October 22 


¢ ._M.—Opening session. ‘‘Analysis of the 
eee Bou ‘vith Reference to Actual 
Knowledge and Practical Value,” 
by Prof. Menozzi, of the Milan 
School of Agriculture. 
11:30 A.M.—Conference of officers of the vari- 
ous sections. 


2:30 P.M.—Meetings of the various sections. 


5:30 P.M.—Discussion: — ‘‘Reconstruction of 
Sugar, Distilling and Brewin: 
Plants in the Regions | aomtel 
in the War,” opened by M. 
Lindet, of the Institute of the 
Academy of Agriculture, 


Tuesday, October 23 


9:30 A.M.—Meetings of various sections. 
2:30 P.M.—Meetings of various sections. 


Wednesday, October 24 


9:30 A.M.—Meetings of various sections. 
2:30 P.M.—Conference of officers of varivus 


sections, 
: .M.—Closi session. ‘Relation Be- 
ston. ean the “ nisms of the Soil 
and Its Fertility,” by Sir John 
Russel, of the Rothamstead 
Laboratories. ao 
7:30 P.M.—Banquet at Palais 4d’Oreay, 
Cheron, Minister of Agriculture, 
presiding. 
Thursday will be devoted to inspection 


of the works of Potin et Cie, Pantin, and 
of Chocolat Menier, Noisiel, where lunch- 
eon will be served. A visit to Rheims is 
scheduled for Friday, by train about 7:30 
a. m., and by automobile about 10 o'clock, 
The visitors will be received by Cardin 

Lucon. Later they will visit the Pom- 
ery and Heidsieck wineries, ving 
jee eon as the guests of 
rm. : 
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Coconut, Olive, and Peanut Oils Imports in 
June Gained in Quantity But Lost in Value 


Imports of edible olive oil, coconut oil and peanut oil during June totaled 
28,746,665 pounds and were valued at $2,640,317, according to the Department of 


Commerce. The May totals were 28,419,770 pounds, 


June shipments follow :— 


-—Edible olive oil—, 


Pounds. 


8,540,132 
6,824,957 


74,625,925 


Totals 
May totals 
Twelve ew ended June 


$1,418,869 18,378,646 
1,113,978 19,510,026 1,548,590 


12,851,812 210,968,211 


$2,845,077. Details of the 


nut oil——, -——Peanut oil——, 


Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
$656 


18,378,646 


$1,087,201 
2,084,787 


14,831,421 7,552,512 


Animal Oil Exports in July Showed Gain 
Over Totals Reported for Previous Month 


Exports of oleo oil, tallo 


oleic acid or red oil and other animal fats and 


greases totaled 17,488,234 pounds in July and were valued at $1,555,531, according 
to the Department of Commerce. The June totals were 15,250,986 pounds, $1,532,143. 


Details of the July trade follow :— 


Iceland and Faroe Islands 
Italy . 
Netherlands 


Jugo-Slavia, Albania, etc........ 
Canada—Maritime Provinces.... 
and Ontario ‘i 

Britich Columbia and Yukon. 


‘Newfoundland and Labrador.... 
Other British West Indies 


IO. ccccceces 


Japan 
Palestine and Syrid.........++++ 


Tariff Changes Made 
In Foreign Countries 


Botanicals 


By the terms of the new commercial 
treaty between France and Czecho- 
slovakia, spices from France, its colonies, 
possessione and protectorates are ad- 
mitted into Czechoslovakia at reductions 
from the basic rates. 


Cloves, vanilla, barko, seeds, spices 
are included in the new schedule of 
Madgascar export duties. 


Under the new Greek import tariff the 
general duty on hempseed is 2 gold 
rachmas per 100 okes, the conventional 
duty, 1 gold drachma. The conventional 
rate on aniseed has been discontinued. 


. Chemicals 


Chemicals in general are _ included 
among the Federal products enjoying re- 
ductions under the new commercial treaty 
from the basic tariff rates when im- 
ported into Czechoslovakia. Chemical 
products of the latter country enjoy re- 
ciprocal rates when imported into 
France or French possessions. 


Under a new French decree, the duty on 
sulphuric acid imported into New Cale- 
donia has been reduced. 


A general import duty of 1.50 gold 
drachmas per 100 okes is now levied 
in Greece on naphthalene, bleaching 
powder, chloride of magnesium, and sul- 
phide, sulphate, hyposulphite, and hypo- 
chlorite of soda. 


Drugs and Fine Chemicals 


Import duties now in force in Greece 
include the following:—Quinine (general 
rate), 5 gold drachmas per oke (conven- 
tional rate), 1 gold drachma; quinidine 
and cinchonine (general), 20 gold 
drachmas per oke (conventional), 1 gold 
drachma., 


Dyestuffs and Tanstuffs 


The new commercial treaty between 
France and Czechoslovakia grants reduc- 
tions from the basic tariff rates on dye- 
ing extracts shipped by the former into 
the latter country. 


The new Greek general import duty 
on extracts of logwood, catechu, orchilla, 
oak, sumac, minosa, and chestnut is 14 
gold drachmas per 100 okes. 


Fertilizers 


New export duties on fertilizers are 
now in force in Madagascar. 


Fertilizers are included among the 
articles now exempt from the additional 
surtax of :1 cent, gold, ‘when imported 
into Salvador. 


Pound 
Other animal 
greases, 
oils and 


N.E.S. 
“23 
114,599 
75,831 


Oleic acid 
or red oil. 


—— Tallow ——— 
Edible. Inedible. 


106,316 
66,516 
eae Sade 607,416 
891,471 2,487,898 


1,868,480 


425,365 
10,100 
40, 844 

8,040 
23,782 

, 207 

375 
1,031,920 


5,858,112 
$453,739 
4,217,752 
$849,604 


$20,229 
165,708 
$14,574 


i Naval Stores 


Turpentine for use in the manufacture 
of paints and similar products and pine 
oil for oil flotation have been granted a 
rebate of the import duty by the Union 
of South Africa. 


Oils, Fats, Waxes 


Waxes and fats, from France or its de- 
pendencies, are admitted into Czecho- 
slovakia under the new commercial treaty, 
at reductions from the basic tariff rates. 
France, likewise, grants reduced rates on 
imports of Czechoslovak vegetable oils. 


Reduction is announced in the import 
tariff of New Caledonia on cottonseed oil. 

A rebate of the import duty is now 
allowed in the Union of South Africa on 
eucalyptus, and other oils for use in ore 
flotation processes, soya bean, citronella 
and mirbane oils for use in soap mak- 
ing, waxes for the manufacture of pol- 
ishes and linseed oil for use in making 
paints for resale. 

The new Greek tariff includes the fol- 
lowing rates:—Unperfumed toilet soap, 
soap flakes or powder (general), 0.50 
gold drachma per oke; stearin (general), 
200 gold drachmas per 100 okes (con- 
ventional), 130 gold drachmas; stearine 
candles, 200 and 160 gold drachmas, re- 
epectively, per 100 okes. The ratio on 
margarines and edible fats is now 6 
paper drachmas (formerly 10) to 1 gold 
drachma. 


Paint and Varnish Materials 


Under the new Franco-Czechoslovak 
commercial treaty colors and varnishes 
from France or its dependencies may be 
imported into Czechoslovakia at reduced 
rates. 

Export duties on graphite and gums 
shipped from Madagascar are now in 
force. 

New Greek import 
following :—Mastic 
(general rate), 


duties include the 
and black mastic 
150 gold drachmas per 
100 okes (conventional rate), 100 gold 
drachmas; asphalt in lumps (general), 
1 gold drachma per 100 okes; asphalt 
powder and asphalt mastic (general), 
3 gold drachmas per 100 okes; bitumen 
(general), 5 gold drachmas per 100 okes;: 
casein (general), 2- gold drachmas per 
oke (conventional), 1.20 gold drachmas. 


Pharmaceuticals and Perfumes 


Perfumes and pharmaceutical products 
of French exportation are admitted into 
Czechoslovakia at reduced rates, under 
the new commercial treaty between the 
two countries. 

Under the new Greek import tariff the 
general duty on tinctures, extracts and 
syrups (not including “patent” medi- 
cines) is 2 gold drachmas per oke. A 
license from the ministry of public health 
is required to import “patent” medicines, 
specialties, and cosmetics (including 
dentifrices), 


Lard Compounds Exports in July Fell Off 
5 Per Cent. in Value From June Shipments 


Exports of lard compounds in July totaled 1,173,244 pounds and were valued 


at $164,824, according to figuree of the Department of Commerce. 
Details of the July shipments follow :— 


were 1,208,994, $173,680. 


The June totals 


-——Containing animal fats——, ~-——————Vegetable oile——————_, 


Lard compounds. 
Pounds. Value. 
ya ode ee oses oees 
ermany .. ot ,091 
England .. se 7 
Canada— 
Maritime Provinces.... 
Quebec and Ontario.. 
Prairie Provinces 
Brit. Col. and Yukon. 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 


Bermuda 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago... 
Other Brit. West Indies. 
Cuba 

Dominican Republic .... 
Dutch West Indies 
Haiti 

Virgin Islands of U. S&.. 
Bolivia 

Chile 

Ecuador 

British Guiana 

Peru 

Venezuela 


Philippine Islands. 2,446 
Russia in Asia... ee 28 
French Oceania.. ee e060 esece 
Belgian Kongo cane 
British West Africa.... 931 
Canary Islands 100 


$86,224 04,069 
78,375 100,326 


DuPont Plans to Erect 
Large Linseed Oil Plant 


With a view to reducing the cost of its 
Lasie raw materials the paint department 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company is 
considering the erection of a large linseed 
oil factory at its Philadelphia r= Ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 gallons of oil a year 
are used in the manufacture of duPont 
paints. The plans under consideration 
call for a factory large enough to supply 
this need and to produce a surplus to be 
sold to other paint concerns and to the 
oilcloth and linoleum trades. The paint 
industry of the country now uses about 
60 per cent. of the oil produced in the 
United States, while oilcloths and 
linoleums require about 20 per cent., the 
balance being consumed in various in- 
dustries. The duPont paint department 
supplies a quantities of pigments, 
lithopone and other raw materials to in- 
dustries, which also require a steady 
supply of the oil. 

The site for the proposed new plant is 
along the a River and is ideal for 
the purpose. t is on tidewater, which 
will enable ocean-going vessels to bring 
flaxseed, direct to the plant from foreign 
countries, principally the Argentine which 
is one of the chief sources of supply. 


The manufacture of linseed oil has been 
under consideration by the duPont Com- 
pany for a long time. Several new pro- 
cesses for its manufacture have been the 
subjects of investigation and experiment, 
and it is expected that one of these new 
pressanes will be adopted in the proposed 
plan 


Revenue Receipts in July 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue today 
announced its collection for the month of 
July at the same time making public 
quantity data on certain of the tax-paid 
products. The reports show that taxes 
were paid last month on 900,966 gallons 
of non-beverage distilled spirits and on 
14,056 gallons of rectified spirits or wines, 
compared with 1,084,020 and 4,376, re- 
spectively, for July, 1922. Sales of 
stamps also show that 543,503 pounds of 
colored oleomargarine and _ 11,072,700 
pounds of the uncolored were tax-paid 
last month, compared with 303,730 and 
14,670,100, respectively, for July a year 
ago. 

The bureau’s statement of money col- 
lected from the various sources include 
the following items :— 

——July———_——_ 
1922. 1923. 
Distilled spirite (non- 

beverages) .........$2,394,616.08 $2,213,921.50 
Cereal and other bev- 

ages commonly 

known as soft drinks, 

(see supple- 
1,177,878.31 


etc. 
ment) 
Opium, coca 
including 
taxes, 
Oleomargarine, 
ored 
Oleomargarine, uncol- 
ored 
Oleomargarine, manu- 
facturers and deal- 
ers (special taxes).. 
Beverages made whol- 
ly or in part from 
cereals, 
Unfermented fruit 
juices, carbonated 
beverages, etc 
Natural or artificiall 
mineral or 


1,387, 968.48 


special 
292,496.97 


54,350.30 
27,681.75 


258,695.82 
30,373.00 
37,107.74 


446,670.33 533,449.66 


446,745.14 514,560.29 


47,995.09 


waters 
19,195.46 
27,144.76 
467 , 367.53 
430.33 


Still drinks, etc 
Fountain syrups, etc. 
Carbonic acid gas.... 169, 


Link-Belt Gets Meese-Gottfried 


The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has 
purchased the Meese & Gottfried Com- 
pany,, manufacturer of transmission and 
conveyor machinery, with plants at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Port- 
land. The company will be combined with 
the Link-Belt Northwest Company and 
Link-Belt Pacific Company in a new sub- 
sidiary to be known as the Link-Belt 


Oleomargarine. 
Pounds. 


seer . . 


11,344 


Margarine. Lard compounds. 
Value. Pounds. Value. rome Value. 
eee eee eee 1, 


$1,219 


21,400 
300 


3,163 
51 


1,300 
500 


14,370 
300 


65 
422 


$1,457 411,716 
504 550,655 


Meese & Gottfried Company, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 

The officers of the new organization 
are as follows:—Chairman of the board, 
Charles Piez; president, B. A. Gayman; 
vice-president and sales manager, Harold 
H. Clarke; treasurer, Leslie W. Shirley; 
secretary, Richard W. Yerkes. 

The Link-Belt organization now has 
15 plants in 10 cities, and 20 branch 
offices. 
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Every Retail Druggist Must Know The Provisions Of The 
Federal Liquor and Narcotic Laws 


Twenty-three hundred regulations have been issued to date in enforcing 
the prohibition law and several hundreds of others have been found necessary 
in the enforcement of the narcotic statute — more are promised in the future 
and the end is not yet in sight. 


Retail druggists, if they would avoid unintentional but none the less 
embarrassing violations of the law, must make themselves familiar with exist- 
ing laws and regulations and comply with the new regulations as they appear. 
They know that ignorance of the law excuses no man; they know, too, that they 
must have the information promptly; that it must be correct; and that it had 
better be presented to them in non-technical language that they can easily 
understand. 


That Is One Reason Why They Subscribe To 


The Druggists Circular 





Every Retail Druggist To Be Successful In Business 
Must Know The Latest Prices of 


Proprietary Remedies, Toilet Preparations, 
Biological Products, Drugs and Chemicals 


They must be ready at all times to quote the retail prices of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand proprietary products which they have upon their shelves or for 
which they have infrequent calls. 


They must be able to refer to a list of the names and addresses of the 
manufacturers, and of the wholesale prices of their products. 


They must have ready access to a compresensive, concise list of the bio- 
logical products of all manufacturers. 


They must have before them a complete price list of drugs and chemicals. 


These are some of the reasons why 
The Retail Druggists Insist Upon Having 


THE RED BOOK PRICE LIST 


The Fifty-ninth Edition of the Red Book Price List is being distributed 
free to all paid-up subscribers with the November issue of THE DruacIsTs 
CIRCULAR. 


The Druggists Circular, Inc. 


100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LILLY PHARMACEUTICALS 
AND BIOLOGICALS 


Exclusively Through Wholesale Druggists 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 





